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of demarcation--between Western or Persian, and 
Eastern or the Khan of Kafat’s . Baluchistan, is north 
at the Mashkid river, and south at the fishing- village 
of Gwettar, 

A glance at the most recent map of Persia will show 
how large a portion of territory comprised within the 
outlines here indicated needs specific definition, nor 
can the several blanks which have long characterized 
tracts such as Bashakard, Rudbar, and Irafshan be 
disposed of by the term “desert” or “barren rock.” 
So designated, or by the less definite if more significant 
word “unexplored,” they cannot but be an eyesore 
to the geographer; while to the student of Oriental 
politics they convey the impression that if it be not 
culpable neglect, it must be questionable prudence, 
which keeps British India so ignorant of the habitat 
of her immediate neighbours and allies. More than 
forty years ago we styled our officers Political Agents 
in Sind and Baluchistan” ; and the former of these 
provinces has been actually in our own hands for little 
less than that period, while our relations with the latter 
have been continuous. It is, moreover, just twenty 
years since we established a line of telegraph for 
400 miles along the Makran coast, west of Karachi ; 
and this was prolonged some six years later to Cape 
jask, with a submarine extension to the island of 
Henjam—a station overlapping the extreme limit of 
the Baluch country to the westward. 
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More recently still, the advance to Kwatta and war 
with Afghanistan, by strengthening the intimacy of our 
relations with the country divided between the Shah 
and the Khan, have afforded us new opportunities of 
examining its geographical features. But our troops 
have moved out of Kandahar as they may move out of 
Kwatta, and the blanks in the map of Baluchistan 
remain unfilled. 

Some years ago, I ventured to make a suggestion 
with regard to the employes in the Government 
Indo-European Telegraph, of whom it could hardly 
be said, while exercising their profession."I duties at 
Fao, Bushahr Task, Chahbar, Gwada, and Pasni 
telegraph stations on the coast extending from the 
mouth of the Shattu -1 Arab to Karachi—that their 
lines were cast in pleasant places It was to the effect 


that they should be encouraged and assisted in carry¬ 
ing out volunteer expeditions into the interior. Only 
capable and trustworthy mer it was understood, were 
contemplated for such occasions; and this not simply 
in the sense of scientific acquirement or fitness for 
geographical exploration, but men who would avoid 
wounding national susceptibilities and treading upon 
local prejudices, as carefully as they would observe the 
sun or the stars, register botanical specimens, or take 
account of fauna. My ideas were put into shape and 
submitted in an official letter ; but the practical object 
aimed at was not favourably considered, and it was 
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ruled unadvisable to give official encouragement to the 
movement of employes out of their respective spheres 
of work, even when a holiday had been earned or 
failing health demanded temporary change of scene.- 
Mr. Ernest Floyer was at this time one of the 
Government Indo-European Telegraph Staff in the 
Persian Gulf, and one of those whose tastes, attain¬ 
ments, and spirit of enterprise would have naturally 
singled him out as a competent explorer. Had my 
suggestion been acted on, and the presence of English 
telegraph clerks at points along the Perso-Baluch coast 
line, extending from the Shattu-l-Arab to Karachi, 
been utilized under Government approval, I have no 
doubt that he would have been one ol- s ' # the first 
explorers selected ; but he would then have had certain 
general instructions which haply he might rather have 
been without, or which he might have been tempted to 
consider more formal than serious. As it happened, 
Mr. Floyer moved away from his dreary residence at 
[ask into the interior, without any authority from his 
superiors, but at the same time under no veto to keep 
within the limits of a telegraph station: and he went 
unhampered by official directions. How he fulfilled 
his self-imposed mission, it is left to the reader to 
judge It would be impertinent in this place to pass 
an opinion on the literary merits of his book —in fact, 

I have not had the leisure to read it with a c»tic»s 
attention—but I have great pleasure in bearing 
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testimony to its usefulness in giving life and reality 
to extensive tracts which, if little known, are full of 
interest, and should have an exceptional charm for 
Englishmen, owing to their proximity to British India. 
To myself, the unknown province of Bashakard has 
always presented attraction. Twice I have crossed 
the Bampur plains on its northern side : once I • kirted 
it on the westward, passing up from Bandar Abbas to 
Sistan ; and two journeys from Bampur to seaports of 
Makran have made me acquainted with the lands 
bordering upon its eastern frontier. Yet I have had 
neither time nor opportunity to do more than communi¬ 
cate with its chief by letter. It was reserved for Mr. 
Floyer to visit the capital of Saif Oollah. That tierce 
old Baluch was, at this period, in difficulties, and 
another functionary had been installed in his seat; 
but we are told some stories about him which illus¬ 
trate his determined character. 

Bashakard, however, is not the only part of Western 
Baluchistan that has been visited by our enterprising 
traveller. He is to be found camping at places to east, 
west, and north of that Perso-Baluch province—always 
accompanied by one or two faithful natives, to whose 
adventures he pays as much regard as to his own, and 
whose individuality he brings out by frequent anecdote 
and example. Later on, he takes a more direct course 
tq, the west, enters Persia proper, and traverses the. 
whole breadth of the Shah’s kingdom, through 
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Karman, Yazd, and Ispahan to the Turkish frontier at 
Khanikin. ' hence to Baghdad and Basra, there 
was little more land-travel to he accomplished, and 
from Basra to Marseille and London we need feel no 
surprise that the author has not attempted any narra¬ 
tive of his journey, 

Mr. Floyer’s removal from the inhospitable shores 
of the Persian Gulf to the direction of the Egyptian 
telegraph, and my own official residence in Cairo, have 
enabled its to renew the associations of bygone years, 

1 hey explain, moreover, how I have been asked, and 
have consented, to write these few lines of preface to 
a book which might otherwise have been introduced " C 
under more brilliant auspices. It, is not so easy to 
decline a spoken as a written request, although it be 
demonstrated that non-compliance is to the clear 
advantage of the applicant 


F j. GOLDSMID. 


Cairo, 

30 th March , 1882. 
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Page 332, top line, for tasbiah, read lasbty. 

Page 347, line 11—at Bairamabad —read as footnote , 

“ Balram, corruption of baran, rain.’ 
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" N January 1876, having suffered severely during 


X some years’ hard service in the Persian Gulf, I 
was granted my long deferred privilege leave by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and cast about for the best 
way of making the most of it. 

I was at that time stationed at Jask, opposite 
Maskat, and I at first sought for some means of joining 
my friend the Political Agent there, but was com¬ 
pelled to abandon the idea, as the only bagla or native 
craft available had recently suffered shipwreck, and a 
steamer could not be expected in less than a fortnight. 

The alternative then was a journey up country, and 
the Bashakard country seemed to promise best for 
such a trip as I proposed to make, but I was met at 
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PREPARATIONS FOR A START. 


the outset by such fearful accounts of the ice and snow, 
that I soon saw it would be impossible to get natives to 
travel through a country which they described in terms 
which would have been exaggerated even for the arctic 
reo-ions. There were, moreover, wars and rumours of 
wars, a full account of which I afterwards heard. 

My native friends much pressed me to go to Minab, 
urging that the road was good, much travelled, and 
everything was easy and straightforward. These con¬ 
siderations, however, naturally weighed with me in a 
direction quite contrary to that expected. I had long 
wanted to see what was on the other side of the range 
of mountains which runs clown this Mekran coast on 
which I had spent so many years, and, excepting for 
my illness, this seemed as good an opportunity as;I ' 
should ever have of crossing them. 

In Sir Frederic Goldsmid’s map Bint seemed a 
good place to make for, and it had advantages in that: ” 
none of my people had ever been there, and 1 had 
just as much ground for dilating to my intended com 
panions on sheltered valleys and sunny gardens as 
they had for warning me of the horrors of death from 
freezing. Bint was accordingly fixed upon as our first 
point, though I privately resolved that if I only par¬ 
tially regained my health, Bint should not be my limit. 

Three days were consumed in ransacking the coun¬ 
try for camels. The Baluchis are not* an enterpris¬ 
ing race, and, owing to the unknown nature of my 
destination, and the fear of cold, the seven camels I 
proposed to load were very difficult to get. It was 
now also the breeding season for camels, and all the 
full-grown males were more or less furious with must. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of January seven camels 
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duly arrived, and I congratulated myself that only one 
seemed very furious. He was a big five year old 
male, continually roaring and blowing a large bladder 
out of his mouth ; but, though he fully deserved the 
epithet of “Old Eblis” which he afterwards acquired, 
he was much more tractable than he looked. 

.Owing to my illness my baggage and establishment 
was much more cumbersome than would otherwise 
have been Accessary, and included a hill tent, a bed, 
a chair, and a portable table. Salah, an Arabic mulla, 
accompanied me to investigate matters of religion and 
superstition ; a wooden-headed Goanese was the cook, 
and a sturdy honest boy, called Ghulamshah, the 
table servant. Old Jellal, a very Abu Zeid of Surooj* 
for shrewdness, carried my gun; while the five camel- 
men, who turned out jovial good-natured fellows, were 
under contract to pitch the tent and bring the wood 
and water. T oby also must not be forgotten, a good 
pious little dog with a black nose, who travelled on the 
cook’s camel and at night took my bed under his 
especial protection. 

After about three hours’ wrangling about the loads, 
the men left for Bint, but as that evening was the feast 
of Kurban I allowed them to make only six miles, 
stipulating that the following night they should get to. 
Jagin, about twenty-seven miles away. 

I may just mention that the Baluchis here had barely 
sufficient knowledge of their religion to know that 

# Stories of Abu Zeid of Surooj, the merry arch-rogue and 
swindler of Basreh, form many of the poems in the celebrated 
Arabic collection, “ Makamat al Hariri,” portions of which were 
translated by .Preston, and published at the Cambridge University 
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4 jELLAL’S DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES. 

there was a feast, and all who could afford it put oo a 
new shirt. But of the few we met next day on the 
march not one could tell me what feast it was, and all 
were glad to accept my suggestion that it was proba,bly 



that of Kurban. 

As Salah and myself intended starting the next 
morning, 1 turned in early, after a melancholy attempt 
to do justice to the princely hospitality of the jas.v 
Lancers, a cavalry corps who, armed with pig spears 
and mounted on donkeys, scoured the surrounding ^ 
country for pariah dogs. A violent shower of rain 
fell during the night, just to warn us that we were : f f > 
not going to have fair weather always. ' 1 i’ 

The morning was fine, and, mounting our camels, 
we plodded off to Jagin across an uninteresting deserg / ,.V 
the monotony of which was only broken tnree times by - ( 
patches of date trees and wheat. , 

Our road for the first ninety miles lay along the 4 
sandy strip between the hills and the sea; for, though 
the villagers told us that a pass through the lulls would 
be found nearer than this, I was anxious to meet a 
friend who was travelling up from Gwadur along the 
telegraph line. 

Leaving Jask about io a.m., we, according to pro 
raise, made a short detour to pick up Jellai. I he 
old man’s second wife had recently died, and Mil Ali, 
his chief, had provided him with a temporary one until 
he should get a little money to buy one of his own 
kindred. The locum tenons was a young negress 
of violent temper, who had been probably too much 
for the Mir’s household. She had a rooted aversion 
to the old gentleman’s lour children, and, as wc 
approached, we heard a hot dispute raging, the lady 
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threatening that if he did not give her another two 
krans which she suspected him of having kept back 
she would starve his children. 

A shout from us brought the old man out of his hut, 
driving his donkey before him with vehement blows 
and muttering curses on all women. His pet son 
th$ one by his first wife—followed him crying and 
entreating him not to go, which wrung the old man’s 
heart, and, added to his other family troubles, made 
him glad to get safe off. 

Old Jellal merits perhaps a somewhat detailed de¬ 
scription. He was any age from forty-five to sixty, 

. about five feet six inches in height, and of remark¬ 
ably spare and wiry form. His legs and arms were 
thin, the same size all the way down, and covered with 
v a coarse, crackly hide, which he greased whenever 
' he could “do” the cook out of any ghee (clarified 
butter), or with the oil supposed to be devoted to my 
guns. His head was shaved and covered with a 
close-fitting skull-cap, rendered stiff in the orthodox 
manner by the grease of years. Huge, bristly, promi¬ 
nent eyebrows sheltered his deep sunken bloodshot 
grey eyes, with which a thin aquiline nose harmo¬ 
nized admirably. His short curly white beard was 
at present plastered up in what looked like amass 
of black mud, and, as he trudged along before my 
camel, he detailed, in tones that would have drawn 
sympathy from a stone, how, owing to the domestic 
troubles before alluded to, he had been unable to get 
the henna for his beard until late last night, and con¬ 
sequently it could not yet be washed off. One likes 
to be tidy when going amongst strangers, and the idea 
of a Baluch (if old) is to dye his grey beard red and 
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JELLAL 

buy a new pow or “puggree.” Jellal was game to 
the backbone ; endowed with extraordinary powers of 
endurance, he would trudge along at four miles an hour 
from morning till night, with his rounded back and 
legs as straight as if he had never realized the use of 
knee joints, or, I often thought, from mere economy of 
movement. He had been Mir Ali’s pet shikarri, but 
now his wind failed him for the hills and he stuck to 
plain game. At night he would—if he could get it— 
eat such a quantity of dates and swallow such bowls 
of mast, lach, dogh, shilanch, cashk and the other 
forms of decomposed milk which are a Baluchi’s staple 
food, that he would sometimes be unable to move for 
two hours. He was very loyal, and his work was very 
trustworthy; anything he tied on a camel never came 
undone, and if you had told him to call you at three 
in, the morning he would always be up at hall-past two 
with everything ready. 

He could fast wonderfully, still his appetite was so 
insatiable that he never had any money. He was 
pleased to be the jest of the whole caravan, but 
with his querulous ever-wagging tongue he would, if 
he cared to, give such stinging repartees as would 
effectually turn the tables against his antagonist. His 
donkey was always a young one bought cheap in its 
infancy, and his solicitude for it was such that he 
rarely rode it, and would nearly double the day’s march 
in his searches after tufts of the especial grasses his 
long experience had taught him were best for the 
“child,” as he called it. He was well connected, but 
his appetite and want of grown-up sons had caused 
him to somewhat lose caste, for a Baluch of good 
family would die sooner than, even after a three days’ t 
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JEMOHAD AND HIS SONS. 7 

fast, fail to share his food with any one present or show 
the least appearance of haste to eat. 1 he poor fellows 
seem to regard their stomachs as the one thing of 
which they are ashamed, and for which they grudge 
expense. 

Chatting with the old man, and pushing along as 
briskly as the wretched condition of the camels would 
allow of, we soon reached the Bahl, a small grassy 
hollow about six miles from Jask, and just then in¬ 
habited by the villagers whose head-quarters are 
Oushdahn. Jemohad (generally pronounced Jemait), 
the head man, was another old friend and the shikar 11 
of the Oushdahn hills (each shikarri having a sort of 
hereditary right to the shooting of each hill), and he 
accompanied us some distance, recommending to our 
especial care his son Zangi, who was Old Eblis’ attend¬ 
ant for the journey. 

The Oushdahn villagers have three camping places, 
which are about eight miles one from another, and 
in each they spend a portion of the year: Bahl, 
being a hollow, collects the rain, which produces a 
luxuriant crop of spring grass ; when the flocks have 
eaten this it is time to go to Yekdar and look after 
J emohad’s “ mach ” or date grove there. 1 he patches 
of wheat, too, previously sown there are now about 
eight inches high; and mat-huts, spinning-wheels, 
water-skins, and the favoured among the women are 
all loaded upon camels and donkeys, and off they go, 
followed by about a dozen large dogs, and perhaps half 
a dozen cows, and thirty or forty goats and sheep. 


Oushdahn is next visited, after which they return to 
Bahl for the next spring. 

Jemohad has four wives and five fine sons ; Bangi, 
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Zangi, Jangoo, Dilwash and Shahi; all were shikarries, 
though Jangoo had married into a strange family and 
devoted all his energies to agriculture. The old man 
was never happy if he did not see them all pretty 
often , Dilwash—a corruption of Dil Kwash or “heart 
rejoicer ”—had three days before returned from a 
journey to Chabar, and he was still in a clean shirt 
and the household generally in a state of fete. 

From Bahl we took the sandy sea-shore and, passing 
Oushdahn, again struck inland towards Sharinah, where 
we had tiffin under some pleasant shady date-trees. 

I must not, however, forget to mention the solitary 
traveller we met. Mulla Saeed was formerly Abdul 
i Nabi’s head man, but after that chief's recent defeat 
by Mir Yusuf in the struggle for the possession of 
Jask fort, he had taken service with Mir Yusuf, 
fall, lean,- melancholy, very dark, witli long straight 
hair, Mulla Saeed gives himself out to be an Affghan, 
but is generally believed to be a Hindoo. He was 
mounted on a fine camel, and his heavy English rifle 
was carried by a small slave boy who ran In front. 
He was a strange-looking fellow, and in the fluent 
Hindustani of his salutation to the feringhi one could 
not help noticing, in partial siipport of the Hindoo 
theory of his origin, the ultra-Baluchi accuracy of his 
pronunciation of the four-dotted R. 

At Sharinah were a few huts, and the villagers came 
out to exchange notes. They all wore clean clothes in 
honour of the feast of Kurban, the day on which the 
procession round the Kaaba at Mekka takes place. 
As I have explained, however, the mulla and myself 
were the only people who could say what the feast was. 

Leaving Sharinah we pressed on to Yekdar, where 
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MIR A LI AND ABDUL NABI. 9 

are more groves of date-trees. These groves being 
banked in and full of stagnant water, swarmed with 
venomous black mosquitoes, which infuriated both the 
camels and ourselves, and rendered driving along the 
narrow tops of the banks a rather exciting operation. 

By the state of the date groves an idea may be 
formed of the antiquity of the owner’s family. Here 
and at Shari nah the groves were almost all owned by 
Mir Ali and his rival Abdul Nabi, and my men (who 
were all slaves or vassals of the former) were delighted 
to point out his tall full-grown trees and compare them 
with the parvenu’s groves, which were all newly planted. 
The respective characters of these two chiefs—whose 
rivalry had for some time torn the country—were gene¬ 
rally summed up as follows : Mir Ali is the best man 
for the raiats, gives each slave a certain portion of his 
date-trees to reside amongst and look after, and allows 
him to marry and establish himself permanently. Mir 
Ali, however, is old and behind the times. Abdul 
Nabi, who in his younger days, after his father’s death 
at Mekka, was the other’s protege made all his slaves 
soldiers, never let them remain long in one place, and 
constantly had them in attendance on his journeys 
intriguing for soldiers or other assistance. 

About sunset' we entered the belt of trees which 
fringe the banks of the Jagin river, and found the 
camp just being pitched on the west bank. 

We were not long in finding out that none of the 
men had ever pitched a tent before, and their good 
nature was far ahead of their energy in the matter. 
The first thing I distinguished in the darkness was 
three men at one peg, one holding it, a second tapping 
i.t with another peg (the mallet had been voted barbar- 
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ously heavy), and the third sitting firmly by with the 
end of a rope in his hands. However, we soon got 
matters reorganized, young Zangi, a mere boy, showing 
himself especially anxious to deserve his father’s re¬ 
commendation ; and after dinner we turned in to sleep 
* to the sound of Old Eblis’ hoarse roaring in the 
distance as he chased the other camels about; music, 
varied by the hum of mosquitoes, and the plashing 
sound of frequent sand avalanches from the cliff into 
the river bed. 

In the morning the jungle along the river bed 
swarmed with black and common partridges and 
grouse which had come from the plains to drink. 
Jellal and myself sallied forth before the sun was up. 
The morning was lovely, and in about two hours we 
had made a mixed bag of a fox, jackal, wild cat, three 
black and a brace of common partridges. I should. be 
ashamed to say how many shots I missed, but my 
nerves were utterly out of order, and the jungle was in 
places so thick that I could only hear the birds getting 
away. Jellfil caught two partridges with his hands, a 
performance much easier than it sounds, as these birds 
after two short flights will sit perfectly quiet in a thick 
bush, and if they can be seen may be pounced'upon 
and secured in the hunter’s puggree. The black par¬ 
tridges are even more difficult to flush than the brown 
ones, and completely exhausted the patience of Jellal, 
who was only used to the latter sort. A new comer 
to the country, by the way, is always surprised to find 
these partridges at night roosting in the trees. 

As the Jagin river is a type of several which,' 
coming down from the hills, cut a constantly changing 
route through the strip of sand down to the sea, a 
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short description now may save time afterwards. The 
bed of the jagln is here half a mile wide, and com¬ 
posed of the richest silt, which, were the river dammed, 
would bear tremendous crops. The only advantage 
taken of it is the planting here and there of an inferior 
kind of cotton tree. At this time of year, also, the 
•ground here is covered a foot deep with rich spring 
grasses, of which clover is the most common ; there 
are, however, but few sheep to eat it, and the people 
ridicule the idea of mowing and stacking it as hay for 
the di'y season.* 

Returning to the tent we were met by the un 
welcome information that the river was perfectly 
impassable, owing to an accumulation of very soft 
mud ; the men added that they had been searching for 
, ^, a ford all the morning, but without success. This was 

a blow indeed. I immediately despatched Jellal up 
river, and Tajoo, a camel-man, down river, and sat 
down to my breakfast with less appetite than ever. 

A . Tajoo deserves a word of description, for he was my 

companion in a subsequent journey which took my 
Baluchis so far from home that their hearts failed 
them, and while they mutinied, he alone remained 
staunch. He was a broad good-humoured fellow, 
with colossal legs and a way oi plodding along on 
them that seemed to defy fatigue. He paid great 
court to the cook, and became that worthy’s very 
handy assistant, though he was, even for a Baluch, 

* The inhabitants of Kishm Island, in the Persian Gulf, on the 
contrary, jealously preserve their grass and store it up in caves and 
Storehouses for the hot season. A chance traveller through the 
island is not even allowed to turn his camel loose for five minutes' 
refreshment. 
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preternaturally dirty. The leather band round his head 
far from confined his long thick black tresses, which 
hung all over his face and shoulders. He owned 
three camels and shares in some others, and now 
accompanied us in charge of his pet Darchi, a light 
elegant female camel, hardly up to the weight of 
the tent walls, the cook and Toby, all of whom had 
tallen to his share. He had traded in donkeys to and 
from Oman, and was very proud of being able to 
converse with Salah in the latter’s own language. 

As the sun got high 1 was lying down on my 
bed, and listening lazily to the camel-men’s conver¬ 
sation outside, when I head a strange voice, and lifting: T 

up the door, saw the men commencing the salutation TV'/?' 

with a tall Baluch armed to the teeth. Behind hint, 
stood his camel, held by a woolly-haired little slave '■ 
carrying a long matchlock and a large Babich *'[ 
banjo. 

It was impossible to help laughing at the air of 
mournful resignation with which he kissed the hands / 

of each of the camel-men, who in return gravely 
kissed his twice. Then commenced the salutation, 
which generally occupies four or five minutes, as it is 
impolite, or a mark of assumption of superior dignity, 
for one man to ask fewer questions about the health of 
another than the other does about his. This salutation 
is gone through by the commonest camel-man with any 
one he may meet in his own country, and I used to 
quite dread encountering any strangers on the march, 
owing to the delay caused, and the consequent dis¬ 
organization of the line of march. Both men generally 
speak almost together after the first salaam or “ peace 
thus: “ Are you ‘ fit ’ ?” “ Are you quite well ? ” “ Is all 
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well ? ” “Is your house (by which wives are under¬ 
stood) well ? ” During this they join hands, and each 
kisses the other’s wrist three times; then “ by the 
kindness of God all is well,” etc., etc. Each then asks 
the other for news, both bashfully refuse to give any ; 
they ask again, and each solemnly avers that the only 
thing of the least interest to him is the state of the 
others health. One man meeting four men will 
sometimes go through all this with each one, but 
beyond that number the head of the larger party 
generally engages the one man in conversation, it 
being correct for a number to assume a superiority 
;;; over one man. 

After the conventional inquiry for news the visitor 
? took his leave, and seeing that he appeared to be 
making straight for the river, I called to my men to 
j ask him where he was going to ford it, and I could 
not help a feeling of surprise that it had not occurred 
to them to ask before ; this was quickly followed by 
the thought that a personal investigation would give 
rne a better idea of the real state of affairs than I 
could gain through the medium of my men, and put¬ 
ting on my hat, I went through the salutation with 
our new friend, and told him I would accompany 
him to the ford. We headed a procession and walked 
majestically towards the river, he being very careful 
never to get a step in advance, and to give me the 
precedence whenever the path was narrow. Our 
friend was a soldier passing from Abdul Nabi’s camp 
to his head-quarters at Gabrig, and we afterwards 
heard that his business was connected with another 
attempt to retake Jask fort. 

When we arrived at the water’s edge the camel- 
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CROSSING THE RIVER IN THE DARIC 

men all assured him that the mud was too soft and 
the water too deep; but I can never forget the haughty- 
air with which he turned round upon them and, 
grounding his gun, asked, “ Who says there is mud ? 
are not these my tracks of yesterday, when the water 
was much higher ? No one would own himself re 
sponsible for the assertion, and, without more ado, 
he hoisted the little boy on to the camel and, taking 
off his clothes, walked through the river. The water in 
the channel was deep, and the ascent on the other side 
was steep, but the crossing was neither soft nor slippery. 

Eventually tracing the statement as to the imprac¬ 
ticability of the passage to one Dadoo, apparently the 
only inhabitant of the place, and a man who would 
have had perhaps no unconquerable aversion to selling 
us eggs, milk, and fowls for any length of time w.e 
might be induced to stay, I gave orders to load up and 
cross at once. After what had passed, it seemed only 
natural to find that the camels had been turned out to 
graze on the other side of the river. The sun had set 
before we had finished loading, but after two stam¬ 
pedes (caused by Toby leaping off his camel) we got 
under way. The worst came at the last in a sudden■ 
descent into about five feet of mud and water, and old 
Eblis, who followed close behind me with all the 
sugar, flour, and rice, very nearly swayed right over, 
being only saved by the prompt interposition of the 
cam el-men’s heads under the boxes. 

It was a rather exciting half-hour standing on the 
shore watching the camels staggering through the 
cold, dark water. However, the food was safe, and 
each camel that scrambled dripping up the bank 
rendered our anxieties lighter. 
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We went just far enough from the bank to escape 
mosquitoes, and after successfully expostulating with 
Abdulla on the impropriety of pitching the tent so 
as to enclose three large milk bushes (a course which 
resulted in its being pitched in soft sand, and my 
narrowly escaping a horrible death through the fall of 
the tent-pole), we had dinner and turned in. 

Abdulla was a good old fellow, but too feeble to 
do much good at tent-pitching. By virtue of his age, 
however, he had become head of the men, an arrange¬ 
ment which I refrained from disturbing until I could 
find a man more fit for the place, a time which never 
came. He was a regular magpie at chattering, and 
' ^ while the tent was being pitched, would keep up a 
A constant stream of direction and applause. When all 
i,fe I else failed him he would pick up a peg and expatiate 
on its beautiful shape: “ Ah, this is a splendid peg, 
lovely peg this, got quite a point to it, hard as a nail,’" 
etc., etc. 

The next morning was bitterly cold; we were up 
with the partridges, but the camel-men were difficult to 
stir ; my own people had been provided with blankets, 
etc., but these men, though perfectly aware how cold 
the nights would be in the open air, had provided 
t themselves with nothing more than their ordinary 
wide cotton petticoats, shirt, and sheet. 

It appeared also that each camel’s particular load 
had not yet been definitely settled, and we were not 
yet to get off without much wrangling, in which a 
small boy, Ismail, with a very shrill voice always took 
a prominent part. Three of the camels belonged to 
his elder brother Abdulla, and his invariable course 
was to plant himself opposite them and object shrilly 
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MAD CAMELS. 


to each separate article which any one proposed to put 
on their backs. Another source of delay was the 
“ Pig,” a camel who unless about twenty minutes were 
expended in tying him up so that he could not move 
a foot, invariably rose and shook his load off at least 
twice before it was securely tied on. I had unfortu¬ 
nately been unable to get a jemadar or foreman, and 
consequently had to do the driving myself; however, 
the loss was only felt for the first two or three 
marches, after which each man knew his camel’s load, 
and understood that he had to do whatever stage I 
chose to make, even if he did not finish loading till 
noon. 

Phis day’s stage to the Gabrig river was twenty 
miles, and, after emerging from the fertile belt on the 
edge of the Jagln, led over sandhills and salt plains ; 
covered with low bushes till we saw the date groves 
and trees of Gabrig in the distance. Salah and myself 
rode on ahead, the only excitement being passing two 
herds of camels, with whom my animal showed a dis¬ 
position to engage in battle ; but just after we entered 
the Gabrig belt of trees we fell into the very danger 
we had taken so much trouble to avoid, that of meet¬ 
ing mad male camels, While passing under a sandhill 
we heard a tremendous roaring, and in a minute three 
enormous camels charged madly down the slope in 
front of us. We retired precipitately, though we could 
not help admiring these huge animals and the rapidity 
with which they can move their apparently unwieldy 
legs ; judging only from the sound of their feet when 
galloping no one could say that they were not horses, 
and pretty active horses too. 

We passed here a rather good specimen of a Baluch 
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burying ground. On the top of some huge shingly 
mounds were fourteen or fifteen rectangular enclosures 
built of sun-dried bricks; the walls were about four 
feet high in the centre, but rose at each corner of the 
building to a high triangular peak. In these were the 
graves of the aristocracy, each grave being covered 
with white, crimson, or light green pebbles. Outside 
all over the surface were similar patches of coloured 
pebbles marking the graves of the poorer people. 
The walls of the enclosures are to a certain extent 
rendered ornamental by triangular recesses fitting one 
into another like an endless W, each triangle being 
: . 5 filled up with lines of smaller W’s. The only means 
4 of entrance was a hole through which a man might 
crawl on all fours. 

Gabrig is so to speak the capital of Abdul Nabi, 
who owns the district enclosed on the east and west 
by the Jagln and Sadaich rivers, and on the north and 
south by the hills and the sea. 

Sport was reported to be very good in the hills 
behind Gabrig, so the next morning I sent for Rahi, a 
shikarri with whom I had had good sport on the 
Geigen hills, about seventy miles to the west, and, until 
hit arrival, strolled about among the jungle on the 
river-side botanizing and shooting black partridges. 
At noon, however, Rahi had not arrived, so, as ibex 
shooting that day was out of the question, I strolled 
clown to the village to arrange with him about to¬ 
morrow. 

Rahi was a slave of Abdul Nabi, and lived in one of 
the six or seven mat huts which accommodated the 
latter’s household and were placed near a cotton plan¬ 
tation apart from any other huts. I found him very 
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A DAY'S IBEX SHOOTING.. 


ill, having hacl twelve days’ fever and ague ; however, 
we agreed that (being both ill) we would try a day in 
the hills, and make as easy work of it as we could. 

It was eight miles from the camp to the Guarani 
hills, and the way was enlivened by meeting with a 
herd of about 700 female camels, into the midst of 
w hich my camel rushed me with the utmost violence. 
Our sport was much simplified by the presence in the 
low r valleys of innumerable mosquitoes, owing to which 
the ibex were unable to feed there, ancl were to be 
found only on the tops of the hills. After about three 
hours we found a herd of nineteen, among whom three 
very fine white ones excited great hopes. Just at the 
end of the stalk, however, we came suddenly upon 
five other ibex, whom we had not previously seen; 
with two hasty shots I missed with the first barrel but- 
killed with the second, the result being a young male 
with horns about six inches long. Rahi s triumph 
over Jellal was great, for the latter, a consummate 
“ laudator lemporis acti was down 'upon the new 
breed of shikarries, and had not failed to comment with 
considerable point on each false move the young man 
made in his pugging (tracking). 

We got back to camp about sunset, or rather to 
the camping ground, for the camp had gone on to 
Sadaich, and its sole representative was Ghulamshah, 
in charge of a kettle, a bag of flour, and a tin of cocoa 
and milk. After some cocoa we discussed the respec¬ 
tive advantages of going on to-night or Availing till 
to-morrow. There was a fine moon, and as the clouds 
in the north looked very threatening we decided on 
a move. Ghulamshah had a camel for himself and 
saddle-bags, Jellal his donkey, and I my camel ; and 
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fording the river, which is about sixty yards wide, and 
rather muddy, we bade farewell to Rahi and trudged 
off over the sandhills. Camels always travel capitally 
by night, and ours, beyond an inclination to fight when 
brought together, went along well. The stage was 
, twenty miles, and when about two-thirds through old 
Jellal dismounted and turned in under a sandhill, 
promising to come on to camp early. 

We arrived, as far as we could guess, at about 
2 a.m., and found, as I had half anticipated, that 
everybody had gone to sleep and no tent was pitched. 
However, with the assistance of a tent-peg, it did 
not take long to rouse the men up, and, after } had 
pointed out that such a course would inevitably bring 
them to a bad end, we soon had some shelter. The 
wind was now blowing fresh, and the ground being 
mud and shingle did not give good hold to the pegs, 
but taking the precaution to be on the windward side 
of the pole I turned in. 

It appeared to be in about half an hour that I was 
awakened by a great flapping, and rising found it 
about an hour before sunrise, and the windward corner 
peg was actually pulled up. I knocked it in and 
turned in again; but about nine o’clock I was again 
roused by a tremendous storm of wind and rain. The 
thunder roared just overhead, and the men soon 
rushed in with their bags, etc., and four were set to 
hold the pole, while two more hammered in despera¬ 
tion at the pegs; these were, however, far too short, 
and the men had to sit by the ropes till the squall 
blew over. 

As soon as the weather cleared up, we took down 
the kanats (tent walls) and spread them in the sun to 
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clry, and I sent the men to cut four good stout posts 
which we carried with us, and which afterwards 
proved invaluable. 

The Sadaich river, on the banks of which we were 
encamped, was now a roaring muddy torrent, and 
we could only congratulate ourselves that our night 
march had saved us from being shut up on the wrong 
side of the Gabrig, while our camp was at Sadaich. > ^ 

The day was spent in drying everything, and an 
unsuccessful search for a furious old wild boar, said 
to have taken up its residence close to our camp ; 
while the servants enjoyed themselves immensely in , ; ' 

bargaining for sheep, fowls, and ghee [clarified butter), 
with the result, after much animated discussion, of 
the purchase of one bottle of ghee, which I at once _ 
coiinlcrmandcd, as, though ghee is a necessary evil 
in the station, out in the jungle the sheep are very fat; % 

they are moreover of the fat-tailed sort, and carry 
a large reservoir of fat in their tails. 

Next -morning was fine, and the river was (of 
course) pronounced impassable. However, the experi¬ 
ence at Jagln had decided me to take the matter 
entirely into my own hands ; it was impossible not to 
see that otherwise we should be in a fair way to 
imitate the man who sat on the bank waiting till 
the river should run by. Sending men across with 
branches to mark the patches of quicksand, we got 
safely across, though at one time I almost feared I 
had been precipitate, for one camel got mired and fell. 

This was Tajoo’s poor Darchi, but luckily her load 
was nothing perishable, being the cook and the kanats, 
which were quickly removed, and the camel raised 
before she had sunk very deep. 
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Our stage this day to Surag was luckily a short one 
for five miles of the road were slippery mud, Salah 
and myself took a long detour to the south and found 
about 200 acres of wheat and cotton ; the men plough¬ 
ing, etc., were nearly all slaves. 

Surag was the pleasantest place we had yet camped 
at, and I sat outside till late in the evening with a 
huge tree burning in front of me. We were, how¬ 
ever, disappointed at seeing nothing of the friend we 
expected to meet, as one more stage east was all we 
could conveniently make before striking north. 

Next evening found us at Kashi, after sixteen very 
difficult miles over broken hills, without any definite 
road. At one time Salah and myself got into a cul de 
sac from which there seemed positively no exit, save 
by retracing our steps for upwards of a mile, a most 
unpleasant proceeding. Dismounting we prospected, 
and, discovering a dry watercourse which appeared to 
lead our way, we scrambled down into it, dragging the 
camels after ; us and fervently hoping that the baggage 
would have found some better route. Our difficulties 
ended here, for the nullah took us along for two or 
three miles, then into another nullah by which we got 
clear of the hills. 

At Kashi, also, there was no sign of our friend ; so 
next morning, in a bitter cold wind, we loadeci up and 
struck away north, ten degrees west, heading for the 
Karwan district. 

The country here was composed of shingly banks 
and plains intersected by small sandy water-courses, 
whose course was marked by lines of long grass and 
low jungle. Wild thyme was abundant, and in. places 
scented the whole air. 


SHUR HILLS 


We had obtained a guide at Kashi, an unfortunate 
old fellow with a remarkably fine head, beard, and 
Herculean shoulders, but one of whose legs was only 
half as long as the other. He had three donkeys 
which he rode by turns, was a chatty, good-natured 
fellow, but knew nothing of the route. 

Crossing the small Kashi river, at this time a chain 
of pools and mud, we skirted a large area of -low salt 
mud-hills, covered with flakes of bright chrome sand¬ 
stone. Leaving this on our left, we passed through 
four or five miles of shingly banks, and about noon 
arrived at Nowalag, some large salt mud-hills on the 
edge of a belt of trees in the district of Karwan. 

I shall have so often to mention these salt mud-hills, 
that it will save trouble to give here a brief description 
of them, and refer to them in future under their native 
name of Shur. They are high, sharp-edged ridges 
of a whitey-blue mud, and are fairly regular in shape, 
the section of the main ridge being an acute-angled 
isosceles triangle. From the main ridge spring nu¬ 
merous spurs or buttresses ol the same construction 
as itself. The surface has generally a “ noduly ” ap¬ 
pearance, and they are more or less intersected by veins 
of gypsum, varying from two to five or six inches in 
thickness; nothing ever grows on them, and they'are 
found between and at the foot of the other hills, from 
the sides of which also patches of shur mud constantly 
project; shur means salt. 

Old Jellal added to his enormities in his companions’ 
eyes by the unbounded and almost unfair demands 
lie made on the hospitality of the inhabitants. Imme¬ 
diately on catching me up here, where I had halted 
lor the baggage, he discovered some goat pugs, and 
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was off on their track for a bowl of dogh. On this 
occasion he repaid his host's hospitality by purchasing 
on my behalf a fine young lamb with foui hoi ns, a 
thing very common here. 

Leaving Nowalag in a slightly north-westerly direc¬ 
tion. we crossed the Karwan river four times, and 
arrived at the Jowdar* hills. The water here was 
fairly sweet, but the boulders were white with crusted 
salt. Winding amongst the jowdar hills, we crossed 
and recrossed the river, the bed of which was now 
full of large clumps of fine pish, a plant or tree which 
in this country fills the place taken in England by the 
oak, ash, elm, bricks, slates, boots, matches, and a host 
of other materials. 

The pish is Chtxmatrops Ritchiana , a fan-palm, and 
grows in clumps in the beds of rivers running through 
salt ground. The root is a thick, "black, fibrous tiunis., 
which runs along the ground for about twelve or fifteen 
feet, throwing up at regular intervals branches which 
in favourable soil attain a height of nine feet. I ae 
fronds are sometimes four feet from the setting-on to 
the tip ; but when so large they appear to lose much 
of their toughness, and those a foot or a foot and a 
half long are most esteemed. Like other fan-palms, 
it dies after flowering and bearing fruit once. It sends 
up from the centre a tall straight stem, from which at 
regular intervals numerous branches curve out in a 
horizontal direction, the whole having a pyramidal 
form. 

The fruit is called Kunar or Kunal, and is eaten 
though not much esteemed ; the young white heart 


* ju dar, a place with a rivulet in it. 
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of the tree is eaten like that of the date. Some trees 
produce a fluffy substance which, when soaked in a 
solution of trat-wood and dried, furnishes admirable 
tinder ; the leaves split into fingers and twisted to¬ 
gether make tough ropes, the mats made of these 
leaves are particularly strong and lasting. In the 
hills, where the fan-palm is plentiful, houses are thatched 
with it, and rendered quite waterproof. It is carried 
from the hills to the plains on camels, a good camel 
being able to carry ten krans’ worth (the value of a 
kran is one franc). The pish in the bed of the Kar- 
wan river resembled miniature date groves, and greatly 
increased the beauty of the river from the high banks. 

I'he night was lovely, and we camped at PugunzI, 
pugunz meaning the heart of the pish tree. Next 
morning Mihrap, our guide, objected to the load on 
his camel; and luckily, as we were quarrelling, a man 
came up with a camel who was bound also for Bint, 

‘ so we gave Mihrap his conge and engaged HaBibl, 
and, after a loading that lasted four hours and included 
seven pitched battles, we marched triumphantly up 
out of the bed of the Karwan, and after two hours 
over a high shingly plateau, we arrived at the foot of 
some perfectly barren hills; here three plain deer 
were disturbed just in the line of march, but, though 
I made a long detour, I could not get their wind. 

After a mile along the base of these hills, we struck 
into them, and going slightly westerly, we entered the 
Tenk river. Tenk is the same word as Tang (a pass), 
and there are three rivers within twenty miles of each 
other all bearing this name. This Tenk had rocky 
sides and bottom, for we were now fairly in the hills, 
and there is but little level ground for about a hundred 
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miles due north, when the level of the Lashari plains 
is reached. 

We followed the course of the Tenk for about a 
mile, the bed being about four hundred yards wide, 
arid the hills on either side from fifty to three hundred 
feet high. Here we met two men with camels loaded 
with pish. As I had not yet acquired sufficient influ¬ 
ence with my men to prevent their exchanging saluta¬ 
tions for a quarter of an hour with everybody they 
met, I was obliged to let them all sit down and 
converse, merely stipulating that one man should go 
on with the camels. 

The news was that Mir Haji, Chief of Bint, had 
killed a brother of Hamam Shah, a great man of Stirag, 
and that thirty men had just preceded us to take Mir 
Haji before Hussein Khan, of Kasser Kand, to get 
compensation. I pointed out the fact that the only 
pugs on the route were those of two camels and one 
donkey, and questioned the accuracy of the number 
given ; but our informants immediately made it thirty 
five, and it was apparent that before they reached their 
desti nation, Sadaich, a very considerable army would 
have gone up. The matter was a blood feud, the 
“ belli teterrima causa ” being a somewhat wealthy 
widow, whose frailty appeared to have been less care¬ 
fully concealed than usual. 

We were now aiming for the Slhran-i-Koh, or crim¬ 
son mountain, a hill which in all lights was a soft rich 
crimson, and, leaving the Tenk, which was said to 
come to an end here, we branched off to -the right, 
down the Slhrani nullah. Following this about a 
mile, we turned under the brow of Slhran, and, pass- 
ing up a steep, narrow defile, we descended on the 
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other side into the Gari river. Following this a short 
time, we crossed another steep defile into the Derai 
nullah, and after another tough bit of climbing, entered 
the bed of the Sartapi * river, and getting into some 
rather more open country, we camped about sunset. 

* “ Sart ap,” corruption of “ sard ab,”—cold water. 
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To those uninitiated into camel travelling, a sketch of 
an arrival at camp may be of interest. 1 his evening', 
for instance, the sun had almost gone down upon us 
still on the march, for in this country places suitable; 
for camping only occur about once in six or seven 
miles; we had thus very often the alternative of a 
very short stage or a very long one. Now our trusty 
guide Habib! received his wages per diem, and at the 
first halting-place after ten miles would swear solemnly 
that if we did not stop there we would not find another 
suitable place till midnight. In this the camel-men 
would clamorously back him up, quite indifferent to 
the fact that they could not possibly know anything 
about it. This, of course, after the first day, resulted 
in my taking the matter into my own hands, and 
refusing to stop anywhere till 4 p.m, 1 here was 
a certain amount of responsibility in thus taking loaded, 
and tired camels over an endless chaos of barren hills 
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through dark evenings and in the face of the “only man 
who knew the road, and I often laughed to myself at 
the meek manner in which the men submitted, when, 
had they but known it, they could so easily have com¬ 
pelled a halt; but we never came to serious harm, and 
indeed I never could have made the journey in the 
time allowed me had I not thus taken charge. 

To-day, declining to stop under the Slhrani hill, and 
having also been much delayed by the quarrels over 
loading, we were later than usual; Salah and myself 
on ahead were thus glad to find a flat place for the 
tent in the Sartapi river; that was the first thing which 
became apparent in the dim light, then water, then 
heaps of driftwood caught by the tamarisk trees in the 
now dry river bed. Our experienced eyes could not 
be deceived in deciding that the dark spots on the hill 
sides were lorti (Taverneci Sparlceci ); we dismounted 
and immediately found some trat bushes [salicornia ), 
the salt meat without which these camels cannot long 
retain their health and appetite. 

Here was “ lizzat,” as the Baluchis expressed it. 
Salah set to work making tea, Ghulamshah hoppled * 
our two camels, took off their nose reins, and soon 
after we heard old Jelial coining along in the distance 
abusing his donkey, the guide, the country, and many 
other things. How he brightened up when he saw 
our evident intention of camping. 

“ Ah, Sahib, capital place this, water, firewood, and 
fodder abundant; ” and in two minutes he had tied his 
donkey to a bush, shaken out some of the grass with 
which it always arrived loaded, and, getting a handful 


* Tied the two hind legs. 






of dates from Salah, was off collecting driftwood. 
“ Tent here, sahib, eh ?” he would say as he arrived 
with a load. “ Cook’s camp here ; ” then he would go 
and badger Salah till the latter got the nargilla out 
of his saddle-bags, and gave him a handful of tobacco, 
for your Baluch is dying for a smoke when tired, 
{ and Jella .1 was getting old. 

Then we hear the merry voices of the camel-men, 
and old Eblis strides in with the cook’s two heavy 
boxes, and announces his arrival by a thundering roar, 
^bowing that at all events he is not much fatigued. 

“ A 1 ham du lillah,” is the cry, “ marro shap bita, 
manzila sangln bid” ( To-day it began to be night, 
r and the stage was a heavy one). “ Where shall I put 
the cookhouse ? ” “ Where the tent ? ” “ Is there 

any fodder here ? ” “Trust the sahib for that; ” and 
in six or seven minutes all the camels would be un¬ 
loaded, hoppled and turned loose, and the men enjoy¬ 
ing a feed of dates and a pull at Salah’s nargilla, 
meanwhile discussing with Habibi the chances for and 
against the presence of the dreaded jur or oleander. 
g Soon old Abdulla wonders, in a stage whisper, 
whether the sahib will have the tent pitched or not, 
and on receiving my answer “no,” the men prepare 
for the night. Two take a long stick, and, slinging 
the three waterskins across it, go to the stream for 
water; two must go for firewood; Abdulla gets a 
firebrand from our fire and prepares a pot of rice; 
the cook quarrels with and bullies Jellal, who takes 
it quietly enough from the man who controls his 
rations, and four more men make bags of their sheets 
and go off with short sickles to cut lorti. The night 
is heavenly, and I stroll about the camp and bully 
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the cook at rather short intervals. By the time I 
have finished my dinner the men all come in and have 
their rice with—at this early stage of their journey— 
a little very putrid salt fish. (Their fish was some¬ 
times so strong smelling that I had to make special 
arrangements for its separate transport.) I sit in my. 
little arm-chair over a roaring fire. Ghulamshah 
makes the bed and covers all with a mackintosh, for 
the dew is very heavy. Then the men bring in their 
camels, remove the saddles, and come to Salah for 
pitch plaister for any fresh sores. The four grass- 
cutters announce gladly that they have seen no julr, 
and Habibl, who has been busy with his own camel, 
assumes a “ told you so ” sort of manner. 

The camels are all made to kneel with their heads 
to the fire, the lorti is apportioned out, and the feeding 
commences. It is a picturesque scene; the glare of < 
the fire falls redly on the men’s animated faces as they 
chafif one another and talk about camels and krans, 
the only subjects in which a Baluch is at home. Each 
man holds his camel’s nose-string in one hand, and 
with the other makes up a handy wisp of lorti; then 
he draws the camel’s nose down, thrusts one end of 
the wisp into its mouth, and pushes it in till the 
animal begins to chew. They afterwards consult with 
ffablbl (in whom, since the triumph, about the jur, 
they have regained a temporary confidence), and, 
hearing it is safe to turn their camels loose, they do 
so. The transition is brief from a roaring fire with 
its animated surroundings to a few smouldering embers 
included by a ring of white-sheeted forms, some of 
whom snored fearfully. 

i he country immediately around us was low shurs 




of various colours from chocolate to dull yellow. In 
order to get away early we had not pitched the tent, 
and were lying in the bed of the river. It was 
awkward about 9 p.m., just as we were turning in, 
to find a steady shower of rain commencing. We 
lit fires in various places to show the way, and soon 
"carried everything up the side of a hill near, and, 
wrapping myself in my mackintosh, I slept well. 
Scarcely any rain fell after all, so our change of camp 
was hardly needed but that rain might have fallen 
farther up the river and washed us out suddenly. 

9 Next morning as we were having breakfast, while 
' the men loaded the camels, a Baltich rode up, followed 
. by his slave, also mounted; the former got off to 
pay his respects, but he had had all his front teeth 
knocked out, and his speech was difficult to uader- 
i stand. He was one of the parties interested in the 
before-mentioned blood feud, and was on his way to 
Bint, where we afterwards met him. His name was 
Kerimdad, and he had a great reputation for knowing 
all the routes through the hills. He asked, as usual, 
for powder, but used the word “ marsala,” and it was 
amusing to see the face of the cook, who overheard 
the request and fancied it an attack upon his treasured 
curry powder. Baluchi gunpowder is not good, and 
a careful analysis of its ingredients could not fail to 
surprise an English powder manufacturer. The best 
powder is made in Panchgur, Minab, and other small 
towns ; that from Bandar Abbas is bad, being probably 
imported from Bombay. The Baluchis also make a 
sufficiently powerful sort in the jungle, using probably 
trat-wood. 

The next morning (which was January the iSth) 
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we followed the Sartapi for half an hour between low 
shuns, backed by hills averaging 800 teet, and then, 
ascending a steep defile, emerged on to a high, shingly 
plateau. Straight ahead was the Gou Koh, marked 
by Lieut. Stifife in his latest chart as 6,400 feet, high, 
and from which emanates the Gabrig (Gao rig) river. 
To our right the almost parallel ranges of Ligandi and 
Sharlki abutted on to the path. 

After about 2-|- miles we rounded the N.W. end 
of Ligandi and saw the Band-i-Sharlki. 1 hese two 
very striking ranges are about 1,600 feet high, 
and impassable except in a few places even for a 
man on foot; they converge sharply towards the 
south-east, and a bitterly cold wind comes down 
the gorge. 1 he Sharlki nullah, which divides the 
hills, contained a little brackish water; here we saw 
two flocks of sheep and goats feeding on the sand¬ 
hills, the vegetation of which consisted almost entirely 
of trat. 

About eight miles after Ligandi we passed between 
the end of the Sharlki range and a low hogbacked 
hill on the left; in the distance to the north were 
the blue tops of the Hashingan mountains ; the end 
of Sharik was marked by a curious castellated hill, 
reminding one of a blanc mange shape. "W e had been 
ascending gradually while crossing this plateau, and 
as we entered the wide pass we obtained a more open 
view than we had enjoyed since entering the hills. 
Mountains all round as far as the eye could reach, 
of every colour from chocolate to sky blue. 

Toby here was — unwittingly—the cause of a little 
excitement which may be worth mentioning. He 
generally rode with the cook, and was quite an adept 
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at balancing himself on a swaying camel over rough 
ground ; to-day, however, he had been allowed to run 
on his, own little legs and “ hinc illce lacrimce I was 
trudging along at the head of the caravan when 
word was passed up along the long line that Toby 
had frightened a man’s camel and given the rider a 
severe fall. I was rather annoyed,—for of course it is 
unwise to travel with a pet dog even in such an un¬ 
orthodox Muslim country as this,—hut I had mounted 
Abdulla, who was rather knocked up, on my riding 
camel, and did not quite relish going half a mile back 
to investigate the matter. 

Shortly afterwards I heard some angry conversation 
going on in the rear, and soon two very tall, white- 
bearded old Baluchis came riding up to me mounted 
on splendid camels ; they both had enormous noses, 
such as are only seen on Baluchi faces. On learning 
from Zangi—who was close behind me heading the 
caravan with Old Eblis—that I was the “ waja,” one 
of them rode up to me, and, perhaps thinking from 
my insignificant appearance (for he had never seen a 
Feringi), that I might be bullied with impunity, he com¬ 
menced a long and loud-voiced string of complaints. 
He related with much violent and offensive gesture how 
he and his holy friend,—both were Syeds (descendants 
of the prophet) he said,—were riding along, when an 
evil-minded and immoral dog or fox, as the case might 
be, belonging to me, had jumped at their camels and 
so frightened them that his friend had fallen to the 
ground ; how he had drawn his sword and was on 
the point of cutting the dog into pieces, when the 
thought occurred to him that the dog was not his, 
and he had stayed his hand as became a holy man, 
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and determined to refer the matter to mef “and 
now,’' he added, “what have you to say?” Loud 
speech of this kind must be met by louder speech ki 
this country, and, under a certain amount of irritation 
at his language towards my doggie and myself, I 
proceeded to outtalk him. I commenced by telling 
him that I did not consider a person who could not 
ride a camel as either a man or a Baluch (a telling 
taunt where the men pride themselves so much on 
their camel-riding and their nationality). This begin¬ 
ning decided my men, who had hitherto bee?) rather 
doubtful about taking my pari against two Syeds, men 
not so common here as at Yazd and other places in 
Persia, and I saw that they were with me. I went 
on to inform him in my choicest Baluchi that my long 
experience of Baluchis had compelled me to come 
to the conclusion that, when young, they were not 
endowed with much sense, and when old they were, 
as a rule, absolute idiots. I finished by assuring him 
that, had he defiled my dog with his leaden sw'ord, 
I would have beaten him black and blue, and by 
advising both him and his friend that next time they 
went on a journey they should get a couple of quiet 
donkeys to ride oh. 

The man was beaten on his own ground, and, in a 
whining tone, begged for a kaladar {a rupee ) to buy 
some medicine ; this being scornfully refused, he fell 
back upon the old cry “ Inchruki daru” (a little 
powder). Having my man now well in hand, I with 
great dignity ordered Ghulamshah to give him a little, 
at the same time instructing him in Hindustani to give 
him the whole flaskful. He expected a thimbleful, 
and it was grand to see his face, at first somewhat 
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clouded at being referred to the servant, gradually 
smile, look cunning, and at last astonished, as the shiny 
' black stream continued to run into the corner of his 
sheet until he had enough to last him about two years 
and to give him such a superiority over his fellows as 
s > he had never gained by his religion. We parted the 
best of friends, both Syeds imploring me to come and 
stay a day or two at their village. 

After the Jamki (or forked, pass ) we commenced a 
slight descent; the ground was in many places white 
with salt, studded with luxuriant pish, and ornamented 
with vividly green agrich bushes. About 2\ miles 
from the Jamki (orfork) we suddenly broke upon the 
magnificent view of the noble Gidlch valley. 

This valley was here quite straight for five or six 
miles, the bed was partly shingle and partly vertical,, 
hard, blue clay strata. The valley from top to top 
was about a mile broad, the hills on each side sloping 
down to the edges of a broad belt of fine tamarisk and 
other trees, between which ran the smooth, dark blue 
river, at this time sixty yards broad with an average 
depth of two feet and a velocity here of about five 
miles an hour. Just to the right of our crossing place 
it rushes down a natural weir, caused by the projection 
of a stratum of the blue clay, which is almost of the 
consistency of rock. Altogether it would have been a 
charming camping place,—water, fodder and firewood 
were abundant, and the men did their best to make 
me stop there,—but it was only about two o’clock, and 
I knew from experience the value of the guide’s assur¬ 
ances that we should find no other water till midnight. 
Habibi, as usual in such cases, refused point blank 
to proceed, stating violently that we were going to 
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destruction ; but as he followed when I led on, it was 
plain that mine was the right course. 

After crossing the river, we turned to the east for 
about two miles through low shtirs, from the tops of 
some of which I noticed little streams of salt water 
trickling down. Then we went north over a fairly 
level extent of rocky plain, interspersed with shuts, full 
of six-inch thick veins of pure gypsum. In the blue 
distance far ahead was the lofty Band-i-Nilag, the 
range through which the Fanoch pass leads, and pro¬ 
bably a continuation of the Aphen-i-Band in Basha- 
kard. We passed a nullah called Shirln Kandag, 

(sweet defile) unimportant looking here, but said to 
go to sea at Surag, and, leaving the Mlroi Koh on 
our left, passed on over another three miles of rough 
ground into the Hurdin valley, which was white with 
salt, and where the pish flourished in wild luxuriance, 
the fronds being four feet long and the plants running 
seven feet high. 

After some rough travelling and crossing many 
small black-watered, rusty-margined, slightly bitter 
creeks, we opened upon the Pazga valley just opposite 
a striking rock on the top of the opposite cliff, called 
Kunar Kanu. The Pazga here has a much wider bed 
than the Gidich, but there is nothing grand about the 
view, owing to the hills on both sides being low and 
the river split into three channels, all hidden in 
dense kash* and kik grasses and gaz, jur, and other 
bushes. 

Here on the Pazga was the regular camping ground 
for all caravans passing between Bint and the sea- 
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board, and we found a caravan, which had arrived 
that day from Bint, carrying about ninety bags of 
dates, for sale at Sadaich and at whichsoever of the 
scattered mltags (or small settlements) on the way 
they might find purchasers. The men called upon us 
in the evening, and—as had done all the other people 
we had met since leaving Jask—commiserated me 
greatly on the wretched condition of my riding camel. 
This was a matter of indifference to me, as I had 
walked nearly the whole of each stage since entering 
the hills, and I never asked them if they had a better 
one which I could hire, for I felt sure they had. 

Here also at Pazga is the jur or gfsh tree, which is 
poison for camels. This beautiful bush (oleander) is 
fatal to all beasts except donkeys. Camels, goats and 
sheep will not, as a rule, eat it of their own accord, 
but a single leaf getting into the fodder cut for them 
would kill those who ate it Some camels may be 
trusted to graze in the middle of it, while others eat 
any green shrub they see. 

The morning of the 20th was gloomy, and Habibi 
said the river filled very rapidly, and that, if rain was 
falling up country, we should be unable to get out of 
the valley, which, soon after we left camp, narrowed to 
a width of about half a mile with broad low hills and 
shurs on each side, thickly studded with gaz/'pLsh and 
kash grass (tamarisk, chamcerops , and pampas). 

After about a mile and a half we struck the Kahir- 
gazi; the strata were perpendicular and remarkably 
regular here, the bluish shur mud being about six 
inches thick and the chocolate coloured sandstone 
about four inches. 

Soon after we crossed into the Kalkla district, and 
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following the small Kalkla stream for about a mile, 
left it on the right bank, 

i he surface of these hills, which are composed of 
alternate strata qf shur mud and brown sandstone, is 
always covered with a thick layer of loose angular 
flakes of the sandstone ; the size of these flakes is pro¬ 
portionate to the thickness of the sandstone strata 
This layer appears to be created by the rain washing 
away the shur mud and leaving the sandstone ridges 
bare, which, from exposure to alternate heat and wet, 
crack off and fall all over the surface. 

Here we came upon almost the first animal life we 
had met with since entering the hills. Flocks of rusty 
coloured birds were frequent; they were the size of 
sparrows but of rather more elongated body, and their 
note exactly resembled the creaking of a loosely made 
rusty iron wire gate. 


After two miles the sandstone strata were not alter¬ 
nated by strata of shur. Ahead were two high hills to 
our right; on our left were shur with horizontal strata 
of gypsum for twelve feet from the surface, and above 
that was three feet of shingle and mud. After another 
mile and a quarter we re-entered the Pazga valley, 
the banks of which were regularly sloped, perpen¬ 
dicular strata of sandstone and shDr. 

Here were two large rugged hills, on our right and 
one on our left; the former covered with huge boulders 
of a purple shiny stone. The view was magnificent, 
immense boulders of dark green, crimson, and purple, 
intersected by a network of wavy white veins. The 
hills were simply of every colour of the rainbow. 

We crossed the Pazga river, which was here three 
times as large as at our camping place, then passed a 
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shrine, called—like all the others on this route—Pir 
Tarl, consisting simply of a heap of stones to which 
every passer-by contributed something. Men mounted 
oh camels will throw their sticks on to it, and men on 
foot will pick up a stone and throw it on, and, should 
their suass (grass sandals ) be worn out, they will keep 
them till they come to a ziarat (shrine) and drop them 
there. 

The origin of this puzzled meat first, but afterwards, 
while journeying along the pilgrims’ road to Kerbela, 
I found ziarats exactly similar, and received, both from 
pilgrims and natives of the country, what I have no 
doubt to be the true explanation. 

On the stony parts of the Kerbela road through 
Kurdistan these stone heaps are especially frequent, 
and immediately suggest the idea that they are crude 
attempts at road-clearing, and the natives all say that 
the mullas have given out that it behoves all true 
believers passing along the road, to cast at least one 
stone on each heap, to make the road easier to the 
holy pilgrims, thereby becoming part-sharers in the 
latter’s sanctity. The custom has been introduced 
into Baluchistan, where it is certainly particularly 
wanted, while the reason for it is not realized by such 
splendid hill walkers as the Baluchis, who always aver 
that each heap marks the burial place of some saint. 
Often, when ahead of the caravan in Baluchistan, I 
have made a heap of stones by the side of the tract, 
and, when the men got near, have ostentatiously 
thrown a stone on to it, and my example was always 
unhesitatingly followed. 

Rounding the foot of the right hand Kalkia hill, 
we again crossed the Pazga, past two large snowy white 
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GORGEOUS COLOURING OF IIILES. 

boulders in mid-stream. The river here was twenty 
feet wide, with an average depth of one and a half feet; 
around us the hills were positively of every imaginable 
hue. Passing on up a very difficult defile, called thh‘ 
Ridagon Darag, we entered a sea of hills of such 
rich and variegated tints as must really be seen to be 
believed. 

After a mile and a half through this richly coloured 
sea of hills, we entered the small Hadar or Halirt 
river, on the banks of which are many small settle¬ 
ments. The strata here were perpendicular and wavy, 
as if the material had been moved when half consoli¬ 
dated. We passed between two of four conical bills 
called the Katal Janin, a name which may or may not 
have an Arabic derivation.*' One of these peaks was 
of a rich blood red. We were now heading for the 
Siga Pusht hill, which was about half a mile distant. 
All around were curiously shaped tall peaks, on which 
the chief shrubs were dihlr, agrich, and talari; the 
latter is, in Baluch phraseology, lords brother, and is 
another species of that much esteemed camel vetch, 
whose place it fills entirely in these latitudes. 

At the foot of the Siga Pusht is another shrine, also 
called Pir Tari, and here abounded a sort of sweet 
potato, the leaves of which have no white lines and 
curl round over the ground like young snakes, instead 


* Soon after leaving Marrick, the second stage on the Bahomadi 
route from Jask to Anguhran, the capital of Bashakard, is a pass called 
Katal. Zan or Katal Janin. I could get no explanation of the name 
further than that the camels, if not led, would sometimes break their 
loads against the sides of the pass. There is another place near 
Oushdahndarri, where the road leads up a narrow cleft in the rocks, 
which bears the same name. 
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of sticking up. Here also was much trat jungle, and 
the roacl was crossed by another very faint track, along 
which came a solitary donkey, who stared at us in 
.•inute surprise. 

In the hills we entered now the shur strata are 
much thicker than the sandstone, which results in the 
flake covering being very thin and small. 

Passing the Siga Pusht hill we entered a wide valley 
full of trees and shrubs. Here we re-entered the 
Pazga river into which the Siga Pusht stream runs; 
here was a fenced patch of wheat in the bed of the 
river, which was about a quarter of a mile wide and 
contained much tall kash growing to the height of 
thirteen feet.' 

We entered the Siga Pusht stream, the bed of which 
we followed about three-quarters of a mile, when we 
entered the Gari river again near the Gari Drtip (or 
Gari river hollow). The bed was white with salt, and 
. v here about four hundred yards wide. We passed a 
large settlement containing many extensive groves of 
tail date-trees, many fenced gardens of tobacco, beans, 
and spaces reserved for rice when the season should 
come in, about two months hence. The water appeared 
to stand here some time, judging by the presence ot 
many water weeds, while the existence of siriks (or 
upper storied huts) on the tops of all the neighbouring 
hills betokened the presence of many consequent 
mosquitoes. 

This was quite a delightful oasis in the sea of barren 
hills through which we had been travelling. Its ir¬ 
rigation was quite scientific, and there were many small 
well-built bridges. The walls of the gardens had the 
appearance of being built of English bricks, so regularly 
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*' I received many conflicting statements as to whether this river 
dried up in the hot weather, and think the truth to be that it would 
dry up in a very dry year, and continue running during the summer 
succeeding a moderate rainfall. 
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square were the flakes of sandstone of which they were 
composed. The strata of the hills here were alternately 
brown sandstone and. good earth, not at all salt. To 
our left was a many-coloured mountain, which looked 
as if it had been struck by lightning, boulders the size 
of houses lying about it anyhow. One canal, which 
had been dug to bring the water direct from higher up 
the river, was upwards of a mile in length, and was 
crossed by two strong bridges of mud and stone. 

Jdere we overtook a stout, good-humoured looking 
man, who was returning to his native place; he had 
very much the expression of a jovial English farmer, 
and hospitably offered us some of his travelling pro¬ 
visions of shilanch, a very hard and sour cheese. He 
said that Mir Haji’s brother was the chief man at 
Gari Drap, and that there were but three or four 
families of importance, the rest of the houses being 
occupied by servants and slaves. 

We passed up the river bed, which was very broad 
and shingly, studded with bushes. Settlements are 
clotted all along this river ; on our left was the village 
of Daslclr, and on our right Rah Gudar, while straight 
ahead was Tarampog. The river here was very rapid, 
fifty feet broad with an average depth of one foot, and 
is said to originate from the Band-i-Nllag and is with 
the Gidich and the Pazga an almost perennial tributary 
of the Rapsh.* 

Passing up the river bed we went between the 
villages of Tarampog and Rendag. All around were 





date and other trees, behind which were almost barren 
hills. About two miles after emerging from the river 
bed the road to the Fanoch pass branched off to our 
left past some date-trees, called Umkan. All the date- 
trees here were in a most slovenly condition, and Salah, 
who was used to the Basrah farming, animadverted on 
' the owners in no measured terms, assuring me that if 
they were but properly looked after, the yield would 
be fully a quarter more than it is. 

We were now heading for a large, conical hill called 
the Si Purg, and one and a half miles after leaving the 
road to Fanoch, we crossed the small rocky-bedded 
stream Zangutan, which here flows east, has but small 
volume with a deep bed, and a width of about three 
hundred yards. It is said to be a tributary of the 
Rapsh and perennial, but the latter is doubtful. We 
crossed the river by another Pir Tari, and camped 
about 4 p.m. under a hill, weather very gloomy and 
threatening. 

f. I was convinced that Bint must be very close, but 
the guide, as usual, denied it, and his statement that 
no fodder could be got. further on was accidentally 
corroborated by our seeing a string of donkeys carry- 
ino- camel fodder towards Bint We were content to 

o 

camp, for, should it be at all a large place, involving 
a ceremonious arrival, we should perhaps be able to 
perform the operation better after a short stage than 
after a long one. 

During the night it rained pretty steadily, and when 
the sun rose it was entirely obscured by an inky sky, 
from which a heavy, perpendicular rain poured down 
as if it never intended to stop. We had, in a measure, 
turned the tables on the camel-men, for had they taken 
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our advice, they would now have been safely housed 
in Bint. They wore a mutinous aspect at first, but a 


little chaff at the badness of their naslb (or fortune) put *§ 
them into a good humour, and they loaded up in the 
pouring rain cheerily enough. 

Bint proved to be about three miles away, and 
agreeably surprised us in being a much larger place 
than we expected. It consisted on first view of a 
high, steep hill crowned by a square mud fort sur¬ 
rounded by many other similar flat-topped buildings. 

On each side were a mile or two of date-trees, in front 
was a shingly plain sprinkled with grass, and. on the 
^ t was the cutious, conical hill bi Burg. .A,s we 
advanced through the rain we saw every flat roof 
covered with people, while numbers poured out from 
town towards us. We counted 140 before dismount¬ 
ing, and, in spite of the wet, they still poured out. 

Kerim dad (the man who had overtaken us at Sartapi) 
had warned the Mir of our visit, and the latter had 
consequently deferred his journey to Geh, on the blood 
feud business before mentioned; and now, before the 
tent was fairly pitched, he sent word that he wished 
to come and see me. 

The tent was pitched under great difficulties, owing 
to the crowd, the rain, and the elastic hardness of the 
ground, which sent the pegs flying into the air unless 
held down very firmly. The mallet, if once laid down, 
was not found under half an hour’s search, for the 
ground being wet, it formed at once a convenient 
roosting place for at least five humped-up shivering 
natives, who completely concealed it from view. 

Our ancient shikarri Jellal had, it appeared, married 
the daughter of the Mir’s choush (or headman ) and the 
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I two.men immediately struck up a friendship, the choush 
(Keramshah) being very useful in expelling the crowd 
from the tent while the walls were being fastened up. 

I .was not clearly given to understand which was the 
Mir in the procession which soon entered the tent, but 
. naturally addressed myself to the fat, unhealthy man 
to whom the others gave precedence. He, however, 
spoke but little, and as his friends insisted on his 
sitting on my portable camp bed (an operation which, 
even after much practice, I dared not perform) he lost 
much dignity by finding himself suddenly sink to the 
ground and become overwhelmed under a mass of 
bedding. 

I found conversation much more practicable with 
a spare energetic man who sat next to him, and 
who spoke good Persian, not using any ceremony 
but speaking directly to the point, and clearly. This 
was Mir Haji, the chief. He answered all my ques¬ 
tions without hesitation, and freely asked me about 
anything he wanted to know. The fat man I found 
was Abd el Kadir, who was the elder brother, but 
took no part in the government, and rusticated at Gari 
Darap. 

Sheep at Bint are poor and dear, and both camel 
fodder and firewood are brought from a distance of 
four miles. The bringing in of firewood gives occupa¬ 
tion to about thirty boys and donkeys, the latter of 
whom spend the middle of the day on the shingly 
plain, making a journey for wood morning and 
evening. 

Most of the cloth worn is home made. The 
manufacturers sit in holes in their gardens before their 
rather clumsy treadle looms, and produce a coarse 
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white cotton cloth, and coarse gauzy handkerchiefs, 
dyed red, green, and blue, and often embroidered with ' 
red and green silk, while the women make minutely 
embroidered skull caps. 

Long cloths from Dizzak are much prized both 
here and elsewhere, the cotton of that district being,,, 
described as of such long staple that a single seed fills 
the palm of one’s hand. None of the productions 
could be of the least value out of the country, except, 
perhaps, the skull caps, of which our men carried away 
a good many considering their price was a dollar each. 

Boots, belts, and leather pouches are cheap and 
fairly well made. Couzas (or porous water bottles) also 
are made from the blue clay of the Gidfch, a name said 
to be derived from the Gil clay, the “ 1 ” suffering a not 
uncommon change into “ d.” 

Mir Haji readily gave me the definition of many 
names of places through which we had passed, but the 
untrained native mind has so much of the common 
sort of ingenuity, a little exercise of which gives so 
fatal a facility for discovering coincidences, that I only 
give them for what they are worth. 

Bint, he said, was formerly the Arabic “ beit,” being 
applied when his great grandfather first built the fort. 
Sartapi is possibly “ Sard ab ” [cold water), while 
Maskhutan was given as the residence of that tribe 
(“Maskan,” a residence, Ar.). This it undoubtedly 
is, but it appears rather a strain to drop the “ n ” of 
Maskan, which may be the first syllable. 

After the Mlr’s departure we received several of the 
pillars of the state, all of whom were immensely civil, 
and perpetually apologising for bothering us; and 
then, leaving the tent in charge of Jellal and Toby 
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dens. At this season of the year these were really 
delicious; they were well irrigated, and the borders 
of each water lead were a foot deep in luxurious 
'spring verdure of more than a hundred different kinds. 
Mallow and clover were the most common, and a 
beautiful crimson iris, a dwarf purple one, and English 
celery were among the most noticeable. 

As nearly as we could estimate, there were about 
one hundred acres of cereals, in the following order of 
their respective areas : English horsebeans, wheat, rice, 
barley, and a very small quantity of tobacco. Dates 
are abundant, but carelessly looked after. A man in 
the gardens pointed out nineteen distinct sorts, only 
one or two of which were recognisable in Arabic. 

The ground destined for rice still contained last 
year’s stalks. 

The irrigation is carried on by a canal made by the 
father of Mir Haji, and the latter taxes all his subjects 
for the use of it. The arrangements for the distribu¬ 
tion of the water are bad, some crops of beans drown¬ 
ing while others are withering. The stream is led 
into four fields, making a total of about six acres, daily, 
and the landholders (all great men) take their turns 
according to their rank, and not according to their 
acreage. 

The ground is a stiff clay, more adapted for 
building forts than cultivation, and requires constant 
manuring. All the cotton is grown at Dasht, a word 
the meaning of which I could not definitely ascertain, 
whether it were a place, or generally the open country ; 
it is, however, plentiful at Gari Darap. 

Returning to tiffin we found that Mir Haji had sent 
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: THE LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS ELEMENT. 


us a sheep, a bag of about ninety pounds of dates, 
several mans of rice, shilanch (or sour cheese ), and, 
on hearing that we wanted some mats for a cookhouse, 
sent bodily the entire dome roof of one of his circular 
cottages. After tiffin we received a deputation of the 
mullas of the town. 

Religion is of great importance in the towns, but 
among the nomadic part of the population is entirely 
absent. The mullas of Bint represent themselves as 
Sunni of the sect of Abu Hanifah, while they are really 
unadulterated Sufis. None of the representatives of 
the literary talent at Bint were more than mere youths, 
and they appear to retain little of their religion after 
arriving at a marriageable age. They were a cadaver¬ 
ous, sickly-looking set, and constantly interrupted the 
conversation by ostentatiously remarking that they 
had forgotten to say their prayers. 

The main subjects of conversation were, as usual, 
the tyranny of the Gajars (or Persians), and the 
Baluchis’ intense desire that the English should take 
their country, an event they confidently expected to 
take place shortly. They asked eagerly for Hafiz, but 
could not read the shikasta (running hand) of my MS. 
copy. They had better success with a Hereford 
Gulistan, and much enjoyed droning over the stories 
at the end of Forbes’ Persian Grammar. Two or 
three professed a knowledge of Arabic, but could not 
read a word in any Arabic book but the Kuran, their 
chanting of which was painful. We puzzled two of 
them very much with a very plainly written copy of 
some Turkish poems, and they failed to discover it 
was anything but Persian. 

Here and at Bampur were the only places at which 
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I was asked anything about my religion. One very 
vigorous old man, who had brought his son, and who 
prefaced all his remarks by poking me up violently 
with a thick staff, asked me to read him some Hafiz, 
and, while I was singing one of the hackneyed old 
odes to an admiring crowd, he abruptly changed the 
topic to my religion, and called upon me triumphantly, 
as a sort of test, to read something from the Kuran. 
Believing at the time that the people were, as they 
gave themselves out to be, orthodox Sunni, I turned 
upon him with the greatest indignation, asking him 
fiercely how he dared to mention in the same breath, 
a volume of love song and the word of God. He left 
me at once, congratulating myself on the success of my 
rebuke, which the after discoveries of Salah led me to 
think was more due to the tone in which it was de¬ 
livered than to the force of the argument it contained. 

The evening sun was now striking on the wet walls 
of the tent, and rendering it very unpleasant; so, 
having got rid of my visitors with some difficulty, I 
strolled out through the gardens down to the broad 
river at their back. The gardens are about half a 
mile wide, and, towards the south, reach the edge of 
the river bed, which, however, is so broad and full 
of large loose shingle, that I did not get to the chan¬ 
nel itself. 

Returning to the tent, we made all safe for the 
night, Mir Haji having sent purposely to warn us of 
the thieving propensities of his subjects. 

The barometer here gave approximately an eleva¬ 
tion of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
climate was nearly that of England, only that the sun 
at noon had more power than was agreeable. 
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I had, in the course of the day, mentioned to Jellal 
my intention of making a rapid march to Bampur; 
and he had been, unsuccessfully, canvassing for three 
good camels to carry him, myself, and two ' Camel- 
men. The following day, however, we proposed- to 
return Mir Haji’s visit, when we would mention our 
difficulty. 

Accordingly, the following morning we walked 
across the common, and, entering through a breach in 
a curious natural sandstone wall, climbed up some 
steep, narrow and filthy streets, whose uses lor pro¬ 
gression were subordinate to their vaiue as manure 
beds. We had noticed every day donkeys passing 
into the town laden with Kik grass roots, and now 
found every nook and corner throughout the town 
spread deep with Kik grass and old rice straw. 

The houses of Bint, Fanoch, Maskhutan, and 
other Baluch towns, are simply built in what resembles 
an English crew-yard, or yard for wintering cattle in, 
and the smell at some seasons must be fearful. The 
quantity of rice straw lying about, the sparrows, and 
the substantia! look of the well-thatched houses, give 
the place at the back the appearance of a very 
slovenly English homestead. The ascent to Mir 
Haji’s house, which crowned the hill, was steep, 
winding, and, owing to the late rains, very slippery. 
There * was no regular path, but the thick manure 
straw helped one’s feet, and the various inequalities 
in the flat roofs gave one occasional hold for one’s 
hands. Arrived at the summit, we entered a fair¬ 
sized rectangular room, along one side of which 
were, seated on their haunches, Abel el Kadir, Mir 
Haji, and various chief people of the land. A 


cradle, swung by goats'-hair ropes, ornamented with 
cowrie shells, occupied one end of the room, and 
contained the Mir’s fondly loved son and heir; while 
at the other end, opposite to the chiefs, was a large 
chahar pai, or fourfooted bedstead, on which I gravely 
seated myself. My men herded with the Mir’s men 
clustering round the door, joining in the conversation 
with perfect freedom and invariable respect. The 
mud-plastered walls were hung with many English 
glass botl us, wrapped in network of camel’s hair, 
ornamented with cowries ; and I noticed many curious 
brass rosewater vases, apparently of Russian manufac¬ 
ture. We had a brisk conversation about routes, 
trade, and education ; the Russians, and the Affghans, 
who have mack themselves a terrible name here. I 
was often asked to predict how much longer the Shah 
would live. Then a very humble kalian was pro¬ 
duced, the bottom of which was an English cut glass 
decanter, which I smoked, without appearing to make 
a point of it, through the hollow of my hand, so 
as not to put the Mir into a dilemma about using the 
mouthpiece after me. His men were evidently rather, 
proud of his being able to sport a kalian like a 
“civilized Persian.” In my subsequent journeyings, I 
often heard it commented on that Mir Haji had 
smoked a kalian with me, a fact here regarded in 
much the same light as Brigham Young’s blessing a 
Gentile is among the Mormons. 

Of course, during the interview, we did not mention 
our business. Of course the Mir protested that his 
country, his house, camels, and men were all at my 
service ; and of course I protested that the only thing 
that could bring balm unto my anxious mind was the 
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DIPLOMACY IN BALUCHISTAN. 

assurance that' he and his family were quite well, angl 
that anything else was mere supererogation. After 
regaining my tent, I sent Salah with many civil 
speeches to the Mir to get me three good camels that 
same night. 

Now Salah had been rather proud of an opportunity 
for showing his superior intelligence and capacity for 
managing the barbarians, and went on his way revolv¬ 
ing in his mind many elaborate diplomatic speeches, 
which should induce the Mir to grant our request. 
Old Jellal, however, accompanied him as interpreter, 
and completely put his nose out of joint; for, on 
arriving within earshot of the chief be shouted out »n 
his most peremptory tone : “ The Sahib requires three 
camels immediately.” Subsequent experience showed 
that the Jellal style of negociation was the right one, 
involving as it did a kind of assumption of superiority 
on our part. It was, as a bit of brag, far more suited 
to the natives, who would have regarded civility as a 
sign of weakness. 

The manners of Baluchis to their Mlrs arp-not 
unlike those of the Bedawin, who, when entering the 
presence of their chief, walk straight up to him, and 
brandishing their long stick, shout at him : “Salam 
Ya mahfuth ” {Peace, oh thou protected of God). 

This was nearly my last night in Bint, and I will 
here insert extracts from Salah’s diary kept at Bint 
while I was at Bampur 

“The school was simply a side room branching out 
of the Masjid, which was about sixty feet square, 
well and neatly built of mud, and matted with pish 
matting. The Imam of the Masjid was likewise the 
schoolmaster. He knew a little Arabic, which he 
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^lid he. had acquired in Mekka. He knew also a 
little Persian, but the instruction is carried on in 
Baluchi. The average attendance is ten boys, some 
of whom read the Kuran, and some Hafiz. One of 
the forfher, at my request, read the x 7th chapter; he 
read it well, but, as usual in this country, with manifest 
total inappreciation of its meaning. The Imam said 
that when one of his pupils had finished the Kuran, 
he received from the boys’ parents ten reals, and, 
during the date season, small presents of dates.” 

The next is translated verbatim. 

‘‘ i hen I entered the Masjid, and saw in the re¬ 
cesses in the walls fragments of leaves from the 
Kuran. I saw also a book wrapped in green cloth, 
embroidered with gold, and on my asking one of them 
• ‘ What is that?’ he replied, ‘the book of Hafiz, the 
Shirazi; ’ and when I begged to see it, he took it 
reverently in both hands and gave it unto me. And 
when I saw that it was really Hafiz, I said unto him : 

‘ Why do you put this book here, for verily it treats 
of wine, and love, and debauchery ? ’ Then he denied 
this, saying vehemently, ‘ Speak not thus, for the book 
is clean and divested of all such matters. Where, 
then, should it be placed if not here ?’ And I 
answered unto him saying, ‘ This is a Masjid, tjie house 
of God, and there should be in it nothing but the 
word of God and the traditions of the prophets. 
This book is for the youthful and ignorant, nor is it in 
any way a religious work.’ And he answered, saying, 

‘ On the contrary ; the author of this work was of the 
very root of religion itself; and as touching the matter 
you mention concerning wine and love, it is not at all 
as you imagine. “ Wine ” is the drinking in of the 
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love of God ; “ Love ” is a longing for God ; ’- Jtnd he 
recounted unto me the meanings of various jvords' 
even as they are given in the dictionary of the Sufi 
sect. Now I was then silent, and verily, judging by 
appearances, it will not be long before the people shall 
have abandoned the Kuran, and set up Hajiz in 
Muhammad’s place." 

I would have given much to have been present 
when the bigoted old Sunni Salah got nonplussed by 
the carnal views of his plausible friend. 

The following again are extracts :— 

“ I asked him if, on the day of assembly for prayer, 
he used the whole ‘ Khutbah’; and on his answering 
‘ no,’ I inquired why, and he answered that there were 
here no well defined rules of religion, nor any known 
law against unbelief and wickedness, adding that in 
his views of religion the prayer of Junta should only • 
be used in places where there were well defined laws 
and a just ruler. 

“ He also said that the people were of the sect of 
Abu Hanifah, their religion Islam; they are Sunnis, 
and abuse the Persians, whom they refer to as 
accursed Rafizis (deserters of their religion). There 
is no regular trade here; after a good year superfluous 
dates are sold to the Baluchis around, and sheep 
and ghee are sent to Maskat and Bandar Abbas, in 
exchange for cotton cloths and silk, the latter for 
purposes of embroidery. There is no coin in the 
country less than half a kran. 

“ Mir Haji pays annually to Mir Hussain of Kasset* 
Kand 2,500 tomans.’’ 

In the afternoon the Mir came to bid farewell, as 
he left for Geli on the following morning. He was 
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accompanied by his favourite little son, whom my 
quinine had enabled to rise from his sick bed. He 
was about three feet high, but had read through the 
.whole Kuran; a process here regarded in much the 
same light as vaccination in England, and supposed 
to shield the youth from all sorts of evil eye, etc. We 
gave him some skeins of raw silk, and to my intense 
joy, and Salah's despair, he begged for the latter’s 
accordion. He left, and was soon mounted on his 
little gray horse, promising that the camels should 
arrive in about an hour. 


CHAPTER III. 


Start for Bampur.—Our new companions.—Icy cold wind.—Camels 
dangerous at night.—Mountain scenery.—The Fanoch pass.— 
Fish and crabs.—Reception at Fanoch.—A Persian slave.— 
Jellal as doctor.—The last of the donkeys.—The “ Pai-i-duldul- 
W® emerge from the mountains and open on the desert. 
—Maskhutan.—Quarrel about the cooking.—Our guide KuJi.— 
Marri, the valley of desolation.—A grotesque scene.—The 
Bampur desert.—A gentleman on a cow.—Reception at 
Bampur. Politics at Bampur.—I am an officer of artillery.— 
Messing with the Khan.—Barley water.—The position of Persian 
and lurkish soldiers compared.—A curious mill.—Awkward 
position on a cow.—Old Jellal.—Leave Bampur.-—Jellal’s camel 
wants a breastband.—Small-pox.—A horrible banquet.—Frozen 
ou k A cold ride.—The Pai-i-duldul-i-Ali renovated.— “ Home, 
sweet home.”—Jooji and the fowls. 

Although promised, the camels did not of course 
arrive that night, and the next morning there was a 
bitterly cold gale from the north. Contrary, however, 
to our expectations, about ten o’clock three magnificent 
camels turned up. I wo huge ones were furious with 
must, roaring, foaming, and blowing bladders from 
their throats. The third, destined for Jellal and the 
saddlebags, was a powerful three-year-old. 

A short parley sufficed to engage them, though the 
men expressed great dread of the cold, and at the 
most would only promise that if possible they would 
do the journey to Bampur and back in sixteen days. 
Now I had only ten days which I could possibly spare, 
and that would leave me only six days for the journey 
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OUR NEW COMPANIONS. 

ome from Bint to Jask, which I had determined to 
make by a new route. However, I trusted to getting 
up very early in the mornings and making "friends 
with the two men whom the camel owner sent with 
me, anci who could not be expected to be quite so 
sparing of the camels as the owner himself. 

Some little description will perhaps be welcome of 
these our new companions on the road. First, as 
regards the hiring the camels. The spokesman in the 
transaction was named Shukari, pronounced here like 
the English word “ sugary.” . He denied all interest 
in the camels, giving as his reason for appearing in 
the matter that his “waja” had ordered him to 
provide three first-rate camels; and that he had with 
difficulty procured three and consented to accompany 
them and their two owners to make a bargain with 
me, as the two men were too much afraid of the 
Feringi to be able to speak up to and make terms with 
him. He said that his honour was concerned in my 
getting through my intended journey safely; that the 
two men who would be with me were his “ brothers,” 
and he enlarged freely on the extreme cold we should 
experience, pronouncing the Persian word “ sard ” as 
“swart.” 

The two “musty” camels belonged to Abdulla, a 
short stout jovial little man, with a round nose, bright 
little black eyes, and. an irresistibly comic vehement 
way of speaking. I he three-year-old belonged to 
Barja, a tall powerful man with an extremely hand¬ 
some, intelligent face, and a fine brown beard. Barja, 
in Persian, means handsome and fine-eyed, which our 
friend was to an unusual degree. Barja acted as 
Abdulla’s elder brother, and it was amusing, when 



turning in for the night, to watch Abdulla wind 
himself up in his “ powor headcloth, and lie dofn, 
and then call to Barja to. come and tuck him up in 
his blanket, which office the latter would laughingly 
perform with all the tenderness of an English mother. 

We started in silence against a bitter north wind, 
Abdulla and Barja first on the big camel, followed. By 
myself and Jellal with the saddlebags. My camel 
was very “musty,” and I involuntarily “sliikarred” three 
unfortunate individuals whom we met on the road, to 
their great terror. We cut off a large bend in the 
river, and then travelled up the bed, the sides of which 
were studded with gaz and other trees, under which 
were frequent heaps of dead bunches of leaves col¬ 
lected and laid by the natives to rot for manure. The 
wind was dead in our faces, and icy cold, accompanied 
by sleet and driving rain. 

About 3 p.m. the men halted, and said it was 
impossible to go any farther, as, even were the 
weather good, the day was so far advanced that we 
should not be able to get through the pass before 
nightfall. Not very much unsatisfied with my first 
day’s work, and feeling very unwell, I camped under 
the high cliff of a nullah which ran into the river, and 
the material of which was entirely mud and shingle. 

Here was the first gaz roghan, or oil tamarisk, which 
we had hitherto met with, and we found afterwards 
that all the tamarisks in the Fanoch pass and those 
composing the Bampur tree belt were of this sort. 
The fruit is collected and sold for one lcran a man 
(or weight of 6 Ids.), and the oil expressed from it for 
three krans per man. 

We had rather an exciting night, the account of 
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CAMELS DANGEROUS AT NIGHT. 


which, as ft is a fair sample of the next nine nights, 
1, .extract verbatim from my note-book. 

“ 8 p.tn., turning in. Much trouble with big llro 
( full-grown male camel), whose true character is now 
coming out, notice his master’s hand half bitten off. 
M e won’t eat, but rolls on the ground, crushing bushes. 

“ They will none of them eat, each handful of lorti 
being forced into their mouths, and so far down their 
throat that they must choke or chew. They chew 
reluctantly. 

“ *9 P- m - New sensation, to turn in on the ground 
within six feet of three enormous llros, all frothing at 
the mouth with must. The two lesser ones have 
sided against the largest. Barja lies on one side of 
the fire with the reins of the two former round his 
wrist, and Abdulla lies on the other with the big one’s 
rein round his. They have stampeded three times 
already, but none of us are as yet damaged. The 
big one is tied both hind and fore-legs, and has just 
invaded us on his knees and haunches, with the result 
of filling my bed with gravel. 

“ n .30 p.m. The big one has worked himself 
within a yard of my feet, and stretching his neck along 
the ground gone to sleep. I note with pain that he is 
within biting distance, and follow his example. Shortly 
afterwards awakened by our friend’s arrival, backwards 
this time. After a fearful struggle with the two men 
he is extricated, one leg from the fire, the other from 
my pillow. I endeavour to conceal from myself the 
fact that I am directly in his route to the other two 
camels, whose destruction appears to be his object. 
The attempt is a failure, not to say a miserable one. 


Observing blood coming from the hole in his nose 
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through which the rein-knot passes, the probability 
presents itself that said rein-knot will come but. A 
cord is passed up through his nose and tied through 
the hole, so that he cannot get away without carrying 
away three inches of his nose. His ‘ waja ’ then goes 
to sleep again, rein in hand. 

“The men agree that they are not frightened for 
themselves, but fear for the smaller camels. Their 
reflections do not include me. Old Jellal, to whom 
has been allotted the largest share of blankets, sticks 
himsell under a tamarisk-tree and sleeps with great 
indifference. The struggles occasionally half wake him 
up, only to mutter a few curses at all camels and regrets 
for his chok or child, by which he idea ns his pet donkey, 
which he has entrusted to his relative Keramshah, 
whom he appears already to hate and distrust, feeling 
sure that he will starve the darling” 

Early in the morning it was icy cold, cloudy, and 
there was a strong north-east wind. The men de¬ 
clared that it was impossible to proceed, but by distri¬ 
buting all my remaining rugs, and threatening to ride 
in my shirt-sleeves to disgrace them, I got them to 
start. After about five miles, sometimes paddling up 
the stream, sometimes along the banks of sand and 
shingle, we fairly entered the pass at Giri, a huge blood- 
red rock under which was a large pool, said to be very 
deep. There was a striking contrast between the deep 
rich colour of the rock and the pale sea-green of the 
pool. 

About three miles farther on the scenery about the 
Kelat-i-Zangi is wildly beautiful—a reckless jumble of 
hills and rocks of every imaginable shape, size, and 
colour. It is literally true that on this occasion, when 
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everything was wet with rain, pure lamp-black was 
the only shade of colour not represented ; and when I 
add that the main colours were bright red, soft crimson 
velvet, snowy white, purpled steel, and all shades of 
green from dark to emerald, I have said what I can 
to give a faint idea of the utterly grotesque magnificence 
of" this extraordinary pass. Oxide of iron gives every 
tint of red, from the palest pink to rich crimson ; lead 
gives every shade of yellow, copper gives green, and 
the untinged limestone snowy white. 

Sitting now in a house where I know the temperature 
will soon rise to iio, it seems odd that I brought away 
no specimen, nor any sketch, and the reasons in my 
note-book do not seem half so conclusive as they did 
then. That my hands were numbed and could scarcely 
form a letter, and that my saddle would be soaked if I 
dismounted for five minutes, were not insuperable 
difficulties. The main one was, that I could not get 
any Idea of the length or practicability of the remainder 
of the stage, so as to estimate how much time I Could 
spare. The men could only say, “ It’s a long, long 
way,” and they pressed eagerly on, muffled up to the 
eyes and silent. 

They had never been through the pass in such 
weather, and feared lest at a place ahead there should 
be so much water that we should have to return all 
the way to our last night’s camp to find a safe resting 
place. The river here filled its bed, on each side were 
steep rocks, so our progress was generally against a 
rushing stream about three feet deep ; that is to say, 
between and over the huge boulders which filled it, 
and round which the eddies excavated disagreeably 
deep and sudden hollows. 

-V; 



From twelve to fifteen feet above the present water 
were the marks of high water, and the river fpafnittg\ % 
down with a depth and volume such as this indicates 
must be a sight inexpressibly grand. 

The least degree of mossiness would render thia. 
pass impracticable, save in the dry weather, and the 
roaring of the water was such that my came! seemed 
at one time to lose its head altogether. By a vigorous 
effort he had scrambled up to the top of a smooth 
round white flint boulder, and after balancing for a few 
seconds, his next step should have been to drop his 
fore-legs over the opposite side into a raging miniature 
whirlpool four feet deep. Instead of this he turned 
round and round, roaring piteously, and from the 
excited shouts and gestures of the men there were 
evidently just grounds for apprehension that he might- 
put one foot off the very confined standing place, and 
break his leg. As vigorous an application of the stick 
as my numbed condition would allow put him on the 
right course, and we struggled on for about four miles ; 
when we opened on a straight piece of about a quarter 
of a mile long and piled up high on either side with 
huge smooth snow-white boulders. At the end, half- 
hidden in watery clouds, was a lofty hill of the Band-i- 
Nflag range. This piece of the pass, though easy 
looking, was very difficult, necessitating that the two 
men riding double should dismount and go ahead, and 
find out a path. 

Here we were near the end of the pass, and having- 
heard that there was no firewood at Fanoch we halted 
to collect some of the dried uprooted gaz roghan 
bushes. Here we saw fish, about six inches long, and 
what surprised me more was a brown crab about an 
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inch, and a half in diameter. We found afterwards 
that the Bint people prided themselves very much on 
their fish-, assuming for them a great superiori ty over 
sea-fish. They were long, narrow, and gracefully 
tapered, colourless underneath, and of a light ash 
colour on their backs. 

We marched under a lofty perpendicular wall of 
purple rock, a section of the backbone of the Band-i- 
Nllag; and emerging from the pass, and turning up the 
bank on our right, we entered the date-trees of Fanoch. 
A short mile to our right were the remains of a fort 
said to have been destroyed by the Affghans. From 
the north, slightly on our left, comes a tributary to the 
Bint river of about one-fourth the latter’s volume. 
Rounding a high dark purple bluff, on which was a 
small but very commandingly placed mud fortification, 
we ascended a steep hill covered with circular thatched 
huts looking like English wheat-stacks. Every foot of 
space between the houses was here laid deep in rice 
stalks, grass roots, etc., for manure. Chakar Khan was 
absent, and a slave of Mir Haji showed us into one of 
his master’s houses which was empty, warm, and in 
the meaning of the word to which I had recently 
become* accustomed, clean. Here, as soon as we were 
installed and my carpets spread, we received about a 
hundred of the aristocracy, and their manners, or absence 
of manners, were decidedly annoying. 

Edwin Pierce, whose studies in the Balfich dialect 
have been as successful as laborious, used often to 
remark on the difficulty he found in persuading the 
natives that he understood and could speak their 
language. I had experienced this difficulty, but in the 
earlier parts of my journey candour had compelled me 
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A PERSIAN SLAVE. 

to attribute it to my imperfect knowledge of Balijchh 
Now, however, the case was different, yet nothing fcha| 
J dial could say would induce them to address a single 
word tome. They passed remarks freely about me, 
and when I showed any appreciation of them they 
nudged one another, saying wonderingly, “ He under¬ 
stands.” They would not believe that my clothes and 
big boots could have come from any place but Ivirman, 
which place they spoke of much as English country- 
people speak of London. 

We were much struck with one man who made him¬ 
self very prominent. He was a huge, black-whiskered 
fellow, with enormous moustaches, a heavy swagger, 
and a deep hoarse voice. He wore Persian dress, had 
even thick worsted gloves, and knitted list stockings. 
His conversation was of horses, and I unhesitatingly 
put him down as an up-country Persian employed as a 
groom to Chakar Khan’s two horses, but I was very 
much surprised to find he was a slave. My dress of a 
pea-jacket, white moleskins, and big boots took his 
fancy immensely, and 1 more than once heard him 
pointing out that “ This was the style of the Shah,” 
etc., adding : “ Now you know the Shah is a wonderful 
king, any one oppressed or ill-used has only got to go 
to his house and say : ‘ Where’s the king ? ’ and the 
king immediately comes out and does him justice.” 

1 could not believe that this man was a slave, but 
three people told me so, and as I had no opportunity of 
speaking to him privately and did not think my position 
justified open inquiries, I had to leave the matter 
unsettled. Murad Khan, Chakar’s deputy, pressed me 
to take one of his horses, and get to Bampur in two 
days, but I was not disposed to leave my small baggage 
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lehir^d, and only used his offer to point a violent 
harangue at my camel-men on their tolly in persisting 
that the journey was a five days’ business. As we got 
more familiar, the people became very importunate for 
medicines for all sorts of diseases, chiefly for head 
aches of 'two years’ (?) standing. I was soon tired oi 
protesting that X had left all medicines at Bint; but 
Jellal, without a hint, took up the role of doctor with a 
happy audacity only paralleled by Abu 2eid of Surooj. 
The grave way in which he would find out from a 
man where his pet shrine was and then tell him it was 
there, and recommend him to go and sacrifice a goat 
there, was not more amusing than their expressions 
of wonder at his apparent intimate knowledge of the 
locality No twinkle in his rugged old eyelids ever 
betrayed the solemn and thoughtful manner in which 
he ordered powdered rice, solutions of gypsum, or 
pills of mud. 

Chakar Khan’s people sent us in a very good dinner, 
and I invited his eldest son to cline with me. He was 
a nice shy little boy, dressed in a goat s-hair frock- 
coat, deeply embroidered with red floss silk, the badge 
of " royalty,” and wore scarlet silk trousers. I may 
claim the credit of having permanently settled his age; 
for, on my asking how old he was, his friends said they 
did not know, and referred to me. On my proposing, 
as a guess, “ten, 5 they expressed great wonder, and 
considered my decision as an additional proof that 
Feringis know everything. 

The houses here were some circular, and some 
oblong, the latter being adapted for a second storey. 
The walls were well and straightly built of hard blue 
clay. In the case of the oblong nouses, trunks of 
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THE LAST OF THE DONKEY*. 

date-trees were put across, covered first with; mats, 
and then with clay. But the circular huts were the 
best, for the walls were twelve feet high, and; the rpof 
was a dome-shaped construction of date-sticks, covered 
with mats and thatched with pish leaves, the whole 
being kept in its place by a network of rope. 

The muezzin here seemed a practical sort of man, 
for instead of inciting his parishioners to prayer in 
the orthodox but. to them, unintelligible Arabic, he 
paraded the streets crying, in Persian, “ Biro namaz,” 
(go to prayer). Murad Khan presented me with a 
capital brown cotton sheet from Dizzak (small for¬ 
tress ), after which for the fourth time we cleared 
the house, and making up the fire turned in. 

Next morning was very cold, and in spite of strenu¬ 
ous exertions it was an hour after sunrise before we 
got fairly off, accompanied by about twenty men and 
boys mounted on donkeys, all provided with large mat 
bags for bringing in grass roots for manure and fire¬ 
wood. This was the last we saw of donkeys, which, 
being imported from Oman get dearer in proportion to 
their distance from the coast. 

We passed the Pai-i-dulchil-t-Ali, at this time a 
series of circles about a yard in diameter, rendered 
distinct by being bare of the shingle which here 
covered the flat plain we were traversing. These 
marks are said to be the footprints of Ali’s mare, 
though doctors disagree on the question whether 
Duldul was a mare or a mule, and whether it belonged 
to Ali or Muhammad. We crossed one brackish 
nullah (or water-course) full of pizgh, a tall rush used for 
making soft mats, and passing over alternate stony 
plains and steepish stony hills, we entered a dry 
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shingly water-course full of pish (or dwarf palm). 
Here was the last of the pish, and shortly after¬ 
wards the last of the hills. There was but one path, 
so I had been enabled to take the lead, and tra¬ 
velling fast, we made ten miles by about 10.30 a.m., 
and reached the boundary of the hills. Before 11s lay 
the desert, the mirage over which gave it exactly the 
appearance of a sea, while in the blue distance were the 
snow-covered Basman and Torik ranges. Our course 
had hitherto been north, but now we struck to the 
east. The country was sand mixed with red gravel, 
from the surface of which now and then a huge 
streaked red and white boulder protruded, and the 
whole was thinly studded with the golden tinted pir, 
the vivid green agrich, trSt, and ishwarak — bushes 
for which the Latin equivalent will be found in the 
Botanical appendix. About 4 p.m. we crossed a dry'' 
nullah called Murgh, and an hour before sunset 
sighted Maskhutan, situated among low hills, between 
which the barren sand changed to a light soil bearing 
thin grass and a few babul trees. 

Here we overtook a small boy, panting under the 
weight of an ordinary donkey-load of firewood, a sight 
which rather aggravated old Jellal, for instead of using 
his pet donkey for such labour at home he now found 
that he might have used some of the children of his 
second wife. Our Fanoch experience decided me to 
pass through the town and camp on the other side; 
so we held on our way, past date groves in which 
the water was standing a foot deep, past canals 
for irrigation, attended to by unwholesome looking 
people in Persian dress, and ascended the steep low 
hill on which the town was perched. 
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68 APPEARANCE OF MAS1CHUTAiy. 

The Persian dress here was no proof of the Persian ^ 
origin of the wearer. The Baluch of Mekran would 
seorn to wear any but a Baluch dress, and would par¬ 
ticularly object to a Persian costume. Here, however, 
the Persian is more feared and the BalQch more ignor¬ 
ant, and they wear these dresses with a feeling modi¬ 
fied but somewhat like that with which the African 
savage wears a red coat and no trousers. 

The towns of Fanoch and Bint have been compared 
to English crew-yards but in Maskhutan the manure 
had got ahead of the straw, and the town had every 
appearance of being built in a large pigstye. We 
passed through it, detailing Baija to purchase another 
water-skin for the desert journey; and crossing the 
broad river-bed, down which a shallow stream mean¬ 
dered, we camped at the foot of some low hills on the 
opposite side. We found-a snug nook under some 
plr bushes, and soon had the kettle boiling, when to 
our horror the entire population of Maskhutan ap¬ 
peared, garments held aloft, wading across the river. 

I promptly seized my sketch-book, and nerved by de¬ 
spair scaled the nearest mountain. My sketch was 
barely finished when four perspiring men, dressed in 
their best clothes, toiled up over the ridge before me, 
and without a word of salutation of any kind sat down 
and began to criticise me. After about ten minutes 
they made up their minds, and coming - up, the best 
dressed man asked me if I hadn’t a rupee or an old 
shirt that I could give him. 

Besting; him to wait a minute I retreated to the 
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camp, where I found jellal prescribing for about sixty 
diseased people. One woman who had been blind for 
twenty years, tasked the old man’s ingenuity to its 
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utmost, but he got rid of her at last with a small chip 
off my only cake of soap, which he recommended her 
to suck An infallible specific could not have made 
lier happier. 

That night we had a grand quarrel over the cook¬ 
ing. Our meal was rice boiled, with some pieces of 
the legs of mutton which I had brought from Bint 
chopped up in it. This was generally prepared by 
Jellal, and when I had eaten my fill the other three 
finished • the pot. Some dates afterwards played the 
part of pudding. In such simple cooking there was 
only one point on which we could disagree, and we 
discovered it with perfectly human promptitude. There 
is no doubt that Jellal did habitually put in too much 
salt. The salt was a hard blackish stony lump, and 
the old man’s way of chipping off lumps with the 
handle of his knife was quite reckless. When pressed 
home upon the subject, he generally fell back upon the 
fact that our contract with the camel-men did not in¬ 
clude feeding them, and would point out quite clearly 
that if they didn’t like it they might leave it. This, 
however, did not conduce to such satisfactory relations 
as I v/as anxious to establish with the men, and I 
refused to hold his view of the matter. 

After an animated argument we settled the difficulty 
by the apparently simple expedient of taking it in turns 
to cook, Abdulla officiating when it came to my turn, 
and it was amusing to hear each one chaff the other’s 
cooking, and prophesy what luxury we should enjoy 
when it came to his turn. 

The river here ran south, and the date groves, backed 
by low jagged hills, stretched some miles down the 
opposite or western shore, j ust opposite us, the river 
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bank was a steep cliff, which, being piled up with large 
white stones, made a pretty contrast with the rich 


green grass growing under the date-trees on the top 
of the bank. The water of the river was perfectly 
drinkable, but had evidently received contributions 
from some of the innumerable brackish springs which 
are found all over this part of the country. 

There was a slight Persian element in Maskhutan, 
and the inhabitants, seemed capable of a rough division 
into three classes ;• viz., Persians, long-haired wild¬ 
looking Lasharis, and wiry careworn Baluchis. The 
Persians have probably been introduced by Mir Huti, 
who is in the Persian interest and communicates freely 
with Bampiir. The Baluchis here are of the Hut tribe, 
and are vigorous men of great endurance. We en¬ 
gaged one old man for one rupee to take us to Bampiir 
in two day^s, and after one day’s rest to bring us back 
in two more. Unlike any native we had hitherto met, 
our new comrade Kuli was immensely broad, short, 
and bandy-legged. His mouth was enormous, and his 
face a mass of carbuncles and wrinkles. Pie wore a 
skull-cap, a shirt and drawers, and an enormous karch 
or reversible knife. This consisted of a strong blade 
18 inches long, one half sharpened and the other 
jagged like a saw. The handle was a thick piece of 
wood like the handle of a razor, and the blade being 
fixed to it by a pivot in the middle, either end was 
available, according to whether it was purposed to cut 
grass or wood. These knives were common at Mask- 
hutaii, and general north of it. I he name is probably 
an abbreviation of kah chin, grass-cutter. Most of the 
others I saw were smaller than Kuli’s. 

Kuli proved a most disagreeable addition to our 



mess. The other three men ate like gentlemen. 
There was no hurry, no tearing or gnawing; on the 


contrary, all was extreme politeness. Kuli, however, 
was a perfect ogre. I believe that he had never be¬ 
fore seen food of any sort on three consecutive days, 
and I know he could never have tasted meat. Except¬ 
ing the wool, horns and hoofs, he would eat ravenously 
any part of a sheep nearly raw, and he would gnaw 
and crack the bones with his teeth like a dog. After 


joining our party he had always in the breast of his 


shirt some old bone which he would draw out and 
suck at any leisure moment. We often met men with 
a craving for flesh and tobaccb, but it was never car¬ 


ried to such an. extreme or displayed so coarsely as in 


Kuli. 


He was not to receive his rupee until we had 
returned to Maskhutan within the stipulated time ; so 
very early in the morning he arrived, wearing a good 
woollen blanket, and commenced a querulous tirade 
against the camel-men, which soon got us on march. 
As on leaving Fanoch we had been accompanied by 
a crowd of men going for grass-roots and firewood, on 
leaving Maskhutan we had an escort of men on a 
similar errand, mounted upon cows, the stupidity and 
wilfulness of which animals gave us many a hearty 
laugh before we shook them off. At a subsequent 
period I had much experience in cow-riding, and of 
all animals in the world for stupidity, woodenness, 
pig-headedness, and obstinacy, commend me to a 
badly-fed cow. I am not at all sure that I exaggerate 
in saying that the fact of the people having to ride 
cows is partly responsible for a modification of the 
dialect, new and unique phrases being necessary to 
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give adequate expression to their exasperated feelings. 
Before us was the desert, on our left the distant 
Basman range, and on our right, at about three miles,, 
the low ranges Baggink, Gasumal, and Band i-lSgi. 
At this period of our journey, Abdulla could answer 
no question except in rhyme and tune, and I will 
mention his answer to my question about the hills. I 
interrupted an apparently endless song about Feringi, 
about hunting, etc., with my question : “What are the 
names of those hills to our right?” Jogging along 
on his camel before me, he at once makes his answer 
fit into the tune he was singing : 

“ Hama Koh, Hama koh, Just a Kuni, Just a Kuni, 

I Baggink wa Gasurnali 
Gasumal wa Band-i-lagi.” 

After three miles, we crossed the stream jeh, 
flowing eastward. Soon afterwards we overtook a 
caravan of donkeys, carrying tobacco from Mohterabad 
to Bampur. They were a jovial party, and one youth, 
who was playing a flute, addressed ine in Hindustani. 
He had been at Hyderabad, in Sinde, and in Karachi; 
but when I asked what had been his occupation, he 
could only say “ Karm wallah,” or “labouring man.” 
They all wore huge knitted list stockings, with a 
division for the toe-string of the suass, or grass 
sandals. At eight miles we saw the pale blue Lashari 
range, two days' journey to south-east, and soon after 
passed a row of large, dry pits, dug to lead down to 
the water, the first set of Kahns we had yet seen. To 
our left were the date-trees of Dariabad, and after 
another two miles through scattered fir-trees we 
reached that complete picture of desolation, Marri. 

iwo hundred miserable date-trees in every stage 
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of withering decay and mutilation, leant this way and 
that, or rotted prostrate, over a dreary white salt 
tract, the glare of which was only relieved by brown 
rusjt and tricklings of black, poisonous-looking water. 
It made even the desert round it look comparatively 
hospitable. 

Here we watered for the journey from a small hole 
scraped in the black gravel, a few yards away from a 
bitter stream. At this time of the year there would 
be water at Luchan Chah and at Geshkok, but as our 
camel-men had never before travelled this route, Kuli 
and I had arranged a conspiracy to pass the first 
stage, Luchan Chah, and call the second one by its 
name. Here was a pir, or holy spot, on which Kuli 
reverently deposited a handful of wretched dates, 
['here was no mark of any sort to indicate the holy 
spot, nor could he give any account whatever of its 
antecedents. General Goldsmid, in his able account 
of Baluchistan, speaks of the number of “Shia ” shrines 
in this Sunni country. With all deference for such an 
authority, I believe the facts to be as follows : - 

Firstly, that throughout the country, from Geshkok 
to the coast, nothing w hatever is known of either the 
Shia or the Sunni religion, except the name and a few 
Arabic formulae. Secondly, that not one Baluchi in 
five hundred will trouble himself to guess at the origin 
of any shrine. Thirdly, that, by the more sensible, 
these shrines are simply looked upon as charms at 
which the observance of fitting ceremonies is easy, 
may bring luck, and can do no harm; while the 
motive that leads others to add their stone, is just that 
which makes one sheep follow the one before him. 
As I have before mentioned, I have frequently com- 


A GROTESQUE SCENE. 

menced shrines, and seen them religiously added to by 
every member of die caravan, and I have also heard 
discussions as to whether a certain heap of stones was 
a shrine or not. I have elsewhere stated that the 
religion of the country is confined to eight or ten boys 
and youths in each town boasting a mulla; and the 
only fairly so-called Shia shrine I met with—the Pai-i- 
duldul-i-Ali—owes its permanence to its propinquity to 
Fanoch. In calling this a Shia shrine, it may be well 
to remember the difficulty as to the ownership of the 
Duldul. 

To resume our story, however. The sand-grouse 
here were absurdly tame, and I learnt for the fust 
time that Katangar and Chakul, which I had hitherto 
considered synonymous, were two different species. 

The white efflorescence which covered the ground 
was so active that an old grass sandal, which did not 
appear to have been there more than a week, was 
thickly encased in it. It was not salt, but had more 
the taste of stale soda-water, and was I think nitrate 
of soda. 

We had much, difficulty in persuading the camels to 
drink, and while the three men were making the usual 
uncouth noises of invitation, I collected some of the 
powder. When at a little distance, I turned round, 
and the aspect of our party struck me as irresistibly 
comic. Barja is resplendent in my rowing “ sweater,” 
covered by a scarlet blanket, worn as a coat; while as 
a head-gear, he wears my huge London rowing-club 
muffler. Abdulla, a most excitable little man, is, 
as usual, having a'' fight with his enormous camel. 
He has a spare flannel shirt and another scarlet 
blanket, while his small black eyes twinkle out from 
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under a huge dark plaid. His language to his :amel 
is extraordinary, being a string of oaths, professions of 
belief in the unity of God, obscene curses, and scraps 
of the Fatihat, the opening Muslim prayer. He, of 
course, is quite ignorant of the Arabic, and the Divine 
formulas of Islam are merely fine hearty-sounding 
words to swear in. 

Kuli is saying his prayers by the pir (or shrine), and 
Jellal sits tranquilly by munching dates, clothed in 
the remains of an old flannel shift and an Inverness 
cape made of a third scarlet blanket. The natives’ 
own clothes merely serve as waist-bands. I suppose 
a more extraordinary group of figures never passed 
through that desolate spot Marri. The men were 
everywhere very proud of the English clothing, and 
even at Bampur, where I expected them to appear in 
their ordinary garb, they strutted about with the utmost 
complacency. Kuli soon hurried us on to the march, 
and as the rest of the stages were entirely over heavy 
sandhills, I shall simply give extracts from my note¬ 
book, joined together in readable form. Our chief 
anxiety was to espy camel fodder, for the camel-men 
had agreed to travel from sunrise to sunset, if I would 
stop for -them to cut fodder whenever We passed a good 
quantity. My own private anxiety was to make the 
pace while we were travelling as good as possible. 

“ Course from Marri nearly east, at thirteen miles 
(from Maskhiitan) passed between low hills Dirbum 
three miles on the left, and Kahnok three miles on 
the right; jungle, thinly scattered petto-bushes,* no 
other sort. At eighteen miles crossed the low Gangja 



* “ Petto,” a spiny-leaved bush, undeterminable. 
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77/Js BAMPUR DESERT. 

hills, the perpendicular brown sandstone strata of 
which were so regular as to give exactly the appear¬ 
ance of a well-ploughed rounded mound in England. 
Hills studded with small white prickly plant siggi<M,* 
four-fifths of eaeh little bush of which was dead, and 
quite white and stiff. At twenty miles, course N.E.; 
at twenty-one miles, view of open country, all sand¬ 
hills. Crossed some large ones called the Allud Rig, 
At twenty-seven, struck a dry nullah and followed it 
for a mile. Here to our right was Luchan Chah. 1 he 
men had stopped behind to cut lord (Tavemiera 
sported) but I pressed on, hoping that they would not 
fall in with any wandering Lasharis and get an inkling 
of our whereabouts. When they rejoined us Abdulla’s 
jovial temper was gone ; he had been bitten in the foot, 
and had had a bad fall from his camel, who never 
would let both men get up. At the thirty-eighth mile, 
on topping a very high sandhill, we saw Bampur fort 
in the distance. Mutiny was gradually brewing, 
Jellal, who was in the secret, pretending to join. 
We struggled through another two miles, and then, 
the men having four times dismounted and flatly re¬ 
fused to go any farther, we gave in, and camped at 
sunset. Then we had a grand quarrel, for the men 
knew enough of the distances to discern that we had 
arrived at Geshkok, which was, in fact, about three 
sand-ridges ahead. It ended, however, in a hearty 
laugh, for they were good fellows, though terribly 
afraid of over-taxing their camels ; and we congratu¬ 
lated ourselves on having brought plenty of camel- 



Siggichk,” a small leathery-leaved plant, undeterminable. 
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fodder, for there was nothing but petto here, and it 
was pitch dark .soon after we arrived.” 


It was bitterly cold that night on the sand, and very 
early the next' morning we were up and trudging over 
the high heavy sandhills. We soon arrived at Gesh- 
kok, which, though marked as a town in Pottinger’s 
map, exhibits no traces of anything of the sort. It is, 
as the name implies, simply a, place in the sandhills 
where the rain-water stands for a long time, and 
whither consequently the wandering Lasharis, the 
Bedawin of the country, occasionally resort, and 
pitch their goats’-hair tents. Four or five stunted 
p!r bushes offered very inferior camel-fodder; and 
though Kuli said that the pool would last three 
months more, I felt inclined to doubt it. Idere we 
passed a camel-caravan, the members of which were 
still fast asleep, a fact significantly pointed out to me 
by my camel-men; and indeed, before our journey was 
over it was a standing joke against me that we always 
did pass caravans when they were asleep, and when, 
according to our camel-men, we should have been 
asleep likewise. 

Two miles more travelling over deep sand; after 
Geshkok we topped a high hill, and sa w in the north¬ 
west a broad belt of trees in which the forts of Kasi- 
mabad and Bampur were visible, the former bearing 
W. and the latter N 70' E. The roads here divided, 
and taking the path to Bampur we entered a series of 
stony hills and shingly plains. At six miles from the 
corner the path between Kasimabad and Isfaka crossed 
ours. Here we met a donkey caravan carrying grain 
from Bampur. They were accompanied by an ele¬ 
gantly attired Persian gentleman mounted on a* 





benevolent-looking but obstinate cow, on which I 
found, he proposed to ride to Isfaka. At six miles 
from the Isfaka crossing we entered the belt of trees, 
which were nearly all gaz roghan, and shamefully 
cut about by the natives for firewood. The belt was 
about two miles broad, and after crossing the broad 
shallow river which flows westward through the centre 
of it, we found ourselves in a network of well kept up 
canals for irrigation. The water was said to be led 
from here to Kasimabad, though I did not see why it 
should be, as that place was in the tree belt and ap¬ 
peared to be equally near the river. 

Along the northern bank were many small huts 
built of rice-straw and looking very snug and clean. 
The trees near them were reduced to maimed stumps, 
and looked very melancholy. Still going north-east, 
we came to extensive arable ground, which two months 
hence would be sown with rice. Passing through this 
we approached the Bampur fort, ancl after a steep 
descent into the courtyard, unloaded about noon 
under a magnificent kunar tree. The delight of hear¬ 
ing good Teherani Persian, after so much of that 
slovenly Baluch dialect, was one I shall never forget. 

The Khan was asleep when I arrived, but the major 
domo of the establishment led me into a large empty- 
room which looked over a wide court surrounded by 
the officers’ quarters, kitchen, granary, threshing room, 
etc. In the centre was a square -raised mud platform, 
and near by, a tank from which kalians (the Persian 
water-pipes) were filled. One end of the room was 
soon carpeted, and I received some of the officers, who 
appeared agreeably surprised at my speaking Persian, 
and when, having lost my pipe, I called for a kalian 
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THE KHAN’S TENT. 79 

their delight knew no bounds. The soldiers were 
clean and well dressed, and were much puzzled to 
find out what could be the object of my visit. 

Begging for privacy, 1 had a good cold douse, and 
cion net! my court suit, which consisted of a white coat 
and trousers, a clean shirt, a. fez, and a loose pair of 
shoes; and the Khan waking soon after l was escorted 
into his presence by a considerable procession. There 
were three large walled gardens adjoining the fort, 
and passing through the first of these we received the 
salute of four sentries, who appeared from two guard 
tents, and walked up a gravel path to a very fine large 
tent, where we were received in a most cordial manner 
by the Khan. The tent was a very handsome one, 
and the walls were covered with various devices in 
green and red appliqutt work. Across the centre of 
the tent, and occupying three-fifths of its area, was a 
raised oblong platform, half of which was carpeted, 
and used as a divan, while the other half was covered 
with a silk canopy, under which was a large bed and 
some cushions. Round the tent-pole was a trophy of 
guns, some really beautiful specimens of Persian work¬ 
manship being placed alongside of infamous “Brummu 
gem. imposture. I was eagerly asked my opinion of 
the latter, and though I did not attempt to conceal that 
I thought them rubbish, I was glad to be able truth¬ 
fully to dilate more upon the excellence of the Persian- 
weapons than upon the inferiority of the others. 

The Khan was an educated Persian gentleman, and 
was most hospitable, even to the extent of messing me 
at his own “ table,’ a kindness I had hardly expected 
from him after seeing the length of his prayers. The 
month, however, of Moharram was approaching, and 
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POLITICS AT BAMP UR. 

I afterwards had occasion to observe that the Persians, 
as well as the Turks and Roman Catholics, fully appre¬ 
ciate the power of religion as a weapon for governing 
ignorant people. Throughout Irak the tone of th<^ 
Turkish press is this : “ We are the elected of God,” 
the Sultan is the commander of the faithful. We live 
in Islam bool, or the place of Islam (a corruption of 
Stambool). Be very careful how you do anything 
against men so highly favoured by God. 

The Persians here had to speak to men more 
ignorant than the men of Irak, and their cue was a 
rigorous performance of the outward observances of 
their religion, and great display on occasions of testival. 

The preparations for the Moharr .1 were extensive, 
and the Khan invited all the Baluchis to come and 
see the play, even men whom he had Just threatened 
with a beating. 

We sat talking till evening, our conversation in¬ 
cluding a great variety of subjects, and fresh visitors 
constantly arriving. The Khan inquired whether we 
had seen any symptoms of mines on our journey ; and 
in a discussion of Mekran politics wished to give the 
impression that all the sheikhs of the country were 
under his control, an idea pretty nearly correct, with 
the exception of the coast tribes, which are undei the 
Governor of Munab, By a mere accident I considei- 
ably strengthened the suspicion that I was an artillery 
officer, a suspicion arising from the fact that I wore 
large metal buttons on my coat. I had come up the 
Fanoch pass with a constant attention to the pos¬ 
sibility of getting my baggage through, and when 
asked by the commander of artillery whether cannon 
could come by this route, I unhesitatingly replied that 
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small ones could. There could be no doubt after this 
that I was an officer, and I was not allowed to enter 
the fort or see the guns. I learnt, however, from 
an old braggart who headed the procession which 
escorted me from my quarters to the lvhan s tent, 
quite as much as I should have done from a personal 
inspection. 

I could not ascertain anything definite about Pottin- 
ger’s assertion that the hill on which the fort was 
built was hollow; though there was every probability 
of extensive subterraneous excavations. One thing 
was apparent, that by no possible arrangement could 
the guns of the fort be brought to bear upon anything 
under one hundred yards from the foot of the hill. 

The Khan messed well, and he invited four or five 
very good fellows to dinner, so we had a very pleasant 
evening. J ust before dinner I got into a hopeless 
mystery through the Khan s trying to find out if I had 
not any beer or brandy with me. He finessed dread¬ 
fully for about a quarter of an hour, to my utter 
confusion, nor did I at once comprehend that ab-i-jo 
[barley water) meant beer. On my assuring him that 
when in a Muslim country I never used such things, 
he produced a mysterious bottle containing a decoction 
which he had himself made from dates, and kept by 
him in case of illness. This 1 declined politely. 

At Fanoch I had been told much of the Bampur 
military band, but here 1 heard nothing of it, nor 
of the bugle and drilling mentioned by General 
Goldsmid. 

Bampur is, for the country, a very large, well kept 
mud fort, crowning a high steep hill. It is about 
three miles north of the river, the interval being filled 
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partly by trees and partly by arable ground. Along 
the banks of the river are about two hundred huts of 
rice straw, but the importance of the place lies entirely 
in the fort. To the south of this is the camp of the 
soldiers, who are accommodated partly in tents, partly 
in rice-straw huts. They work in the fields as day 
labourers, as, indeed, do most Persian soldiers, a fact 
which the commandant of some Turkish troops at a 
place where I was stationed used to mention with 
derision; while the truth was, that his men, to whom 
field labour was not allowed, got no pay, and were 
obliged to steal everything they wanted. 

There are here two hundred artillerymen, nine 
-cannon, from six to three pounders, with horses for 
three of them, and one hundred infantry. The arms 
were Enfield rifles, the English powder of which was 
greatly appreciated by our camel-men, whose former 
hatred of the Gajars was soon changed into a feeling of 
profound respect The Khan’s chief business seemed 
to be getting his tribute paid, pacifying the Baluchi 
blood feuds, and arranging the agriculture in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of his fort. He gave seed to the 
small farmers, and, whatever the season, exacted a 
fixed, and not very small, rate of interest. 

We witnessed many interviews in which the farmer 
protested that he had sown the seed but it had not 
come up, while the Khan stated clearly his opinion that 
the man had secreted the grain. In my own experi¬ 
ence of agriculture in this country, I have always found 
that the men who hoe in the seed will, if not watched, 
bury large quantities in holes. 

The artillerymen, too, frequently came and com¬ 
plained that they found it impossible to get fodder 
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for their horses, and the Khan, to them, as to all others 
complaining of arrears of pay, read a letter from Mir 
Huti, saying that the latter had collected about 700 
tomans* and would shortly bring it. I noticed that the 
kunar (Arabic “nabak”) trees were the finest we had 
ever seen, and they must be very old. 

A curious mill was at work in the square courtyard 
where my quarters were.f It consisted of a lever 
twelve feet long resting on a fulcrum placed three feet 
from one end. A man by standing on the short 
end raised the long end high in air. This was pro¬ 
vided with a heavy iron pestle, and when the man 
jumped off it came down forcibly into a round mortar 
or hole in the ground. The wheat thus pounded was 
re-pounded, and sifted by five Baluchi women, who 
sat and quarrelled shrilly in the court. We had been 
told that there were many camels here, but we saw 
none, nor could I find that any considerable number 
were away feeding in any distant pasture, as might 
have been the case. 

Almost all loads were carried on cows, and the very 
smallest children seemed to be considered equal to the 
charge of one. We saw one poor child crying bitterly 
on the top of a mountain of grass piled on the back 
of a cow, who was grazing with perfect indifference, 
its master with the stick having left it for a time 
for some other work. 

Old Jellal had an interview with the Khan which 
will be told to generation after generation' of his 


* A toman is worth about 8s. 4 d. 

t I have since seen a series of similar mills worked by steam at 
Damietta in Egypt. 






8 4 OLD JELLAL AND THE KHAN. 

family. I had mentioned his practice of medicine, and 
in the course of conversation had enlarged consider¬ 
ably on his wonderful shrewdness, and the Khan be¬ 
coming interested sent for him. The old man arrived, 
smiling and blushing up to the roots of his hair at 
the honour; and thinking that the emergency required 
a special and new sort of salutation said, bowing . 
“Khush amadld Khan” {you are very welcome). 
The Khan, fairly taken aback at having the words 
taken out of his mouth, stammered and said : 11 And 
you also are very welcome.” The servants served 
him with tea, brought him a kalian, and humoured 
their master’s caprice to the full, leaving the old man 
in such a state of bashful delight that he did not 
know what to do with himself. 

This little civility to J ellal was well conceived, and 
had the effect it was probably meant to produce, for 
the old fellow has never ceased talking of Bampur 
and Mirza Hussain Khan, the number of whose horses 
I recently heard him giving at 9,000. In fact the 
number of conversations between “ the Khan and 
me,” and relations of what “ I said to him and he 
said to me,” that sprung from this interview could not 
have failed to gratify that nobleman’s desire for popu¬ 
larity. The next evening was the 1st of Moharram, 
and 1 determined to leave in the afternoon, for I had 
no interest in seeing the religious ceremonies which 
take place during the first ten days of this month, and 
I could not but be much in the way. 

The camel-men were delighted at the prospect of an 
early start, for they had come prepared to purchase 
carpets, shoes, sheets, shawls, and all sorts of articles 
of commerce, and had found shoes the only things 
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procurable. We had agreed also to sacrifice a sheep 
on arrival; but the sheep here were bad and dear, so 
we decided to postpone our feast. 

On the morning of the 28th I went some distance 
from the fort to sketch it, accompanied by the talkative 
old fellow I have mentioned before, who came to see 
I did nothing treasonable. On my return to bid 
adieu to the Khan he anxiously looked over my port¬ 
folio, and seemed relieved at finding no ground-plans, 
elevations, or other treason. After a cordial farewell 
we mounted and set off west through the tree belt 
f or Kasimabad. T he . old mctjov-dovtw refused bak¬ 
shish point blank, while our talkative friend when 
offered a dollar said it was too little. Affecting great 
embarrassment I got him to give it me back, and rode 
off leaving him waiting for the five at which he valued 
his services. The Ivhan gave me a hi man to aL th>_. 
skeikhs on our route to provide me with anything 
necessary, and old Jellal began gloating over the way 
he intended to loot them with its help. But I pointed 
out to the men that having received voluntarily every 
possible kindness and hospitality from all Baluchis I 
had hitherto met, I could not think of accepting any¬ 
thing that might be given me under the compulsion of 
a Persian firman. Jellal, however, was not to be done, 
and retained the paper. After crossing the river and 
recovering my pipe from a shrill young woman ol the 
village who had found it, we halted for a few minutes 
that” I might don my moleskins, which Jellal had 
hitherto been carrying at arms length. He had, ac¬ 
cording to orders, washed them directly on arrival at 
Bampur; but, fearing they would be stolen, he had 
then in excess of caution hidden them away in a dark 
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hole in the wall, and when I wanted to start they were 
soaking wet. 

This gave rise to a rather amusing incident. I 
had been very angry. The manner in which I had 
thought it necessary to point out the old man’s- 
stupidity to him had reduced him to a state of terri¬ 
fied silence. We were crossing numerous canals, and 
I was riding ahead. Now some camels jump, and 
in doing so they will, unless they have a breastband, 
jerk the saddle back over their tails. This occurred 
to J ellal, but he daren’t say a word until, seeing that 
he must slide hopelessly over the camel’s tail, 1 heard 
in a trembling voice, “ Sahib! Sahib! th—this camel 
wants a breastband ; ” and, looking round, saw the 
old fellow lying along the camel’s back, grasping the 
wool of its shoulders, with the middle of the saddle 
about over the animal’s tail. The hearty laugh which 
none of us could resist, restored harmony amongst us 
completely. 

A dull grey evening, with occasional moaning 
gusts of cold wind, closed over us as we passed 
through a quantity of withered silk-cotton-fibre trees 
( calotropis ) and entered the half-ruinous mud enclosure 
* dignified by the name of the Kalat-i-Kasimabacl. I 

observed that although Persian was here rather more 
general than Baluchi, nobody attempted the proper 
Arabic pronunciation of Kalat, a fort. 

The place looked wintry and desolate, and its few 
inhabitants melancholy and pinched with cold, as 
they huddled themselves up in handsome Rudbar 
“ mashuks ” or cloaks. The head man was a slave 
of the BampOr Governor, and civilly enough showed 
me a respectable empty mat hut. Jellal, however, had 
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managed, to secrete the firman, and while I was not 
looking produced it, and was already authoritatively 
demanding fowls, milk, eggs, etc., when I disgusted 
him by quietly taking the paper from the head man’s 
hand before he had read a word, and putting it into 
my pocket. 

The north wind blew violently direct from the snow- 
covered Basman mountains, and in spite of a good fire 
and the unusual luxury of a hut, we hardly slept that 
night. We heard broken observations about small¬ 
pox, and our friends would not let us have any milk 
to drink ; but the discovery that our comfortable house 
had just been emptied by that disease was reserved for 
the morning. When just about to start, I expressed 
to the head man a hope that I had not inconvenienced 
any one by occupying the hut. “Oh, no,” he said, 
“they’re all dead.” “Ah!” I said; “smallpox?” 
“ Yes,” he answered ; “ God has sent it.” 

It was freezing hard that morning, and had we been 
in England there would have been no doubt that the 
white thick appearance to the north was snow. As it 
was, in spite of smallpox, I purchased a Rudbar cloak, 
and was afterwards very thankful I had done so. We 
struck away across the desert for Geshkok, where the 
pool was covered with thin ice; nor did the weather 
become pleasant till two in the afternoon. 

At 4 p.m., after a very fast ride, for camels go their 
best when furious with must as ours were, we arrived 
at Luchan Chah, merely a place in the desert with 
wells and a few stunted trees, and finding here some 
Lasharis tending their camels, we thought it a good 
opportunity for our promised sheep. The Lasharis 
made some difficulty at first, saying that we were at 
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A HORRIBLE BANQUET. 

their huts, and the laws of hospitality demanded that 
they should kill for us. We however, agreed to 
accept from them a skin bag of “ chach ” (a kind of 
sour milk), and bought from them a sheep for a dollar. 
The Lasharis preferred to take away and eat with 
their families the stomach, etc., rather than just come 
and eat their fill with us. This arrangement having 
been completed, a blazing fire was lit, and there ensued 
a most horrible debauch. 

The sheep was hastily slaughtered close to the 
camp fire, and without the customary invocation. The 
men commenced ,to skin it in the usual way, but 
their eagerness got the better of them, and reflecting 
that they could not prepare the skin and take it with 
them, they tore it off in patches. As soon as the flesh 
appeared, they pulled off pieces and thrust them into 
the fire to singe, and soon their teeth were engaged 
in singed and cindery morsels of the still warm body 
which their hands were skinning. Parts of the en¬ 
trails were, as agreed upon, given to the Lasharis, and 
the men huddled round the fire, each with his portion 
of the raw flesh on the sand before him, chewing and 
singeing, gnawing at the bones and tearing at the 
sinews with a feverish energy that was horrible. 

It was no longer two men eating diffidently any¬ 
thing that might be left after I had finished. Here 
was a whole sheep which they had earned and 
determined to enjoy to the utmost. My humble 
portion of the liver fried in the fat of the tail was 
soon despatched; but a horrible fascination compelled 
me to sit watching the men till late at night. J dial’s 
nearly toothless condition soon made him give up ; but 
what I have before written concerning Kuli’s perform-,, 
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ances conveys but a faint idea of the scene enacted 
by that , ogre, .Abdulla, and Barja. Abdulla had just 
had another bad fall from his camel, which objected 
to be re-saddled to go and fetch water from the wells 
about a mile away, and which, when his master was 
down, had bitten him severely. He was really 
frightened this time, and evidently determined to 
smother his feelings in a tremendous dinner. 

The Lasharis are fine wiry fellows, each wearing a 
“ karch” in one side of his waistband, and an appar¬ 
atus for spinning wool in the other. When asked 
who was the Lashari chief, they replied that there 
were many chiefs, but the only one worthy of the 
name was Mir Huti, of Pip, two days south-east. 
These men were Huts themselves, and said that in 
their wanderings they often reached Chabar on the 
coast One of them sold me for six krans a coat 
which he had just completed. Its material resembled 
coarse strong woollen sacking, its shape that of a frock 
coat, double-breasted, with no buttons and the sleeves 
very clumsily set on. These men possess few camels, 
which must be able to eat all kinds of fodder, and 
they own many very small donkeys, goats, and sheep. 
They drive these with them wherever in the sandy 
waste they may find scanty dried grass, and carry the 
patches of woollen cloth, which, supported on small 
sticks, are regarded as tents, and which are in fact 
miniature copies of the Eeliaut tent. Next morning 
my upper covering was frozen as hard as a 
board, and the scanty spring plants which subsisted 
under the shelter of the now bare petto bushes were 
white with hoarfrost which did not thaw all day. 
|Vhen I awoke, Abdulla and Barja were still singeing, 
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chewing, and gnawing, and appeared to have been at 
work pretty well all night, for there was only a head 
and a leg left of the sheep killed last night, and not 
even the offal had been thrown away. Just before 
leaving camp two large flocks of sheep and goats, in 
number about six hundred, were driven past us, causing 
us to wonder greatly where they could find sustenance. 

I may here mention that the natives when purchasing 
animals chiefly look to the vigour with which they 
feed. If the reader will watch a flock of sheep feed¬ 
ing in any place where the herbage is short and scanty, 
he will notice some bite off the short grass with a 
kind of nervous eagerness, and walk quickly over the 
patches intervening between the grassy spots. Others 
feed along leisurely, snuffing the bare patches to see 
if there is anything on them. A Baluch would have 
nothing to say to these last. 

Soon we overtook a caravan of Lasharis changing 
their residence. It consisted of ten minute donkeys 
and about as many men and women, but was spread 
over a line of at least five miles. The first whom 
we overtook were two women in men’s tattered blue 
calico clothing, driving before them two donkeys 
laden with the goats’-hair tents of the family. The 
next member we met was a solitary donkey plodding 
along through the heavy sand, with, I suppose, an 
intuitive knowledge of the way. He was mounted 
by a jet black cock, who was evidently master of the 
situation, for he was sound asleep with his head under.. .... 
his wing. Then we overtook another donkey with the 
sticks of the tent and the family cooking pot, then 
some men, and so on till we had passed the whole 
caravan. 
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Wolves and obaras (otis houbara , a species of bustard) 
are very numerous here, and we saw no less than eight 
of the latter cowering down close by the track to avoid 
the keen wind. We passed Marri, where Kuli de¬ 
posited some more dates, and getting off the sand on 
to firm ground, rode hard on to Maskhutan. Here 
we left Kuli immensely happy with a whole dollar, in¬ 
stead of the stipulated rupee, for his five days’ running 
and filling our masaks or water skins, passed on and 
camped about five miles on towards Fanoch. 

The men were extremely indignant at the extra five 
miles, but it was evident we were going to have a 
snowstorm, and five miles extra before it burst on us 
might be of use to one tied to time as 1 was. Partly 
I suppose owing to their recent heavy meal, they did 
not recover their temper as soon as usual, and turned 
in vowing that I should not drive the camels on to 
Fanoch to-morrow. This, at the worst, could only 
have resulted in my having to walk the remaining 
three or four-and-twenty miles to Fanoch, where I 
could get fresh camels, and I was sure they dare not 
do otherwise than bring Jellal and the saddle-bags 
safely in. 

We awoke next morning covered, in snow. We 
were lying against a thicket of pir trees, and just as 
I put my head out a flock of little pin kolaks * in 
them burst out into one of those warm gushing trills 
of soft melody compared with which, so long as it lasts, 
the songs of the nightingale and bulbul are but com¬ 
mon chirping. My mind conjured up a picture of a 


* One of the Timalin® or Babbling Thrushes, probably Hetero- 
morpha unicolor. No. 376, Jerdon’s “ Birds of India.” 
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row of little soft brown birds nestling together on a 
frozen bough, and agreeing that it was so cold they 
wouldn’t get up just yet. Their song is a long trill, 
beginning from a very high note and going down 
about an octave, dividing each note as nearly as I 
could guess into three. They only give it just when 
they wake, and its tone is indescribably melodious. 
After two long trills they disperse like magic, chirping 
and evidently setting to work hunting for some break¬ 
fast. Abdulla and Barja were still inanimate bundles, 
but near the fireplace was a second heap of smoulder¬ 
ing ashes which I knew from experience contained 
the head of their sheep. The. head, just as cut from 
the animal, is buried in the ashes of a fire, and the 
ashes again are buried deep in sand. The cooking 
lasts the whole night, and the result is delicious. 

One call to old Jellahwas enough, and after a few 
very indecent observations on the filthiness of the 
country he had come to he soon had a blaze and 
roused up the camel-men. They consumed the 
sheep’s head in silence, and, as I expected, declared 
it impossible to move till the snow stopped. After a 
violent harangue, in which my line was that this snow¬ 
storm would last three days—a statement I backed up 
by pretended reference to my prismatic compass, they 
appeared partially convinced, and though declaring that 
the camels would die, they reluctantly went to fetch 
them. I reduced my clothes to what was barely 
necessary, and made them put on the extra ones. 
We began the march about 9.30 a.m. ; the north wind 
sweeping the snow across our path and bedding us up 
pretty thick on our right sides. It froze hard, and my 
bare fingers were intolerably cold. Never while duck- 
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shooting in the Lincolnshire marshes did I feci such 
a through and through shivering. I started Abdulla 
sirtging, but on trying to join in to keep the game 
going had to collapse with a melancholy quaver. 

At about four miles we passed a caravan taking 
shelter under some pish, and my men immediately 
decided to stop. Je'llal and myself, however, pushed 
on, and finding themselves left behind, the camel-men 
followed. Again they stopped, and this time I said I 
would leave them and go on, and on their refusing to 
let me have a camel, started off walking. Again 
Abdulla came after me, and half laughing, half angry, 
said they would come on. My saddle this time was 
thick with snow, and I tore"a long ridge of frozen snow 
from the inside of the breast flap of my pea-jacket. 

Another three miles, and Banja, the large, the 
handsome, the shikarri, got down from behind Ab¬ 
dulla and scuttled away under apish bush. He was 
a mass of blankets, but could not stand it. Abdulla 
made much of his own heroic conduct in abandoning 
his own brother and following me. It certainly was a 
very fierce snowstorm, and to give an idea of the 
cold I may mention that the skin of my right thigh, 
upon which the snow had accumulated and frozen, all 
peeled off in the next three days. 

In another hour or so, to my joy, we turned to the 
south, and got along much better with the wind on 
our backs. About two miles from Fanoch it stopped, 
and the sun coming out we dismounted and made a 
fire. Barja rejoined us, and rallying him a little we 
singed some pieces of meat and had some dates. 
Remounting, we came upon the Pai-i-duldul-i-Ali 
again, and I was surprised to find the marks distinct, 
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regular, and extending nearly a mile along the road, 
after which they turned into a ground plan of a house 
marked in white stones and evidently intended for a 
masjid. I carefully examined the spots, now about a 
yard in diameter, and fairly accurate circles. Where 
the snow had been blown away were, as I expected, 
marks of fingers. On my suggesting to the men that 
this was clone by the priests on account of the Mo- 
harram, they laughed, saying it probably was so. 
They had not the least interest in the matter, and I 
have before mentioned that religion in this country is 
confined to the mullas and youths in the town. 

We trotted on, and gajned our old quarters at 
Fanoch. The men sat update, telling yarns of the 
perils they had gone through, every sentence ending 
with “ispeet, ispeet, ispee-et cho shira” ( white , white, 
whi-ite like milk). 

Chakar Khan was still absent at Geh, but his 
people sent us in a dinner very good in quality, but 
lamentably small in quantity. The thin, large wafers 
of ground rice were very dainty food. Our calculations 
for the journey had been pretty exact. My tea was 
out, three little Chakar Khans finished my sugar, and 
the eldest of them, on my giving him the empty cocoa- 
tin, asked whether it was made of silver. 

Judging from the cold on the plains, I began to be 
afraid that I should have another difficulty to get the 
men through the pass, so next morning I rose about 
an hour before sunrise, and got Jellal to make a fire. 
Outside was a cross-bar for suspending the water- 4 
skins of the various houses near, and every skin was 
as hard as a stone, with icicles two feet long hanging 
down from it. 
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The men, however, were now very obedient. Barja. 
was ashamed, and I had told Abdulla he might keep' 
the red blanket he wore as a testimonial. 

The men were on the. march by sunrise, I having 
gone on half an hour before them to take a sketch 
of the pass. I walked through the date groves, and 
was surprised to find those on the east side a 
perfect swamp from innumerable warm springs which 
trickled from the hills into the river. This, in the 
cold Season, caused a constant steam to hang around 
the entrance of the pass. The first three or four 
miles were dark and cold, but the wind was moderate, 
and we got occasional gliirtpses of the sun as we zig¬ 
zagged through the hills. \ > ■ 

The pass was about as full as it was when we 
passed it before ; but it lost much of its wild beauty 
from the hills being dry. The same bright colours 
were there, but their velvety richness and deepness 
of tone were gone, and were now hard and matter of 
fact. We rode fast, and about four in the afternoon 
we sighted my tent; Toby sitting in front, Salah just 
going into it from the cook-house, and the Portuguese 
cook the centre of an admiring ring of natives, who 
were watching him trying to cook something. 

The men were all delighted to see me. I was some 
four hours under the nine days in which I had under¬ 
taken; to do the journey, and they were proud of my 
success. Poor old Abdulla, with the fever, roused up 
to kiss my hand. “ Sharin atkagi, sharin atkagi," 
(you have come along well ) was the cry, and even 
my two companions, who had declared it was a sixteen 
days’ business, shared in the glory of the achievement. 
The time had gone heavy with them, nine days wait- 
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ing ; and everybody had told them that the sahib was 
mad to talk about doing it so quickly,— the camel-men 
wouldn’t let him, etc., etc. It was a good hard ride 
such as Baluchis can appreciate, and, better than that, 
it was a promise kept, and kept under difficulties. 

Everything in the camp was in perfect order, clean 
and swept; in fact, unchanged, but for one thing to be 
mentioned hereafter. 

My first proceeding was to take off all my clothes 
and hand them over for inspection, together with those 
that the men had worn, and putting on others I then 
sallied forth to make the rounds of the establishment. 
The camels and men . were; all right with the exception 
of poor old Abdulla, 'who had fever, but whom two 
ten-grain doses of quinine fairly set on his legs. * 5 r The 
other Abdulla and Barja took an affectionate leave 
of me, and I turned into bed, very well satisfied with 
my journey and its results so far, and, surrounded as I 
was by old friends, feeling very much as if I had got 
home at last. 

Just as I was getting drowsy, however, an incident 
occurred worth recording. I have mentioned that I 
had with me a wooden-headed Portuguese cook— 
poor old Josd, or “Jooji” as the Baluchis averaged 
his name. He was a good cook, too stupid to make 
any exorbitant perquisites, and too proud to learn a 
word of Baluchi. He was a short little fellow with 
huge black beard and moustaches. He was fat and 
puffy, and his appearance as he came in on his camel 
after a long march was quite heartrending. He was 
immensely religious, and on his saints’ days I used to 
hear him holding forth to the camel-men in Hindustani, 
and explaining that St. Francis was now walking 
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about under the earth near where he was, and might, 
on the least provocation, be expected to turn up and 
want to know why he was not holding a service. And 
he would occasionally go to the length of explaining 
what excuses he would offer to his holiness; such 
excuses bearing mainly on the reprobate and barbarous 
condition of the people by whom he was surrounded. 
All this, being of course to them perfectly unintel¬ 
ligible, the men took with the utmost good humour. 
To-night, while waiting for sleep, I. heard his voice 
outside addressing in choice Hindustani and with 
terms of most lavish endearment some person or other 
unknown, and imploring, her to “pome down and go 
home like a darling.” “ Ah 1 light of 'my life,” he 
went on, “ how can you behave thus. cruelly ? You 
know that this is a barbarous country and full of wild 
beasts, how can you remain there, keeping me up, 
when you know I want to go to bed i ” 

1 gradually roused up on hearing this, and knowing 
that no one in the camp could possibly understand 
this Hindustani except myself, I had the curiosity to 
put my head out of the tent door to see what could 
be going on. Josd was shutting up the fowls of the 
establishment in a portable coop we carried. It was 
always rather a chase, and, as I have said, Jos6 was 
fat. He had, however, got them all in but the old 
cock, who, having eluded pursuit, had flown up to the 
top of the tent, and in that elevated position peacefully 
gohe to sleep, regardless alike of the cook’s blandish¬ 
ments and his ineffectual pokes with a too-short stick. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mehdi, the gay deceiver.-—Poor Ghulamshah.—My Prayer-book.— 
The Sadaich river.—Baggage goes astray.—Asking the way 
under difficulties.—We get clear qf the hills.—River crossing 
in the Mekran.—A ducking.—A long night ride.—White men. 

N EXT morning a-more detailed inspection has to 
be gone through. AIL'friendly as we are, “ dis¬ 
cipline must be maintained,” as Mr. Bagnet says, and 
Ghulamshah and Jellal are both on the charge sheet. 
Ghulamshah has l>een seized with a violent desire to 
trade, and has borrowed all the camel-men’s money and 
purchased quantities of guns, swords, and shields. He 
is instructed that unless these things are disposed of 
before night he will be discharged. Old Jellal/ for 
once detected in using my name in an unauthorized 
manner, is reduced to the ranks, i.e., to mess with the 
camel-men on dates and rice instead of with “ Jooji 
and get tea, sugar, and meat. The weather was cold, 
but not nearly so cold as at the top of the pass, 
and we settled to start for Jask on the following day. 
It was young Zangi’s turn to go and fetch wood and 
water for the camp, and he was instructed to bring in 
ail the camels. We heard much talk of a large cara¬ 
van of Persian gipsies who had lately been expelled 
from Bint for stealing and had left for Jask. These 
caravans of Persian gipsies or beggars are rather 
common, and tales of their adroitness in cheating are 
rife in the land. They are often very wealthy, and 
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not long ago the Commissioner of Sinde despatched 
from Karachi some four hundred such vagrants, who 
arrived at Jask equally well provided with money and 
wits. 

Mir Haji was still at Geh, but his wazir, Keramshah, 
had orders to supply all our wants. We demanded 
a guide for the Gabrig route to the sea and fifty mans 
of Bint rice. The Bint rice being only last year's 
crop had a strong wheat flavour, and was much nicer 
than the withered stuff some years old that is exported 
from India mixed with lime to keep off the weevils. 
The rice was ready and everything packed that night, 
but our guides were not forthcoming, though every 
assurance was given that they should be at the camp 
before sunrise next morning. We were, however, to 
leave one of our party behind. Poor Ghulamshah 
came to the tent in the evening and said in a faltering 
voice that he would please take his discharge, and 
sorry as I was I bade him farewell. The matter was 
this. While I had been away at Bampur the camp 
had been rather dull ; Salah’s readings of Persian 
stories could not fail to pall, after a time, upon people 
with a very limited knowledgeof the Persian language, 
as exhibited in the graceful anecdotes at the end of 
Forbes’ Persian Grammar, and they were consequently 
very glad of the constant visits of one Mehdi. This 
Mehdi was a jovial young fellow, a capital singer, with 
an' inexhaustible repertoire of Baluch ballads and a 
great talent for playing the flute. He had moreover a 
most winning, plausible tongue, and would have shone 
as, what is called in Bombay, a European loafer. See¬ 
ing Ghulamshah in a good service and drawing good 
pay, he laid himself out to captivate that guileless 
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youth. He was an accomplished swindler, and not 
only borrowed Ghulamshah’s clothes, but induced him 
to make the aforesaid purchases, on each of which he 
of course received a commission. When, however, 
the stern edict came out, which I have before men¬ 
tioned. he was at first nonplussed, but, recovering, 
took Ghulamshah to his arms, swore he should man;y 
his sister, and evol ved the plan which will be developed 
shortly. ■ 

Next morning we* were up early, but many delays 
arose. The loads had of .course all to be readjusted, 
and the quarrelling lasted till ten o'clock. 

J ust before starting! our guides turned up, and who 
should they be but Mehcli and Ghulamshah. Keram- 
shah, the wazir, who was responsible, was of course 
not forthcoming. As far as their guidance went, these 
two knew no more about the proposed difficult route 
than I did : however, my men were good fellows and 
made no objection to taking my guidance. I had a 
good inkling of how matters stood, but said nothing, 
and gave the word to lead on. We were late at start 
ing certainly, but I determined to make Pazga that 
evening; so giving my camel to Abdulla, who was still 
sick, I marched alongside the caravan with a long stick, 
and, as we were lightly loaded, kept the pace up to 
over three miles an hour. 

We took, after crossing the Zangutan, a more easterly 
road than before, and soon arrived at Gari Darap. 
Here his perfidious “friend” left Ghulamshah to gel- 
some provisions for the journey from one of the huts. 
We never saw him again. 

It was observed that he wore at the time a coat, 
shirt, and trousers, and carried a gun, shield, and 
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sword belonging to his dupe. The latter, full of shame 
and mortification, walked bravely and stolidly on for two 
long stages,* refusing even the men’s kindly offers of 
food, and too proud to go near “ Jooji,” his late comrade. 

After the two days we had a general amnesty; both 
Jellal and Ghulamshah were reinstated, the former 
literally crying over the back of my neck, and the 
latter kissing my hand with tears in his eyes and 
settling down to a much-needed hearty meal. 

We followed our former route to Pazga, and, save 
noting that the .rivers did not appear to have got any 
smaller, found ourselves travelling over fairly well 
remembered ground,'in which nothing new could be 
found. We reached our old camping place about an 
hour before sunset, and had the tent pitched to punish 
the men for quarrelling over the loading. 

Next day we got off about sunrise. Ramadhan, the 
one black sheep in our flock, tried to make some 
difficulty about travelling through unknown mountains 
without a guide, but from inquiries I had made, I felt 
sure I could find the Gabrig road, so I exhibited 
my prismatic compass and went ahead on foot to 
pioneer the route, accompanied by Jellal and his 
darling donkey, whom he hourly commiserated in 
affectionate terms on the frightful treatment he felt 
sure it must have received at the hands of Keramshah 
during our absence at Bampur. 

After travelling about two miles among chaotic 
barren hills, we found three paths. Taking the one 
to the extreme right, we followed a creek bed two 
miles to the west, and then crossed the Gidich, where 
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we were assured of being on the right track by finding 
the traces of a caravan which had spent the preceding 
night there. When I speak of roads, I must be under¬ 
stood to mean, not so much a path or track, but more 
an absence of obstacle, such as precipices, shur banks 
too steep for a loaded camel to pass, cliffs, and huge 
boulders. Following the noble Gidfch river, we 
came to a settlement of two huts, and a flock of sheep 
and goats which had recently arrived from Sadaich. 
The inhabitants, wh^n they had recovered from their 
surprise at finding a white man talking Baluchi, told 
us that we were on the right route, and that three 
miles on the path would divide, that on the left being 
the Sadaicn route and that 6n the right leading to 
Gabrig, 

The Baluchi has no measure of distance. In a 
village two or three distances well known to all are 
used as standards of comparison. A new route will 
be described as farther than from Jask to Yekdar and. 
not so far as from Geigen to Oushdahn. If you ask 
a strange Baluch he will at first try you with his 
standards, and finding these convey no information, 
he proceeds as follows. He will turn round slowly, 
and face towards the direction ; then, if it’s very far, 
stand on tiptoe, or even get upon a sand-hillock, and 
stretching out his hand repeat in a high crooning 
voice “oo-oo-ooh,” over there. From the height to 
which he raises his voice and his head you estimate 
the distance, but it is obvious that you must apply a 
correction, both for the “height of the observer,” and 
the compass of his voice, and the method is not very 
satisfactory. A man from the huts kindly accojn- 
panied us up the right bank of the Gidich by a path 
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so very steep that I thought it best to wait and see 
the baggage up it. There was a better though slightly 
longer road to the north, but the baggage was close 
behind us and we resolved to risk it. They did 
struggle up, the men all collecting, and pushing behind 
each camel in its turn, and, on the descent, hanging on 
to their tails ; but three camels shifted their loads, and 
caused half an hour’s delay.., We were now on a 
high shingly plain, and recognised in the distance the 
Band-i-Shariki. At fifteen miles from starting we 
were about five miles to the west of the Jamki. 
Here a road crossed ours, evidently leading to Sartarpi, 
and now w r e overtook the caravan' whose camping- 
place we had passed in the morning. There were 
seven magnificent liras, carrying, some ten, some 
twelve bags of dates each; , Three or four donkeys 
accompanied them, some carrying two bags. The 
men were on foot, and the camels were spread over 
a good deal of ground, each feeding whenever he 
came to a lorti bush. The speculation was a joint 
concern, no one man owning more than four or five 
bags, and each owner being either present or repre¬ 
sented by some relation. They were three days from 
Bint, making for Sadaich, but would sell a basket of 
dates wherever they found a hut, and would probably 
take back salt fish, ghee, and blue cloth. They were 
very courteous. 

Leaving Sharlki to the left, and sighting our old 
friend the Sihran-i-Koh to the south-east, we marched 
another six miles over this level plain ; at the twenty- 
first mile from starting descended by a steep path 
winding through shurs into the bed of the Surini 
river, and after following its winding bed for two 
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miles entered the Sadaich, of which it is a tributary. 
Here was such an admirable camping place that 
though we might have marched another hour we 
determined to camp. The sandy bed of the river was 
full of lord that had apparently never been grazed 
upon, and was well-grown, plentiful and tender. A 
cliff seventy feet high to the north-west kept off the 
wind; almost every bush was piled up with drift-wood, 
and the water was abundant and delicious. The 
Baluchis, who are great., connoisseurs of water, pro¬ 
nounced this the sweetest' we had yet found. Here 
also were sweet potatoes and agghir, one of the three 
kinds of truffles Vith which Mekran abounds. Our 
friends of yesterday passed' us soon after we had 
camped, and next morning, true to our custom, we 
repassed them fast asleep about a mile down river. 
By the way, it was at this camp we had a laugh at old 
Jellal. I was then, as now, an extremely bad sleeper, 
and never allowed any one to sleep in, or even near, 
my tent. This night, however, was cold, and, as it 
was the night of the amnesty before mentioned, I 
relaxed the rule, and j ellal turned in near the tent 
pole. But he had not been there half an hour before 
the most fearful snoring compelled me to hunt him 
out. He gathered up his bed and went away to 
where some men were still sitting round the camp fire. 
He evidently anticipated some chaff at his ill-success 
at getting a better sleeping-place than they had, and 
took up a plan of defence before they could speak by 
saying in an awestruck voice, “Verily, there is no 
God but one God ! Do you know that you common 
people have no conception of the sanctity of our 
sahib?” 
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“ What is it then ? ” they asked, startled out of their 
original intention. 

“ Verily,” went on the old man, “ I believe that if 
our sahib did but not keep a dog he would be per¬ 
fectly invisible except to the angels, on account of his 
extreme holiness.” 

“ Ah!” said a man, “and if he didn’t eat pig” (this 
was Ramadhan). 

“ Eat pig!” said Jellal, fiercely, “and who are you, 
to say the sahib eats pig ? Dp .1 not n\ess with Jooji ? 
Do I not see everything he -eats ? ” 

Chorus of men : “ No, no, he doesn’t eat pig,” and 
Ramadhan is sat upon. , ' " 

I may observe that I did not eat pig, but the assertion 
to the contrary would nothaVe met witfi such a prompt 
contradiction from Jellal had not his position as one of 
“ Jooji’s” mess* rendered it possible to argue that if I 
ate pig some of the pots in which his food was prepared 
must be unclean. “ Now,” proceeded Jellal, when he 
had sufficiently prepared his audience, “ Do you know 
why the sahib won’t let any one sleep in his tent ? ” 

Chorus : “ Why is it ? ” 

“ Why,” answered Jellal, “ so far from eating pig, 
(this was for Ramadhan) he spends the whole night 
in saying prayers, and, of course, he does not want to 
be interrupted.” 

He was implicitly believed, and I heard him a day 
or two afterwards clinching his argument by pointing 
out to some one that my huge Persian Dictionary was 
- a Prayer-book. 

But to resume. The Sadaich where we were now 
encamped was considerably larger than the same river 
when it debouches into the sea. Of the numerous 
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THE SADATCH RIVER, 


streams in the hills but three or four get through the 
sand strip between the hill's and the sea, and these 
very much reduced in volume; the rest are lost in 
the sand. This river Sadaich emanates from beyond 
the Band-i-Nllag, through which it forms the Shimsan 
pass and gives a good road to the interior. With the 
exception of four or five ascents up the steep clil on 
one side or the other, to avoid a larger bend than 
usual, our march hence led down the valley of this 
fine river. Sometimes a mile through tall rich spring 
vegetation (much cttrdamine pratensis*), sometimes 
over rough large shingle thickly studded with feathery 
tamarisk, and sometimes down the broad shallow river 
itself. The bed. cut a hundred feet deep into the 
shingly plain, was about a mile and a half wide, and 
the present low water channel ran pretty regularly 
from side to side, leaving rounded corners called 
kuches (Persian, “kunj ”). Each kuch had a name, but 
none of our men knew it, and each kuch throughout 
the march would have made a good camping-place for 
any one carrying his own food. With this preface 
I will extract direct from my note-book. 

“ February $th —One mile from camp, emerged from 
Sadaich valley up steep defile on right bank. Course 
west for two miles over shingly plain, leaving Sihran 
behind us; then down defile into valley, which from 
top of bank looked beautifully green and well wooded. 
Crossed to south bank, and followed this for about 
three miles ; then up steep path over very high bank 
or cliff and crossed river twice in quick succession. 
Fourth crossing dangerous, unless made in right place. 


* Cuckoo flower. 
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BAGGAGE GOES ASTRAY. 
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Ledge of rock slopes up from east bank to middle of 
stream, and then ends abruptly in about seven feet 
of water. At fifth crossing river runs right across bed 
from cliff to cliff; high hills on both sides. After 
sixth crossing narrow pass. High shurs on north and 
sandstone and shurs on south. 

“ Between seventh and eighth crossings a kuch one 
and a half miles wide, very pretty, with much long 
grass and many trees; eighth 'crossing fronting a long, 
saw-backed hill apparently about, six miles distant. 
After ninth crossing ascended steep defile on north 
bank. No vestige of a track seen yet since leaving 
camp, and we were very glad 'of the tracks of two 
camels which we foutfcj. here. 

“ Shortly afterwards met a snlkam called Shamrad. 
His companion was on ahead with the two camels 
whose pugs we had seen, and which were loaded with 
pish for Sadaich. He himself was looking for gurand 
{hill sheep'), which abound here. 

“ After two miles, turned south again, fronting the 
saw-backed hill of Surag. Crossed river again, and 
then turned four hundred yards -up river on west bank. 
Receiving Shamrad’s assurance that there was no road 
straight on, did not depute Jellal to wait and warn 
baggage of our sudden turn. There was a road, or, at 
least, a possibility of going that way, and my negli¬ 
gence led baggage astray, for our pugs while crossing 
the river could not be seen on the rough shingle. 
Wound about through shurs. General direction 
north-west, leaving Surag behind, and fronting for 
long Ilai range, west end of which is Gabrig and east 
end Sadaich. Saw three gurand close to road, which 
in the shur clay became rather better defined, and 
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112 RETURN OR THE BAGGAGE. 

Shamrad left us in pursuit. Again entered Sadaich 
valley, and halted about an hour before sunset.” 

We were waiting for baggage to arrive, when a well- 
dressed man with a mounted slave and a spare camel 
passed us. They told us that soon after starting the 
next day the road would divide, and we must keep to 
the right for Gabrig. They were on their way to 
Bint, being servants of Mir Haji. 

Night set in, and here we were, Salah and myself 
and our camels, and Jellal and his donkey. We 
crouched over a fire, as the night wind soon got un¬ 
pleasantly cool. We had given up our baggage for 
the night, and were regretting that we had nothing to 
eat, when, suddenly, we heard voices in the darkness. 
J ellal rushed in the direction indicated, and shouted 
vigorously in reply; but the echoes in the hills all 
round confused us utterly, and it was impossible to say 
whence the voices came. At last, after much anxiety, 
the men arrived, both themselves arc! their animals, 
quite exhausted. They had missed our sudden turn, 
which cut across a bend of about six miles of the worst 
possible travelling, and followed the river till at last 
they saw our fire. 

We had hit upon what had evidently been the 
camping ground of the Persians mentioned as having 
been driven from Bint, and were soon established in 
their quarters. We served out dates and rice, and 
soon cheered up all hands with the exception of Tajoo, 
whose beautiful riding camel, never meant for burdens, 
had been mired three times, 'knel^was quite “ kein ” or 
done up. 

I should have much liked to give the camels and 
men a day’s rest, but we were bound to go forward,. 
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and early on the 6th we loaded up, and crossed the 
river for the twelfth time, and made a south-west course 
for the south-east end of the Guram hills. After the 
thirteenth crossing we made a westerly course through 
much rich spring grass and here we overtook Sham- 
rad and the two camels carrying pish, and travelled in¬ 
company for a time. Soon afterwards we ascended a 
steep defile up the right bank. From the top of this 
was a grand view of the broad, blue river, winding 
through a grassy, well-wooded bottom, hemmed in on 
both sides by fine hills. Passing' an old burying 
ground, we parted from our friends, who took the 
Sadaich road to the left, and entering on a steep 
decline, soon arrived at a shingly tract covered with 
innumerable goat paths. Here were three, huts ; and 
we had been so much puzzled by the numerous goat- 
paths that immediately on seeing them the men rushed 
ahead to ask the way and have a smoke. But they 
found that the sole inhabitant was a toothless old 
woman, who, do what she would, could not utter a 
single intelligible word. 

Our whole party followed up, and acting upon the 
usually-received theory that any one whom they could 
not understand must be deaf, commenced a vigorous 
yelling that would have been amusing had I not felt 
that time was precious. Old Jellal, who had taken 
the lead, was the first to give in, and, wrought up to 
the highest pitch of exasperation, he recommended 
her, in a despairing yell, to go and get some one to 
bury her, and rushed off muttering and shaking his 
head. The old lady, who could produce no sort of 
noise but an eager gabble, on hearing this un-Muslim 
advice, retired into her hut. The direction in which 
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she pointed was over an almost inaccessible hill, but 
taking a south-westerly course, we sighted a river 
which, seemed to go our way. 

Here we met a small boy who, however, was nearly 
as exasperating as the old woman had been, owing to 
a habit Baluchis have which had annoyed us through¬ 
out the journey, but . I have not mentioned it 
hitherto, as I was under the impression that it was 
merely caused by my own presence. This was a 
habit of prefacing every remark or reply with a broad 
admiring grin, and “ You are Baluchis, aren’t you ? ” 
It was meant as a sort of compliment; and though I 
cannot think of any exact 'English equivalent, it meant 
pretty nearly, “ You’re sensible sort of fellows, ain’t 
you?” The Lasharis, when we first met them at 
Luchan Cliah, had driven Abdulla to open reviling by 
their constant use of this expression in reply to a 
simple question about the road. It is one evidence of 
that strong feeling of nationality which is a prominent 
feature in the Baluch character. 

I:>y this youth’s advice we forded the river, of which 
I have unaccountably omitted to note the name, but 
which I think must be the Haimani, and after some 
delay, owing to two camels getting mired, Jellal and 
myself led the way down its banks. 

The place was overrun with goat-runs, and we with 
difficulty kept sight of the pugs of a camel which had 
preceded us. I may note here that the track of a 
camel going for a hundred yards in a straight line 
gives pretty sure indication of a road. With practice 
also it can be seen whether the camel reloaded or not. 

After a quarter of a mile along the banks, we 
rounded a high bluff, and kept on a southwesterly - 




CLEAR OF THE HILLS. 


course through some fairly open ground. In one of 
my detours in search of the road, I came across a 
beautiful little oasis in which were the remains of a 
very large date grove. The trees seemed all to have 
been dead for years, probably owing to a change of 
course in the river that previously watered them. 
There are in the Mekran many instances of whole 
tracts of trees being destroyed in this way; and 
though these are generally found where the river cuts 
its way through soft sand, and makes a new course 
yearly, still in the hills a landslip might easily produce 
this effect. Here the broad shingly bed of apparently 
the same river, Haimanl threw us off the trail; but 
two very high hills, one on either side, limited cur 
choice of roads ; and after passing through about four 
miles of high shurs, we crossed a broad slope with a 
long, abrupt cliff on our right, and some high shurs to 
the left. This rough slope, covered with loose stones 
and flakes of sandstone, severely tried the feet of men 
and camels, and we made our way without a vestige of 
path through shurs for another three miles, and find¬ 
ing two good water-holes, stopped to refresh. Here 
were pugs of innumerable gurand and plain deer. 

We now seemed to be getting near the limits of the 
hills, and marching over a flat salt plain down a nullah 
we came upon a little open place behind the Huni 
mountains. Here were huts, trees, and sheep, and 
after their long weary march over rugged pathless 
hills 'without.a guide, my party evinced a strong desire 
to camp then and there. There was, however, still an 
hour .to sunset, and ascending one more very steep 
defile we fairly emerged on to the open plain and 
camped under some bushes. 
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To-day’s march had been from sunrise to sunset, 
and nearly all bad travelling lor man and beast. The 
camels’ feet were nearly all bleeding, and those of 
Jellal, whose suass {grass sandals) had given out, and 
his donkey, which was used to plains, were fearfully 
swollen. There was a small village near, and some 
of the inhabitants presented a type of feature different 
from any we had seen before. They were very clean 
cut, olive-brown in colour, and the eyes were very 
large and bright. The head man came and begged 
very hard and in a disgusting manner for a nargilla. 
When we killed a sheep, all the men importuned the 
cook for little bits of offal, which they singed and ate 
greedily. They wanted to purchase my mashuk, or 
Persian cloak—the “ small-pox coat," and in fine I 
had to order them out of the camp. They had but 
just come to this place, having been formerly residents 
at Gabrig, but Abdul Nabi had extorted from them 
such taxes that they thought they should feel safer 
farther away. 

We were now, so to speak, at home. Our course 
lay straight for the huge Markoh bluff due west. 
Instead of winding amongst pathless hills, our road lay 
spread before us over a soft sandy plain, for traversing 
which the camel’s feet are well adapted. Only the 
two broad shallow rivers Gabrig and Jagln lay between 
us and Jask, and next morning we loaded up very 
early in high spirits. Salah and I, on ahead, got first 
to the river, and, as might have been expected, came 
to grief in trying to rush the camels over a likely look¬ 
ing place without first sending a man over 'to sound 
the depth. 

A river running across the sandstrip Has a very 
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different appearance from the same stream while wind¬ 
ing through the rocky hills. We exchange clear trans¬ 
parent water with firm shingly bottom for a broad 
rushing swirling sheet of muddy stuff through which 
you can see nothing, and the bottom of which is but 
one remove from a quicksand. The bed may be about 
three hundred yards broad, and, at this season, the 
channel of the Gabrig is about one hundred yards 
wide. 

One bank, the one on which the everchanging stream 
impinges for the present, is a sand-cliff from two or 
three to even thirty feet high, and this cliff gives off 
every now and then an avalanche of sand which is 
whirled away as soon as it touches the water. 

The other bank is a gentle sand-slope, and there are 
frequent sand islands, generally covered with a slippery 
slime very fatal for a camel, whose feet sometimes slip 
apart and split the wretched animal up. , 

The first operation on arriving on the banks of a 
river of this kind is to halt and send tiro then forward 
to walk across, and find out how the bottom is. They 
throw their clothes over their heads, and walk in with 
sticks, now and then staggering about and getting stuck 
in a softer place than usual. The rest of the men 
stand on the bank and chaff, while the sounders chaff 
back and yell “min! min!” or “quicksand.” Some¬ 
times they can go straight over, the mud and water 
averaging about up to their waist except in the deep 
channel under the sand-cliff, where it may take them 
up to their arria-pits. 

Sometimes there is a bad place, the position of which 
is at once marked by a tamarisk stick. Sometimes it 
is all rather soft, and then the men all “betach,” i.e., 
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march across and. across, and tread down a path, thus 
reversing the order of things in Dr. Norton Shaw’s 
“ Traveller’s Remembrance'!',” where it is said that a 
ford will sometimes be good enough for the first two 
or three to cross and impracticable for the remainder. 
Sometimes one camel is unloaded and led across and 
across. Again, if the camels are very heavily loaded, 
all hands turn to and cut armfuls of the never-failing 
tamarisk and lay it down across the river, treading it 
into the mud. 

When the path is ready, the lightest loaded camel 
goes first with three or four men on each side sup¬ 
porting the load, and two behind with big sticks, to 
induce him, should he get: mired, to use his utmost 
efforts at once before he sinks hopelessly deep. 

One by one the camels are rushed across and driven 
up a small path dug out in the sand-cliff. 

With a number of men the operation of crossing one 
of these rivers is simple enough, but it was a different 
matter for Salah and myself without any attendants. 

However, we forced the camels down the slope, and 
chancing the quicksands, were soon staggering and 
slipping about in the swirling muddy flood. They got 
frightened, and waltzed round and round, trying to 
get back to the shore. We managed, however, to get 
them on to a small mud island in the middle of the 
stream. Then came the tug of war! 

The next half was deep, and the only landing pre¬ 
sented to us was a straight sand T cliff about three feet 
high. Beat as we might, and objurgate as we might, 
it seemed of no use. We were-'bound to go, however, 
as the shiny mud island we were dancing about bn 
might at any moment lead to a fatal sup. At last, 
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ronring with fear and utterly bewildered, they plunged 
in again ; but finding himself unable to keep his legs 
together, down went my camel on his knees. Squelch 
went Salah’s just behind me. Water up to our thighs. 
By a vigorous application of a stout camel-stick I got 
mine up again, only to stagger forward two steps and 
down again. This time I had to get off as quick as 
lightning, for he threw himself viciously on one side, 
with the evident intention of putting me into the mud 
and rolling on me—this docile long-suffering ship of 
the desert! 

We were hopelessly wet now, and Salah had to stand 
in the water holding the two nose-strings, while I went 
and cut a fresh stick, and he pulling in front and I 
battering them behind, we got them across 

We and our saddles (consisting of our bedding and 
blankets) were not in a nice condition to ride the 
remaining ten miles into camp, which we eventually 
fixed about half way between Gabrig arid Jagln. 

At camp we had a thorough wash, a dinner, and 
half an hour's snooze ; after which, tempted by the 
brilliant moon and our nearness to English friends, we 
remounted and set off for Jask. 

We got, however, rather more of a journey than we 
expected! for very soon after starting the moon dis¬ 
appeared altogether behind clouds, and the difficulty 
and discomfort of a camel ride over extremely rough 
undulating sand hills on a pitch dark night, requires 
to be experienced to be believed. 

The circumstances under which I took my leave 
had rendered it iraposd^ble for me to be too particular 
about my chojce of riding camels, and the motion of 
fh'ose on which Salah and I rode was, even on plain 
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ground, and by daylight, when you could prepare for 
dropping suddenly over a bank or straddling over a 
nullah, as much like falling down stairs as it is plea¬ 


sant to think of. 

But to-night, strive as we would to pierce the gloom 
and make out something of the ground two paces 
.ahead of us, we bumped, stumbled, and jolted in a 
most horribly spine-breaking, bone-dislocating manner. 
Suddenly, just in front of the camel, would loom up a 
huge sand-hill, and we would lean forward and grasp 
tight the front of the saddle, under the impression that 
the camel would have almost to stand on his hind¬ 
legs to climb up it, when, with a groan, down he 
would go into a nullah four feet deep, and the im¬ 
agined mountain would prove to be perhaps a bush, 
but at all events anything but the ascent it was thought 
to be. 

However, to turn back was as difficult as to travel 
forwards, so we pushed on, wishing earnestly for dawn, 
and consoling ourselves with the prospect of meeting 
with our friends at Jask. 

Suddenly, before we expected it, we found ourselves 
among the trees which fringe the bank of the Jagln 
river, and matters became critical, as this river, has in 
places a forty feet cliff, and a camel’s instinct cannot 
be trusted like that of a horse. Here we were com¬ 
pelled to halt for a time, but fortune whs kind, and 
a glimmer of moon was vouchsafed to us, sufficient to 
show that we had halted exactly where a, caravan 
had recently crossed; the tamarisk bushes all about 
having been entirely destroyed to form a path. 

We expected much trouble with the camels, but the 
tamarisk road reassured them, and S.alah, going first* 
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manoeuvred his camel so skilfully as to prevent it 
from setting mine the bad example of lying down, and 
we struggled up the opposite bank just as grey dawn 
enabled us to see a dozen or so sleepy white herons 
standing in a shallow pool. 

Jagln was a favourite old head-quarters for shooting, 
and I had more than once pitched my tent on the very 
spot where we now halted. It has now probably been 
carried away piecemeal, for it was then perilously near 
the undermining river. 

Remounting, we jogged along over a salt plain, past 
the Yekdar date groves, and over the sand-hills, until 
we sighted the Sharinah date groves, where we stopped 
about ten minutes to refresh on the unusually juicy 
Kunar berries (Zisiphus lotus ). Taking then the 
track to the sea, we rounded the Ovshdahn headland ; 
at 3 p.m. we sighted Jask, and an hour and a half 
after that were shaking hands with white men, and 
being cordially congratulated on our safe return. 

The men and camels dropped in during the next 
three or four days, and were sent off happy to their 
home?, with their waistbelts full of money. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ry Sea and Land. 

Preparations for a fresh journey.—Henjam Island.—Botanizing.— 
Ruined houses.—The Benoo Yass pearl-fishers.—Salt caves.— 
Curious well.—“ Petrified date-trees.”--Intense heat.— u Taking 
sights.”-—Transporting camels by water.—Kishm Island.—Sulky 
camel-men.—Lose my way.---Haji Ahmed's garden.—Old man 
and bull -Breakfast. —A. delicate question.—Kishm agriculture. 
—A thirsty walk.—A diffik of water.—Sulky camel-men out¬ 
marched.- -A barren fig-tree.—A late start and a long night- 
march.—Exciting moment.—Arrive at Kishm.—-The wreckers. 
—Unfriendliness of the Sheikh.—Bearded in his majlis.— 
Difficulties of shipbuilders. - -Start , at last.—Among the breakers. 
—•“ There’s many a slip.”— Terra firnia at last.—Bandar Abbas. 
—Minab.—A Balitch army.—Left in the lurch.—Government 
donkeys.—A long march.—On board the steamer.—Curiosities 
of postal delivery.—Bahrein donkeys.;—A race and a bathe.— 
Pearl-fishing.—Abou Shihr (Bushire).-—Jask. 

I REMAINED some time at Jask performing my 
official duties, digging tanks, planting trees and a 
date grove on the hitherto barren sandspit on which 
we lived ; but soon commenced preparations for an¬ 
other and longer journey. The better to carry out 
these preparations, which included reading up botany, 
geology, entomology, observations astronomical, me¬ 
teorological, etc., I obtained my transfer to Henjan^ a 
small desert island in the Persian Gulf. . 

I must thank the officers of H.M.S. Arab for put¬ 
ting me in the way of learning to “take sights.'’* They 
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gave me the necessary books, I borrowed a sextant, 
improvised an artificial horizon by pouring quicksilver 
into the lid of a tin box, and made such progress that 
by the time my instruments came out fronr Europe I 
was quite handy in their use. 

Salah, the Arabic mulla, accompanied us to keep 
the accounts of the establishment, Jellal, the shikarri, 
came as caterer, for the island of Henjam is utterly 
barren, and we had to get what sheep, fowls, and ducks 
we could from the neighbouring, island, Kishm. “Jooji,” 
the Portuguese cook, came with much grumbling at 
going to a place where there, was no ghee, while 
Ghulamshah also, and a couple of old women to 
grind corn, etc., completed the.,tale. 

Henjam, to a person with nothing to do, is anything 
but a lively place. It is about five miles by three, and 
almost entirely composed of rugged hills, which look 
absolutely barren at first, but which to careful botaniz¬ 
ing, in March and April yielded over a hundred 
specimens, the names of which, so far as they were 
determinable at Kew, will be found in an appendix to 
this book. One delicately pretty plant was a new 
species, and I was gratified to hear that it had been 
entered at Kew as “ Reaumuria Floyeri.” 

This island must have had a curious history in the 
old piratical times. There are scattered all over it 
the ruins of thousands of stone huts, concerning the 
former inhabitants of which nothing definite is now 
known. Hundreds.of huge tanks hewn out in the 
solid, limestone, and plastered with an almost imperish- 
, able cement, are everywhere abundant. The patches 
in the hollows between the hills where a little soil has 
collected,* have, in ancient times, all been jealously 
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RUINED HOUSES. 


walled in. Rain was apparently much more abundant 
300 or 400 years ago than it is now, and enabled 
people to add dates, beans, and goats’ milk, to an 
otherwise never-changing diet of dried fish. At the 
north end of the island are the remains of an extensive 
town which boasted two masjids. 

The destruction of this town comes within the range 
of tradition. The superior masonry shows it to have 
been a Persian colony, and the legend is very possibly 
correct which relates that it was destroyed by an Arab 
plundering expedition. 

At the south end of the island is a small village of 
pearl-fishers, containing about 200 families of the Beni 
Yass from Debai, near Sharkah, as fine a tribe of men 
as one may wish to find. 

We collected specimens of almost every insect in 
the island, to the number of 140;* my two native 
boys soon becoming expert enough both in collecting 
and preserving to save me much trouble. But the 
geology and mineralogy of Henjam are unique and 
interesting to the last degree. 

The huge salt-caves are 'very wonderful. There 
is one especially fine near the centre of the island. 
Externally it is a tolerably lofty hill, of a rich deep 
crimson. But as you approach the eastern side you 
see it cut down the middle, and you face a straight 
wall of rock-salt, flecked out with boulders of crimson 
and yellow limestone. 

As you climb up to the opening you scramble over 
masses of iron pyrites, specular iron ore, large bright 
green stones, yellow stones, and debris, of all colours. 

* This collection was entirely spoilt in transmission to England. 
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The blocks of specular iron ore are very heavy, and 
used by the pearl-divers as sinkers. Forcing a way 
down the narrow and tortuous cavern, which winds 
away under the hill, one cannot help feeling that this 
may have been one of the original?, of the beautiful 
Arabian Nights caverns. 

Iron pyrites, in the dull light of a lamp, looks very 
like gold, and the jet-like iron ore like splendid jewels. 

At the end of 200 feet or so is a beautiful cave, 
where are not only huge stalactites of rock-salt, but 
all the roof and walls are covered with a beautiful salt 
efflorescence like the softest, purest snow. 

Two officers of one of her Majesty’s ships once 
accompanied me down to this grotto, and on their 
return spoke so highly of its beauties that two more 
men were fired with zeal, and went off with their 
lanterns to make the descent. They had, however, a 
mistaken idea of the grotto’s size, and almost suffocated 
themselves in the attempt to let off a blue light in it. 

Except at the pearl-fishing village, there are only 
three wells in the island, very deep, and rarely holding 
more than a bucketful of brackish water at a time. 
One on the south-west coast is rather a curiosity. Its 
water is strongly flavoured with bitumen, and its 
mouth extremely narrow, and yet, when your eyes 
become accustomed to the darkness, and you peer 
down the 120 feet to the bottom, you are astonished 
to find it full of pigeons. I only discovered this well 
just before leaving, or should have thoroughly explored 
it. It is probably connected with the cliff of the sea, 
"about 200 yards hence, by a fissure, through which the 
pigeons find access. 

It would not be right to leave Henjam without 
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PETRIFIED DATE-TREES. 


mention of the curious phenomenon generally called 
“the petrified date-trees.’' In some banks of salt 
calcareous earth are a forest of curious natural 
pillars of very hard and heavy mud. It was long 
before I realized that they could not really be petrified 
trees. I quarried up one “tree, and sent it to the 
political agent of Maskat, but we remain in the dark 
to this day as to its origin. 

The hot weather at Henjam is fearful. I had no 
less than five beds in different parts of the island, 
adapted for any winds should ever any arise. Per¬ 
haps the most used were one by the sea, and another 
on the edge of a cliff; but it was weary work trying 
to sleep with heavy warm dews, the air poisoned by 
the smell of seaweed rotting in the warm sluggish 
waves, and the wet-bulb thermometer rarely under 96° 
all night. 

However, with the exception of one man who went 
out of his mind, we got safely through the year, and 
it was, I remember, in August, 1876, just after my new 
artificial horizon and two chronometer watches had 
arrived from England, that I received orders to move 
off to Bushire. 

The few remaining sheep I had wandering, about 
the island were soon sold, baggage made into camel¬ 
loads, and Jellal despatched across to Kishrn Island- 
to get camels. 

The Henjamis have a curious way of getting camels 
across the strait; they take two at once, .and first 
compelling them to kneel down side by side, they'tie 
every limb up as tightly as possible, then run a boat 
on shore in between them, and fastening them on 
outside the boat, they shove off and set sail. Camels 
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will travel like this for hours, though constantly suf 
fering almost total immersion from the waves. 

The surface of Kishm Island consists principally of 
salt plains, intersected by low limestone ridges. It 
looks now just exactly as it must have done when it 
first emerged from the sea, and the traveller who 
crosses it in August without a tent, cannot but wonder 
for what high destiny it ever did emerge. At this 
time of the year, too, the inhabitants all go and live 
among the date groves at Minab, on the main-land, 
and both camels and men are very difficult to obtain. 

On the night of the 20th I was ferried across the 
straits, and after trudging three or four miles through 
complete darkness and over rugged trackless rocks, 
I stumbled upon my “ camp 1 on a small mound near 
the village of Dlristan. We had a sulky lot of camel- 
men, and I could not even get a few camel-droppings 
to keep the fire up, so we were a prey to mosquitoes 
and jackals. 

Next morning I sent the caravan off at 6 a.m., and 
started to walk ; but almost immediately lost my way. 
How'ever, after a great deal of hard walking I arrived 
ijat a fine date grove, the owner of which, Sheikh Haji 
Ahmed, made me very welcome, and gave me a mat 
under a shady kahur tree, where I drowsed away the 
heat of the day. There was a well and small tank 
not twenty feet away, and as the stifling hot noontide 
came on, the birds and beasts all round got thirsty. 
It was curious to watch them. Each kind came, so 
to speak, at its appointed time. First ringdoves, then 
doves and blue pigeons together, then sparrows, then 
bulbuls, and last of all, crows. And it was most 
ridiculous to see how each kind bustled its predeces- 
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128 OLD MAN AND BULL. 

sors away, with apparently the greatest indignation 
at their presumption. Soon it was the old men’s turn, 
and tying their turbans round their waists, they one 
by one descended into the water in true biblical style. 

The cows, it appears, were to follow the men in due 
course, and they could no more manage the matter 
without a squabble than their predecessors the birds. 

One very old man remained after his companions, 
only his clean-shaven head above water, either lost in 
contemplation or perhaps half asleep. 

An old bull who was leading the herd, came noise¬ 
lessly along the soft dusty path, and put his nose 
down for a refreshing drink. But suddenly a round 
cocoa-nut-like appearance, in the water caught his eye, 
ana putting his nose down to within an inch of it, he 
gave a most stupendous sniff. 

A yell escaped the old man as he bobbed under the 
water and presently re-appeared at the other end of 
the small tank, coughing, gurgling, and spitting, and 
abusing the bull in the most horrible language. “ Oh, 
may a wolf tear you to pieces,” “Oh, burnt up 
soul,” “ Oh, particularly illegitimate cow,” etc... etc., 
and I roared with laughter. 

The bull meekly, but with dignity, elevated its nose 
and chewed calmly till the excitement he had so un¬ 
wittingly aroused was over. 

Just now, however, a tall Persian in a clean shirt 
appeared, bringing in a large copper tray my break¬ 
fast. The usual two or three sorts of curries, a fowl 
cooked to perfection, buttermilk, curds, fresh dates, 
sugar, raisins, and pieces of thin wafer bread about 
two feet across, which serve as plates. All were soon 
despatched, the servant squatting politely a little out 
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A DELICATE QUESTION, 


of sight that I might not be bashful. I had been 
wildly, hungry, and I suppose my face must have 
expressed some remorse at the havoc I had made of 
the good Sheikh’s viands, for the man took upon him¬ 
self to gravely assure me that I had not eaten enough 
to support a little child. 

Breakfast over, and still scorching noon. Nothing 
for it but “ broadback exercise ” under my tree, and 
there I lay, sometimes scrawling these notes on the 
roof of my pith hat, for I had forgotten my note-book, 
and sometimes lazily lighting a pipe and letting it go 
out after a couple of whiffs, watching the ants carrying 
off the datestones I had pitched ’about, and I believe 
not unfrequently asleep. I vpas agreeably aroused by 


a tremendous chattering and 'much not unmusical 


laughter, and turning over, found the tank and well 
surrounded by a bevy of damsels who were the ladies 
of my host’s establishment, and —who evidently wanted 
to bathe ! 

As I became aware of their presence, they were 
holding an animated argument as to whether I could 
understand their speech or not, and it was settled that 
I looked fairly intelligent and would probably get 
some idea of their meaning if they spoke very loud. 
The difficulty was who would bell the cat. 

I cut the matter short by assuring them that as 
soon as I could get on my coat I would seek another 
tree, and they thanked me, laughing merrily at the 
adventure. 

I picked up my rifle and trudged off under the 
' shady trees of the garden to where I found my host, 
also just roused up from his siesta , and we had a little 
conversation about the crops, taxes, etc. Wheat was 
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, 3 o A THIRSTY WALK. 

little grown, as it generally came up smutty. I obacco 
was rarely used, such as was, being imported. In the 
winter the gardens would all be deserted, and the 
people all go to the cities or stone-built villages. My 
host was very intelligent, and gave me much informa¬ 
tion. 

At five we had dinner, and though the sun was still 
intensely hot, yet I had over twelve miles to go, so 
I trudged off with a man to put me on the right track 
for Suza. , , 

Issuing from the 1 ,garden on to the burning desert, 
was like going from a- hot house into a furnace, and 
Kishtn in Augustus miserably barren. We recrossed 
the limestone ridge T-had- wrongly crossed in the 
morning by a curious 'semi-artifi.cial cutting, and then 
had miles of breathless scrambling over scorching crags 
and plains a foot deep with fine salt-dust. Such a 
journey as we were now making would be impossible 
but for the existence at every two or three miles of a 
dome-roofed tank of rain-water. 

The first of these godsends will never be forgotten. 
We had started too early in the afternoon, and in 
about an hour after dismissing my guide, all the blood 
in my body was boiling, and my brain seemed ready 
to burst my skull. 

I was obliged to stop every hundred yards or so to 
avoid a sunstroke, which I knew from experience to 
be imminent. 

At last a friendly dome-roof caught my eye, and 
I rushed up to a deep circular tank and seized with 
trembling hands the earthen pot used for drawing 
water. 

Will it be believed, the rope was so old and rotten 
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that the mere jerk of letting the pot down broke half 
the strands through. How my hand shook as I 
gently drew it up again, with painful self-denial, only a 
third full. That drink seemed like pouring the water 
into a dry bag somewhere in my inside. The second 
drink was better, and after a third I positively sat 
down half crying with delight, and patched up the 
rope and boldly drew up a full pot. All this will 
never be forgotten. If I had fallen there, nothing but 
jackals and hyaenas would have known anything about 
me for at least three days. r. 

It was pitch dark and far into the. night by the time 
I reached the fishing- village^ of Suza and found my 
camp. Ghulamshah had* tea^Vdir me, but the camel - 
men had been obstreperous, and utterly refused to 
fetch wood or water. Prompt measures were necessary,, 
so after questioning the men themselves, I discharged 
them all on the spot without a fraction of wages. They 
went off threatening all sorts of things ; but the sequel 
proved that I was right. Their master had ordered 
them to come to Suza to take himself and family to 
his country quarters, and they had engaged to take 
me to Kishm, hoping to pick a quarrel at Suza, get 
paid up to date, discharged, and be at their master’s 
disposal next morning. 

All next day I sweltered under a barren fig-tree, 
the only shade I could get. The village was quite 
deserted, everybody having gone to the date harvest 
at Minab, and my men wandered vainly about inquir¬ 
ing? for camels. Towards noon, hearing that there 
was* a head man left in the village, I called upon him, 
apd alter some haggling he promised camels in three 
hours. 
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SULKY CAMEL-MEN OUT MARCHED. 

We waited patiently till io p.m.. when I determined 
on a personal investigation. Lighting a couple of 
hurricane lamps I started with all my people, and after 
getting to two or three wrong houses in the dark night 
and narrowly escaping a fall into a limepit in a hasty 
jump out of the way of a horned snake which lay in 
our path, we got to the head man’s house. He affected, 
and possibly felt, considerable indignation, but I had 
done with the suaviter. in modo as regards this trans¬ 
action, and by a little .fortiter in re we soon found our¬ 
selves inside the courtyard. Hei'e, behold, were our 
three promised camels 1 The old man only delayed 
to get increased hire for them. We rather got the 
better of him, however. He had a new kind of mad¬ 
man to deal with- now, and I don’t suppose camels 
were ever loaded quicker than these were. We were 
off at 10.45, atK l did’not stop moving on till we un¬ 
loaded at Kishm at half-past eight the next morning. 
And the old man, the sheikh, was still more disgusted, 
when, by the merest chance, just as we were leaving 
his stables, I observed his own pet riding donkey and 
promptly ordered it out too. 

It was a frightful road, and pitch dark, but with one 
lamp in the van and another in the rear, and myself in 
the middle wielding a long stick, we were bound to 
march. The camel-men proposed to make two and 
even three stages to Kishm, but somehow they never 
managed to get halted. At about eighteen miles one 
was left crying in the track. Soon after, another lay 
down, declaring he was dying, and without even 
heart to reply to my jeering offers of a mount on 
the camels. These Kishm men walk no better than 
old women, and my Baluchis, who had been at a dis- 
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count while inactive at Suza, and had had to submit 
to much chaff' on their helpless and camelless con¬ 
dition, thoroughly enjoyed the turn of the tables. 

I had only one camel-man left at last, and him L 
had kept up by mounting him on the donkey, which 
I never rode myself. This march brought out the 
character of thefci people. One might travel a long 
while with Baluchis before seeing one leave behind a 
tired and crying comrade. 

Just before dawn it was as dark as it is possible to 
imagine, and we had the most difficult piece yet to 
come. We had approached the sea, and were travers¬ 
ing a flat shore of slippery mud' often fatal to camels 
and intersected by deep slimy creeks. 

It was a weird and animated scene, and all petty 
annoyances were soon forgotten in the excitement. 
The flashing lights, the splashing water, the yells of 
the men, and their ruddy eager faces as they tore 
madly through the deep water from one camel to the 
other, beating this one, hauling at that, while the huge 
beasts staggered about roaring hoarsely and getting 
deeper and deeper every moment, and all around. us 
spread the dark sullen water. W e got so deep at one 
time that the horrible thought came into my head that 
in the struggles with the camels we had altered our 
course, and were heading out to sea. I strained my 
ears to hear from which side came the sound of waves, 
but they seemed to boom all round us. I was glad to 
see that the thought had not occurred to the men, and 
I - had sufficient presence of mind to say nothing, thus 
T preventing a panic that would probably have been fatal. 
Nothing could pierce the gloom that enveloped us, and 
the two hurricane lamps did more harm than good. 
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Though T racked my brains, I could find no clue as 
to the course we were g'oing or the state of the tide. 
All I could think of was to put my two watches into 
my turban, fasten my rifle to the saddle, and keep on 
the alert for anything that might occur. 

We were, however, too busy to feel the full weight 
of the suspense at the time, and after about ten 
minutes the water gradually shallowed and we reached 
sand again. > 

We had one rnpre bit of bad road before us, which 
involved forcing; tfyp. yeamels round a bluff against 
which the sea was surging with an apparently lazy but 
really irresistible fprcT©, -i he men’s blood was up, 
however, from their late excitement, and they would 
have driven those cancels through anything, especially 
as their owners, the Kishmis, were not present. The 
gray morning brokd upon us plodding through a 
ruined village, and three miles afterwards we reached 
the sea, and passing 'under a high cliff to our right, 
two more miles landed us under a mimosa tree at 
Kishm. 

Little or nothing need be said of the town of Kishm. 
The bazaars were poor but clean, and the one im¬ 
posing building was the mansion of Sheikh Sagar, the 
Governor. The only fruit obtainable was a curious 
kind of almond called Gurumzangi, of which one ate 
the succulent outside skin and threw away the shell 
and kernel. The flesh was bright red, and the taste 
exactly that of a pear. Mangoes, melons, and barley 
are grown in the little oases which form the habitable 
portion of the island. Wheat, as I have said, almost 
invariably comes up smutty Three kinds of truffles 
are common, and the leaves of a tree called Murt 
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are powdered up and applied to the skin for prickly 
heat As I could not obtain the unpowdered leaf 1 
was unable to identify it. 

I remained at Kishm for two days being unable to get ' 
a boat; for though the sea here was calm, there was 
said to be such a surf on the Bandar Abbas, shore that 
landing was impossible. I usually spent my mornings 
in wandering about the bazaar and chatting with the 
captain of a i Bo-ton dhow whvfch was hauled up on the 
sand for repairs. , ( ^ ' ' 

This boat ran short of waS^.-on a voyage from 
Bombay to Bushire, and was' coming into Henjam to 
beg, borrow, or steal some water from our tanks. By 
the merest carelessness she was stranded not a mile 
from her intended anchorage. T he weather was calm, 
and some men from the island were employed to un¬ 
load her on payment of a third’ pf the cargo. 1 hen 
Sheikh Abid from the pearl-fishing village on the 
south end arrived, and forbade the unloading until the 
captain should agree to pay half the cargo. And 
while matters were thus under discussion and the boat 
gradually breaking to pieces, up comes Sheikh Sagar 
and prohibits all unloading until he shall have re¬ 
ceived two-thirds. Now the boat was under Biitish 
ownership, and the captain, a fine picturesque old 
Arab, with a white beard such as one reads ol more 
often than one sees, telegraphed to the Political Resi¬ 
dent at Bushire, whereupon promptly arrived H.M.S. 
Arab. Then ive had a grand judicial investigation ; 

I being as it were counsel for the captain (for 1 the 
conduct of the sheikhs was a sheer piece ot piracy), 
and translator between the captain and Sheikhs Sagar 
and Abid. 
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UNFRIENDLINESS OF THE SHEIKH. 


I had further to translate all the captain’s “manifest" 
of cargo, which was written here, there and everywhere, 
on hundreds of dirty bits of paper. What a work it 
was ! He had hundreds of logs of wood. Every one 
was of a different shape, size, quality, and species from 
every other one, nor would he let me off a single 
measurement. Then he had 680 baskets of tamarinds, 
pepper, ginger, cocoa-nuts, and each basket had a dif¬ 
ferent consigner and consignee, and was of a different 
weight from any other basket. Then the sea was 
covered with his ..cpcoa-nuts, and were these to be 
written down lost or-.saved. Altogether we had some 
hours of hard work. 

As matters went very decidedly against Sagar, and 
I had to translate the Captain’s severe strictures on his 
conduct, it may be imagined that he did not care to 
show much hospitality on my arrival, and I remained 
under my tree all thp^ while as I did not choose to 
accept the hospitality of any one of inferior rank. ' It 
was not, however, such a good berth as the barren -fig- 
tree at Suza, for the shadow of the tree was so small 
that when I took my noonday siesta a man had to sit 
by me and poke me gently round as the sun descended. 
Sagar was “ asleep ” (that is, “ not at home ”) when I 
called at his palace, which presents a curious appear¬ 
ance, owing to a bright green cast-iron staircase join¬ 
ing two portions of a ramshackle mud-built house. 

I bearded him, however, in the evening, by joining, 
in company with my friend the captain, the majlis 
or council, which sat every evening on a raised and 
carpeted square near the shore, where Sagar sat In 
state, and where I had enough to do to maintain con¬ 
versations in three languages at once. The talk wits 
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mostly of pearl-fishing', taking salt to Maskat, bringing 
back silk headdresses, and the probable amount this 
or that man could pay for this or that monopoly. 

A case of this latter was instructive. Four mer¬ 
chants had exhausted nearly all their funds in the 
construction of a bugla or dhow. Sagar sent orders 
that “the usual tax of 3,000 krans ” (£ 125) must be 
paid before the thing could be allowed to start. After 
much deliberation, i.e., haggling for a week and bribing 
people in the majlis to take their part, the merchants 
agreed to this sum. But their Joggle had not been 
long enough, and they had failed somehow to impress 
Sagar sufficiently with the idea of their poverty, and 
he raised the amount to 4,000; r And the matter pro¬ 
gressed thus until, at the time d was there, the tax 
was 10,000. The bugla, not yet masted, was anchored 
off in charge of Sagar's men; and I met in the majlis 
two of the unfortunate merchants. 

In the afternoon of the secbnd clay, through the 
kind offices of the old captain, I got a boat. But the 
artifices of Sheikh Sagar induced three of the men to 
desert at the last moment. The wind, however, was 
fair, and we were just strong enough to hoist the huge 
sail, so I decided on a start. I sent word to Sheikh 
Sagar that I was travelling on duty on behalf of the 
British Government, and that he should be held 
responsible for any mishap that befel me, and we got 
under weigh. We narrowly escaped running aground 
on the now deserted island of Hormuz, but with a fair 
wind we arrived towards evening off Bandar Abbas. 
The surf was running mountains high, and landing 
was impossible ; but the steamer I wished to catch for 
ABou Shihr would arrive to-morrow, and with much 




difficulty, owing to our shorthandedness (all but myself 
and the crew were sick), we managed to get our un¬ 
wieldy anchor overboard, and rode out the night near 
three cargo-boats which were also waiting for the 
steamer. 

It was an eventful night. We dragged our anchor, 
and getting into the surf shipped sea after sea, wetting 
ever} 7 morsel of food and rag of clothing we had. 
Suddenly, excited shouts came through the darkness, 
and the next minute we crashed into another boat. 

We cleared again,though I don't know how, and luck 
turned. Just as we.had ? got our sail half hoisted, a 
strong puff came off' thCNshore and carried us out to sea. 

Our reduced crew of three behaved very well, and 
showed great activity*' and fearlessness. We got out 
again to near the three ‘cargo-boats, and waited, wet 
and uncomfortable, for_the steamer. 

About ten she came in sight. The cargo-boats 
immediately weighed anchor and hoisted sail. We, 
alas! had received so much damage in the night that,• 
try as we would, we could not hoist. We heard the 
hoarse rattle of the steamer’s cable, and I thought I 
could even make out the white figure of the captain 
on the bridge, but we could not get on board. 

The mail-officer passed us with the mails, and we all 
joined in a despairing hail without success. I should 
think his time was fully occupied with steering, and 
indeed it was surprising that he dared venture in that 
sea in such a cockleshell. On his return journey he 
came nearer than before, and we once more hailed with 
all our might, without success. I hoisted my pith 
hat (the only European article I had) into the rigging, s ■ f 
but the steamer left us behind. At half-past twelve 





(I knew that steamer’s hours) those people sat down 
to a luxurious lunch, with clean table-cloth, glasses, 
plates. We were soppy and hungry, but we could not 
bridge over that three or four hundred yards. 

We set to work to repair damages. Ghulamshah 
perked up a little, saying with a half-miserable smile, 
“ This is the way we enjoy ourselves on pleasure- 
trips.” Towards evening we set sail and ran down 
the coast to Suroo. 

Here we grounded about three miles from the shore, 

and half-waded and half-swam the. remainder of the 
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distance through stuff it was iimpossible to call de¬ 
finitely either mud or water. ■ The number of wading 
birds here was enormous,...and indeed at first sight they 
seemed to be the only inhabitants of the country. It 
was a flat, low, sandy shore - covered with' saheornia. 
But there were date groves on ahead, and marching 
doggedly along, our clothes and boots saturated with 
perspiration, mud, and salt water, we soon found a hut, 
where an old man was busy separating a heap of 
freshly gathered dates into three qualities for the 
market. 

It seems that we had land'ed three miles from Suroo, 
a small village where the wealthier merchants of 
Bandar Abbas have country houses, and about nine 
from the Bandar ; so after a hearty meal off dates, and 
some delicious icy-cold well water, our host got us 
camels, and once more we were on march for Bandar 
Abbas, and about the middle of the night we were 
being royally entertained by Messrs. Gray, Paul and 
Co. 's representative at that port. 

Bandar Abbas has been often described, and a short 
notice here will be ample. As must always be done 
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with oriental towns, there should be taken for granted 
an amount of filth, decay, raggedness, and bad smells 
incredible by one who has not experienced it. The 
general aspect of the town is a long, irregular collec¬ 
tion of oblong, flat-topped mud houses, of which every 
fourth one is in ruins. 

The old Dutch factory, now the Governor’s house, 
strikes the eye, and the town gains considerably by 
the six or seven tall wind towers which the wealthier 
men build. As one nears the town, the houses seem 
to acquire ears.' These, ears are large funnels or wind- 
catchers, without which np house would be bearable. 
The climate is hot and very unhealthy. Behind the 
town is a sandy desert, a salt-water river, and the 
huge Jebel Ginnoh. _ \ 

But Bandar Abbas is, as its name expresses, only 
the port, and must not be separated from the perennial 
river, the picturesque scenery, and lovely shady 
gardens of Minab. 

Minab signifies muddy water, but should convey no 
reproach to the river, for the gardens are due to the 
mud it has brought down. The place is about fifty- 
four miles over fiery desert from Bandar Abbas. It 
is the sylvan retreat of the merchants of the Bandar, 
and during the date harvest draws to itself all the 
able-bodied men of the country for a hundred miles 
round. Mirza Abdulla, the locum tenons of the Go¬ 
vernor, was at Minab; and after being three days at 
Bandar, my host and I got camels at ten o’clock 
one night, and at seven next evening arrived among 
the date-trees, three or four miles below the fort. 
Here we turned in, and next morning sighted Mirza 
Abdulla’s summer-house under a huge banian in a 
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luxuriant garden of pomegranates, henna, vines, cotton, 
limes, oranges, and almonds. While breakfast was 
getting ready, a bathe in the river refreshed us im¬ 
mensely. Here we were at the foot of a range of low 
hills, and the river debouched from a rugged amphi¬ 
theatre of rocks with a full, strong stream. Just 
opposite us, on the east bank, it had cut a bed two 
hundred feet deep through a deposit of mud and 
shingle. 

Along the top of this hill were the lofty remains of 
what had been an enormou.^ fortified camp, and here, 
in tolerably spacious bazaars, is held a grand fair every 
Thursday. - 

Having climbed up into one i c>f the loftiest watch- 
towers of the fort, under guidance of a Baluch match- 
lockman posted there, we saw from the top the curious 
and almost unique sight of a Baluch army. Let 
me here premise that when I talk of Baluch I mean 
always Mekran Baluch, a race far different from and 
finer than the men of Eastern Baluchistan. At first 
they had been hidden in the river bed, and as they 
poured up over the bank they resembled nothing so 
much as a swarm of ants. Over two hundred tall 
lithe fellows were perched on the extreme ends of as 
many donkeys, their long, silver-mounted matchlocks 
nodding behind their backs, their silver-handled swords 
dangling from their left shoulders, and at least one 
pistol arid a knife stuck in the waistcloth. Amongst 
these men were some fifty others mounted on camels. 
These are the intelligence branch, and they can ride, 
if necessary, ninety miles in a day. Here and there 
4 *amongst this many-coloured cavalcade were nine or 
ten horses bearing the chiefs; and I was surprised to 
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make out with the glasses the tall but bent form and 
huge white turban of that restless, hoar)/ old intriguer, 
Abdul Nabi, of the Jask district, about a hundred 
and twenty miles clown the coast. 

I found afterwards that he had taken advantage of 
the fact that there was no definite governor of Bandar 
Abbas, to pretend to offer vassalage to the locum lenens, 
on the condition that the jask territory which had so 
long been a bone of contention between Mir Yusuf and 
himself should be ceded to him. He had of course 
brought every mat), he could raise to impress the Mirza 
with the importance of conciliating him. 

From my elevated post I noticed that with con¬ 
siderable ingenuity Water from the river had been led 
through a canal underneath the fort and irrigated other- 
beautiful gardens behind it, and we spent the heat of 
the clay in their shade sucking limes and oranges, and 
regretting that the pomegranates and the guavas were 
not yet fully ripe. There is, as nearly as I could gather 
from many careful estimates, an annual export of over 
i,500 tons of elates, and at this season the mouth of 
the river is full of native craft. 

The henna too is an important crop; a good deal 
goes to Bombay by sea, but more to Kirman and Yazd. 
Bandar Abbas is the port for Kirman and Yazd ; at 
Isfahan the greater portion of the English goods come 
via Baghdad and Kirmanshahan. A loaded caravan 
will reach Yazd in twenty-seven days, and Kirman in 
twenty-four. 

In the evening we went back and had a good dinner 
about 10 p.m. with the Mirza, small brass cups full of 
the white blossoms of the fragrant double jessamine 
being placed all round us. 
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On inquiring for our camels great search was made 
for our camel-man, but unsuccessfully. The Mirza was 
full of condolences, which were unusually hearty, con¬ 
sidering that the old gentleman had himself annexed 
our beasts to make up a caravan of dates he was 
sending to Bandar Abbas. 

We could not afford delay, however, and in about 
an hour some donkeys were produced which the Mirza 
assured me belonged to the Persian Government, adding 
that I should find relays along the road'. 

It was half-past eleven and' pitch dark when we 
started, and after stumbling along for about six miles 
our donkey-men proposed to get fresh donkeys. I 
gave orders, however, that the present set should not 
be abandoned until their reliefs came, for to the best of 
my belief we were somewhere in the middle of a desert. 
We nearly came to blows over this, but eventually out- 
bragged the opposition, and they went off in the dark¬ 
ness. I rather believe we all dozed off lor about half 
an hour when I was awakened by voices. “ I can t go. 

“ You must.” “ My donkey’s lame.” “ Government 
orders.” “ I’ve only one donkey, and three weeks now 
it’s been carrying wheat, and it’s only two years old; it s 
perfectly dead,” etc., etc. It was not a cheering pros¬ 
pect, but I had promised to deliver up our donkeys on 
production of substitutes, and as I had not stipulated 
for good substitutes it had to be done. Our new four, 
which it was proposed, I found, should take us the 
remaining forty-eight miles of hopeless desert, were 
probably the most wretched donkeys in the world. 
On putting a leg over their backs they one after 
another sank clou n before they got even my moderate 
weight of eight stone on their backs. We accepted 
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the situation, for we had to catch a steamer and could 
not wait. But another difficulty arose. I he three 
“donkey-men” were one big boy and two little ones, 
all perfectly ignorant of the way. I managed to make, 
it their interest to procure a guide by starting off 
straight into the darkness at random and driving the 
donkeys before me. I had not got far when I heard 
the eldest send for his father, who after much hare 
swearing saw that he must go and consented to start. 

I need not detail the march. Any one can imagine 
a pitch dark walk over a hilloeky tussocky plain of 
loose sand ; it is enough to say that dawn found us 
wandering aimlessly'about having taken a course at 
an angle of 45 0 witlgthe one we should have made. 
However with light came a landmark, being the 
tops of a date-grove .far away on the horizon, wnile 
before us as far as we could see stretched a dusty 
plain. At 5 p.m. we reached the date-trees ol Kalan- 
gong, and all had a “square meal” of curry and rice 
and tea. I had found out on the way that the wretched 
donkey-men had the impression that all this journey 
was made for the Persian Government, and as they 
never dreamt that I should be so weak as to pay 
for what I could get done for nothing they were pro¬ 
portionately sulky. 

Immediately on discovering this, I assured them that 
nobody had to work for Feringis without pay, and 
at once offered them double hire on the spot. This 
had a grand effect, and by six o’clock we were on the 
march again. But at 10 p.m. we had lost the way , or 
rather the direction, for there was no track, and had to 
lie down where we were. Next morning we were off 
by daybreak and got to Bandar Abbas by eleven, thus/* 
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completing one of the longest marches on foot I had,, 
up to that time, ever made; the distance being 51 
miles as the crow flies. The smaller donkey-boy 
could not have been more than eleven, and yet by 
two in the afternoon that same day these fellows were 
well on their way back! Over and above their double 
wages I had given them a present especially for a 
good hearty meal, but they would not spend more than 
sufficient to buy a lump of dates each. 

Next morning I was steaming up the gulf in a first- 
class English steamer. Lingah^the first halting place,, 
is a long straggling line of( hciuses and palm-trees 
fringing the shore for about trio miles, and backed 
up by the enormous mountain Bqstaneh, the top of 
which is now hidden in white fleecy clouds. It used 
to be under the rule of Sheikh Mathkur, a fierce and 
truculent old man who was ... much feared. His son 
now reigns, and the Persian Governor of Bandar Abbas 
has recently been feeling his way to a more definite 
submission and more regular taxpaying in this part of 
the country. I believe no European traveller has ever 
traversed the country from Bushire to Lingah. I he 
natives say it is very barren, without water, and overrun 
by a fierce tribe of robbers called Behlus, who are of 
Arabic origin and who kill even darvishes. “ Native 
information ” has its value with those who doubtless 
know better than I, so I give it. though my own 
experience shows that it is very rarely trustworthy. 
But we shall have more on this subject hereafter. 

Mulla Hussein, the steamer agent here, has rather 
an original turn of mind. He was induced to accept 
the postmastership some two years ago. His duties 
, as agent made it necessary for him to come on board 
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1 4 '° CURIOSITIES OF POSTAL DELIVERY. 

every steamer ; so Her Majesty’s mails, instead of being 
sent ashore by an English officer with a red ensign 
trailing over the stem of his boat, were delivered to 
the Mulla in the saloon. 

Here all those who expected letters were in attend¬ 
ance. “It was their own look-out if they were not,” 
our postmaster would say pointedly, and he would dive 
into.the bag, fish up a letter, and cry out, “ Here’s a 
letter for Khajah Abdulla with eight annas to pay.” 
If the eight annas were forthcoming the Khajah got 
his letter, but if he even ventured to suggest that the 
letter was fully stamped, or even to lessen the sum by 
haggling, it was promptly torn up, thrown aside, and 
another letter proceeded with. Such a system of postal 
delivery could not of course go on long, and he was 
soon suspended from* office, though declaring naively 
that that was the best kind of post-office he could 
afford to keep on the paltry remuneration of fifty 
rupees a month. 

Leaving Linjah we steamed away for Bahrein, the 
two seas, where the great nucleus of the pearl fishery 
is. There are but few large houses in Bahrein, one 
rather good one'was formerly the residence of a British 
agent, but is now inhabited by a Barsee postmaster and 
steamer agent. 

Towards evening we went to see this gentleman, and 
picking our way through two courtyards piled twenty 
feet high in pearl shells, we ascended to the rather lofty 
upper room. We found to our surprise that the roof 
was covered with Turkish soldiers straggling about in 
every possible attitude, and most of them snoring to 
such an extent as to suggest sawing wood. They were 
the escort of the taxes just forwarded by the Governor 
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of Katif and to be taken to Bussorah by our steamer. 
We hired some of the enormous Bahrein donkeys— 
many of which, though I have never measured them, 
I should say were at least fourteen hands—and trotted 
off to one of several lovely fresh-water basins for a 
bathe. We were a jovial cavalcade scampering along 
that night in the cool air and under a brilliant moon. 

Who that has gone from the glaring scorching sun¬ 
light to the cool pure moonlight can help wishing that 
the moon system of illumination was more generally in 
use ? I know I thought so, but soon dismissing the 
notion as unscientific 1 rode on with the rest. 

We had gone on in a very decent way hitherto, but 
mischief was brewing. P—was our gay first officer 
and rode like a sailor, and could not, regard an expedi¬ 
tion of this sort as complete without a race. Now the 
jovial but botuliform Ff——, though anxious to gratify 
everybody, did not see his way to this. He was not 
used to donkey riding, his stirrups were only about six 
inches long, and he had every reason to believe that 
his girths were merely adapted from some portion of 
his attendant’s garments. The matter, however, was 
not quite under his own control, for the mixture of iron 
chains and bandages which represented the bridle 
generally came out of his steed’s mouth when he pulled 

it. An accidental discovery by J- settled the 

matter. His attendant had constantly walked along 
by the side of his donkey, with his hand on the animal’s 
back, and J— — soon noticed that this operation ma¬ 
terially improved his speed. So at last he suddenly 
seized the hand and behold it was grasping a sharp 
peg ! This was fastened by a short string to the saddle, 
in which was. a socket for the peg when not in use. 
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This was enough for P - , whose speed had only- 

been restrained hitherto by his ignorance of arguments 
adapted to his steed’s comprehension, and in a minute 
we were /all flying over the plain only to bring up at 
the tank. A strong spring gushed out at one end of 
a large basin hewn out of the limestone rock and made 
a perfect bathing place. 

When we arrived, it was full of men, women, and 
children, who sometimes spend the whole of these 
lovely’- nights in the. water like so many hippopotami. 
They did not seem inclined to move at first; but as 
one white form after •another bounded into the air and 
disappeared headlong into the water, they fled pre¬ 
cipitately, one aged damsel being frightened out of her 

wits by P --s- coming up from his dive just behind 

her. 

It was a delightful bathe, and a jolly ride home ; 
and next morning we were steaming away for Bushire. 

Our course led us through a fleet of about three 
hundred boats engaged in pearl-fishing. Each boat 
had anchored, and the ten or twelve oars were placed 
half on each side projecting over the edge of the boat 
in a horizontal position. Each oar had a rope dang¬ 
ling from the end, and to these ropes the divers clung. 
As we passed through them we saw sometimes the 
whole ten black shaven heads bobbing about at the 
end of the rope. Then first one would disappear, 
then another. Soon they began to reappear, hand up 
their bags, and prepare for another dive. I have 
examined and timed many divers, and cannot but think 
Mr. H. Emmanuel’s statement as to the length of time 
these men can remain under water much exaggerated. 

I never yet met one who could remain longer than 
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one minute, and forty-five seconds is a good dive. 
They are a hard-worked and badly paid class. 

Iiushire, or Abou Shih., the father of cities, is by 
far the largest town in the Gulf, and I should think 
contains more filth and strong smells in proportion to 
its size than any other town, the ordinary use of streets 
being quite secondary to their use as sewers. The 
town is of tolerably modern foundation, placed on a 
peninsula which is said to be gradually rising from the 
sea. The Armenians, of whom there is a strong 
colony, and the wealthier merchants, have all country 
houses and gardens at from three to six miles from the 
town, and during the famine two or three tolerable 
roads were made for abo.ut’ this distance, enabling 
them to drive in to business; Rush ire is the port for 
the Shiraz and Ispahan districts, and much opium is 
sent to China, and sugar imported from Batavia, 
called by the natives Patoua, 

Here I received from England the completion of 
my equipment of instruments, and with these, and a 
load of enormously thick felt coats and blankets, I left 
Bushire for Jask, my old station in the Mekran. 

All the way down I was either taking sights 01 
working them out, and soon got pretty handy with my 
sextant. After a prosperous run, I arrived at Jask 
and renewed acquaintance with many old friends. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Western Baluchistan. 

Geigen.—The caravan.—-Jellal stays behind— “Marroassuchi.”-- 
Buying camels—Honesty of.the people.—“Great expectations.” 
—The Tang-i-Duhl.—iy crisis.—Alishah.—Rain again.—An 
elderly man.—A .Jmf''day’s sport.—A swarm of locusts.— 
Rumours of disaffection. -^Difficulty in keeping dead reckoning. 
—Pitch plaister.—Dazafea. % 

I N a short time my equipment was ready, and on 
the 29th October, 'i'fi76, I left Jask for Geigen 
with ten hired camels under an engagement to go 
as far as Anguhrpn, the capital of Bashakarcl. At 
first we camped near Geigen village, a picturesque 
place, situated amongst fine mimosa trees at the foot 
of the huge sandstone Geigen bluff, and we remained 
here two days. Here we witnessed a curious Baluch 
ceremony of sacrificing a sheep at the commencement 
of the sowing season to propitiate the “nadr lillah,” 
a corruption of some Arabic phrase, of which no 
Baluch could tell me the origin. Then we marched 
round the bluff, and camped under the shade of some 
trees, in a valley near the Geigen river-bed. Here 
we spent four more busy days, making triangulations, 
taking sights, experimenting on different ways of 
carrying the big chronometer, doctoring the natives, 
and, last but not least, buying camels. After much 
consultation and questioning, I had decided that I 
could do better with six picked camels of my own than 
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ten hired ones, and I accordingly, with much haggling, 
possessed myself of six beautiful “llros,” as the full- 
grown camels are called. All had splendid reputations 
for having done marvellous journeys with unheard-of 
loads, and I had a personal knowledge of the powers 
of two of them. Before we finished our journey I 
was very fond of my camels. They were splendid 
specimens of their breed, and there are more numerous 
and more widely different breeds of camels than of 
horses. No one could help admiring their massive 
shoulders, colossal forelegs, and'smooth shining brown 
coats. 

First came the leader of the caravan, the Jamaiti 
kro, an old camel, but one-' of proved strength and 
endurance, and my readers may possibly recollect him 
as “ Old Eblis.” 

Then the beautiful mahri, or riding camel (mahr, a 
rein), a powerful three-and-a-half-year-old, and the 
youngest of the troop. He was almost intelligent, 
and used regularly to invade my tent in the evening 
and nose out the date-bag. 

The big Jaski came next, who carried the cook’s 
heavy boxes; and it was grand to see him swing 
away with them with a stride nearly a foot longer 
than, the others. His only fault was that he was 
“ nesh,” i.e., lie had cut his canine teeth, after which 
a camel’s strength and endurance no longer increase, 
though they do not yet begin to diminish. There 
were no special points about the other three. They 
all did their work admirably, though some perished in 
the attempt. 

The men of our small party merit a slight descrip¬ 
tion. First Brahim Mahomed, a line-guard in the 
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Government telegraphs, was granted leave of absence 
by the authorities to accompany me as my head man. 
He was a tall handsome fellow, of good position and 
a thorough gentleman. Excepting that he was hardly 
severe enough with the men, he served me well ; alas ! 
only too well, for the poor fellow never returned to 
his beloved country, and his bones lie buried in a 
strange land. He was a good comrade, and I should 
like to have seen him before he died, and know 
that he did not remember any severities I may have 
used towards him when ' exasperated by delays, dis¬ 
obediences, sicknesses and other incidents of travel. 
But as a brighter pjctlire let me draw Tajoo—Tajoo 
the broad-shouldered, tfye colossal-legged, Tajoo the 
preternaturally dirty’and the naturally goodnatured; 
whose ready chaff and hearty laugh never failed, how¬ 
ever bad our destiny—Tajoo who, however fierce 
might be my humour against the men, would always 
come and coax for a bit of meat, a little curry stuff, 
or some little luxury; who was staunch in mutiny, 
and in his broken Arabic, of which he was so proud, 
more than once warned me of an intended desertion, 
for Tajoo had travelled with us before and knew our 
conditions, which the other men had yet to learn. 

Next on the muster roll come Brahim Khamis and 
Dad Arrahlm, whom I bracket together. They were 
two high-spirited young fellows of good property, and 
of the same high family as the Jemadar Brahim. In 
fact, the latter had persuaded them to come more as 
companions to himself, than as actively useful to the 
caravan. They were wild flighty youngsters, and 
gave a good deal of trouble before they fairly settled 
down to the collar. Poor Dad Arrahim died also, 
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and was buried not far from Brahim Mahomed. 
Abdulla Daduk, die next man, was a curious little 
fellow with a hooked nose, small twinkling black eyes, 
and a curly black beard. He did his work steadily, 
but had a sharp tongue, and had more share in spread¬ 
ing discontent than I was at the time aware of. 

Hassan was a tall powerful old man, of low family 
and unrefined manners. He was a good camel-man 
and understood firing, but his chief peculiarities were, 
a voice of extraordinary pmvpr. and a persistency in 
using it that beggars description* , lie still retains the 
name I hastened to give hiuy^f H'assan Kharawazi, 
or Hassan of the donkey’s bray. / 

Kasim was a little wizengd old yjan, who might 
have been cut out of a piece, of wood, for his arms 
and legs were all the same size throughout their 
length. He was an extraordinary; pedestrian, and is 
said, I believe truly, to have done two hundred and 
fifty-four miles in five days. 

Alishah was a curiosity indeed, a little short, tat, 
round young fellow, without an atom of dignity or 
solidity of character of any sort. He was very clever, 
had been a line-guard, but a more utterly careless, 
good-for-nothing ne’er-do-weel never existed. His 
tongue was never still, and he would talk, laugh, sing, 
lie, brag, tell anecdotes, and chaff from morning to 
night. He would admit ignorance on no single sub¬ 
ject, and, though despised for his barefaced lies, he 
was a valuable addition to the party owing to his 
splendid accomplishments as a mimic and a minstrel. 

Ghulamshah, whose honest brown face grins at me 
■ now as I write this, is a strong-headed, careful-handed 
boy of from fourteen to sixteen. He is a Baluch of 
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good family, and spent all his childhood wandering 
over the country about Rudbar and Bampur. 

Some idea of his value may be gained from the 
following summary of his performances. Pie accom¬ 
panied me during a journey of seven months, and 
crossed the lofty snow-clad mountains of Kurdistan in 
the depth of winter. During this time he cooked all 
my meals for me, packed and unpacked all my instru¬ 
ments every day, and, took charge of and wound the 
chronometer when I had to leave camp. He never 
broke anything, and'.never but once left anything 
behind. He was trristy in mutinies, never tired, and 
never frightened. 

Such was the permanent staff of our expedition. 
I had some years’ experience in the country to guide 
my choice, and had I to repeat the journey I. would 
not alter a man.My old Bampur friend, Jellal, at 
the last moment elected not to come. The conflict 
between his allegiance to me and desire to share in 
such an adventurous journey on the one hand, and his 
growing old age, his new wife and pet son on the 
other, fairly convulsed the old man’s mind ; and when 
the die was cast and we actually started without him, 
he rushed about like a madman, beating those who 
had advised him to stay, and abusing even his own pet 
son. ,, 

On the fourth of November I weeded my stores, 
and sent back two camel-loads. I then had a farewell 
review of all my patients, to one of whom I had 
the satisfaction of completely restoring her eyesight. 
It was a young girl, daughter of one of my old shi- 
karries, and her eyes were so bad that though the 
solution of nitrate of silver was four times the usual 
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strength it did not produce the least effect at first. I 
told her that when it began to burn her it would be a 
sign that she was getting well. On the fourth day 
I noticed a decided improvement, and immediately 
I dropped the solution into her eye she screamed, 
“ Marro asuchi ! Marro asuchi! ” * and putting her 
arms round my neck sank almost fainting on the 
ground. Both she and her mother were so profusely 
grateful afterwards, that, fearing scandalous tongues, 
I handed her over to my medical assistant, Ghulam- 
shah, who completed the cure, To-day also I bought 
my last camel from Brahim’s uncle.- The following 
is the recognised form of dial&gue for concluding a 
purchase : — . , <v 

Seller: “Now have-you , taken athi .4 llro for thirty- 
five kursh (X'8).” 

Buyer : “ I have taken it.” 

Seller: “You have taken ft, and if it be blind, lame, 
diseased and useless you have bought -it for thirty-five 
kursh.” 

Buyer : “ I have.” 

Seller : “And I take God’s oath, that as far as I 
know, this liro is perfectly free from any blemish, that 
it is a good strong beast, and that I have not concealed 
anything from you.” 

Chorus of bystanders ; “ It’s not lame, it’s not blind,” 
etc., etc. “You may put seventy mans on its back,” 
etc. And we shake hands solemnly. 

1 had here an instance of the scrupulous honour 
amongst Baluchis. I wanted to send a large sum of 
money back to Jask, and as I was on the point of 
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sending off Brahim with it, he happened to look out of 
the tent. “ There’s a man,” he said, “just going; he’ll 
take it,” and he ran out and called to a man just 
disappearing among the bushes. 1 his was a perfect 
stranger to all of us, but he duly delivered the money ; 
and when in secret 1 hinted to Brahim doubts about 
its safety, the tone of his reply, “ He’s a Baluch,” made 
me feel quite ashamed. One tribe of Baluchis will 
“ chapao,” or plknder, another tribe directly they get 
a chance, but petty theft is unknown among them. 

We had mot much tdificulty in getting a guide, as 
Hammal provided one' of his henchmen, Gazo by 
name, a good-natured whimsical fellow with a great 
turn for "taking*' thihgs coolly, and making quaint 
remarks when in difficult circumstances. Every¬ 
thing was in perfect order by the evening, and I 
turned in to bed with my mind full of pleasurable 
expectations. 

Next morning, the never-to-be-forgotten fifth, I 
was up betimes, and simply putting on my huge hat 
prowled, out with my gun and butterfly net. It may 
be that I have not experienced many pleasurable sen¬ 
sations, but I certainly know of none to compare with 
mine on this morning. The cool air, the tamarisk 
trees covered with dew, and the gossamer webs more 
brilliant than strung pearls; from every bush the 
cheery ringing note of the partridges; the complete 
feeling of solitude and self-dependence, the proud feel¬ 
ing of proprietorship as I see the white top of my tent, 
and watch my string of camels being led down to 
drink ; the exulting thought that for months I should 
be passing through new and strange countries seeing 
much that no white mail had ever seen before;—I 
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cannot describe the happiness of that morning. It is 
a feeling reserved for explorers only, I think, and 
more than balances the losses, delays, illness and 
troubles, which specially befall them. 

At noon on the fifth, Brahim returned from jask, 
whither he had been sent for the mails, bringing some 

English letters, and a mackintosh from my friend P-. 

His arrival was the signal for loading up, and in half 
an hour the tent was struck, and wb were heading 
straight at the impracticable-looking wail of mountains. 
A river-bed, however, is a,guarantee for a passage of 
some sort, though of course*-if sometimes presents 
obstacles by jumping over precipices. In our march 
of to-day we were warped of an^e&trjordinary funnel- 
shaped pass', which in rainy gbk'sd:^-rendered the road 
impracticable for about a week. I thought, however, 
but lightly of the warning, for as . yet there were no 
signs of rain, besides which we had received so many 
warnings that they ceased to have v effect. All the 
Mekran streams are highways’, in fact the only means 
of communication between the interior and the coast. 
We wound about up this most tortuous road, walled 
in on either side by lofty overhanging crags of every 
weird fantastic shape, and evening waned and found 
us still struggling along and beginning to wish for 
some chance of pitching camp. Presently huge dark 
clouds begin to mass themselves overhead, and an 
enormous roar echoes throughout the cliffs. 

“ Hakal kun, hakal kun” {drive along). “Oh, my 
brothers,” shouts Gazo, far aAvay in advance, “hakal 
kun, for if we don’t get through the Tang-i-Duhl 
first- .’ The alternative was too awful for him, 
but the nervous energy in his voice was convincing. 
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an awkward position. 

As the sky darkened over us a few big drops 
splashed sullenly into the water at our feet, for. the 
torrent bed had narrowed considerably, and contained 
a foot or so of water with awkwardly deep holes at. 
frequent intervals. Darkness came over us so fast 
that by half-past five we had but the gleaming strip 
of water to guide us. At times the thunder roared 
sullenly, and" twice the lightning showed, m intense 
relief the lpfty crags that hemmed us in on botn 
sides and the small insignificant handful of men and 
camels wet and strug^ing along at the base like 

^But there was scfie dourage. in our little handful, as 
we were soon .to* proVegor' but little' would ever have 

been heard of the expedition. 

Suddenly from the front came back the shout of 
« min, min ” (quicksand). In a minute I was on the 
spot, and found my riding camel plunging hopeless y 
about in a deep pool with a bottom of soft adhesive 
clay. Gazo was “ mined ” too. We had to be quick; 
the men all left their camels, and with a long pull and 
a strong pull the “ mahri ” was literally dragged across 
the bad place to firm standing ground. “ Quick, my 
children,” shouted Brahim ; “Betach! Betach V’ {tread 
it down) and the men began trampling backwards and 
forwards, treading a path for the camels. One >y 
one, all the men helping, these were rushed across, 
while with the busy excitement we almost forgot the 
ever-increasing storm and the dreaded l'ang-i-Dun 
still unattained. 

And now, before we recognised it, we were at the 
entrance. It was not fifteen feet wide, and the walls 
of smooth sandstone would have defied a cat. Our 
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impatience became a fever, and with remorseless blows 
the camels were urged along. 

According to Gazo’s earnest assurance, at any 
moment we might meet a blinding roaring torrent 
of water which would sweep men and camels down, 
the gorge, like chips in a mill race. At last we came 
to the Duhl itself. The danger of being caught in the 
pass was evident, and I did not know at the time how 
short the really dangerous part of it was. The bed 
of the stream here had at first been a mere fissure, the 
surface rock hard, but that tmcjerneath soft. Conse¬ 
quently the water had hollowed out a tunnel about 
fifteen feet broad (the word “duhl’” means pot, or 
cylinder). Just above this on the, left the stream was 
augmented by a cascade which was silent when we 
passed, but in about fifteen minutes afterwards was 
pouring down tons of water. • 

The bed of the stream in the “ Tang,” and for some 
hundred yards below, was quite, smooth and free from 
boulders, showing the force of the water. We plunged 
into the Duhl, and after a. few anxious minutes the 
hitherto almost breathless caravan was shouting, talk¬ 
ing, and laughing as if it were a relief merely to hear 
their own voices. We were out of danger now, for the 
torrent bed immediately opened out, and there were 
at the sides numerous “ ketches,” or flat ledges, above 
high water mark on which we could take refuge. 
Most of us were too thankful for our escape to care 
much about reaching any particular “ kuch,” and loud 
were the remonstrances at the imperturbable Gazo 
as he stolidly struggled and scrambled up the gorge, 
though the: lightning, which was now almost incessant, 
revealed to us place after place suitable for camping. 
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Gazo, however, had in his eye a certain corner which 
yielded firewood and camel-fodder, for he was deter¬ 
mined that his first day as guide should be a success. 
But the rain was upon us. Above the thunder roar 
came another sound, hoarser, persistent, and steadily 
increasing. “ Howf an! Howr an! ” {It is the rain),* 
cried the men, whose experienced ear told them more 
than mine told me, and we tore on for the next kuch, 
and at ten minutes past seven, for I had time to look 
at rny watch, we w^te- perched on a high corner of 
rock overlooking -"the,’ ravine, down which already 
began to. rush h swirling angry stream, a foretaste of 
what was now imminent. For a while we all stood 
stationary on oqr rocky refuge. The thunder and 
lightning were indessant: The wind blew a tornado, 
now from this side, now from that, and this mysterious 
rushing roaring sound, which I had never heard before, 
got louder every moment. The noise approached, and 
in less than four minutes our road was a maddened 
torrent ever increasing in depth and speed. 

While we were yet looking at it, down came the 
rain ; and it rained'torrents. 

The men, at first dismayed, now knew the worst. 
They were quickly stripped to the skin, and with 
many a jovial jest and laugh were setting up the tent. 
In half an hour the rain stopped, we had a fire, and 
in spite of some little anxiety about the still rising 
torrent around us we slept the sleep of the righteous, 
only being awakened once by the stranding on our 
rock of a good sized tree. 

* The same word is used by these people for the rushing torrent 
and the rain that produces it, showing how closely the two things are 
associated. 
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On the sixth we did not strike camp till afternoon, 
as I wanted to sketch the “Tang," ancl also to get 
a meridian altitude, for it may be imagined that I did 
not make a very good dead reckoning of the course 
from the last camp. I was amused at Alishah this 
morning. He had appointed himself table servant, 
but on coming in to lay the table he found it covered 
with sectional papers, compasses, etc., to avoid disturb¬ 
ing which he carefully arranged .everything on a sack 
on the wet muddy ground. . 'He.,could never restrain 
his fun, and would sometimes* stop at the tent door 
with a basin of soup he Was bridging to me/and finish 
at his leisure a furious chaff with the camel-men. 

While at breakfast a caravan of three" Bashakardis 
came by with ten active little donkeys. They eagerly 
asked how we had spent the previous flight, and I 
accompanied them back as far as the Duhl. The 
gorge was still impracticable for camels, but the active 
little donkeys clambered round pools through which 
camels would be compelled to plunge. On the way 
we found a solitary duck, which one of the party shot 
with a bullet from his matchlock, and which was after¬ 
wards identified by Professor Newton as the common 
shoveller. 

In explanation of the extraordinary suddenness with 
which the streams become full, it may be remembered 
that the hills are all perfectly barren rock, and the 
water runs off them as off a slated roof. Then the 
Geigen near its mouth, where we were, receives nearly 
all the water from an area of hills about forty miles 
broad and seventy long. 

In the afternoon we marched to Marrick, for which 
place we had been making when overtaken by the 
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rain, and here again we endured a most tremendous 
storm. In spite of our being well out of the bed, we 
had to dig a bank round the tent, and in a short twenty- 
three minutes the cooking-place, where a comfortable 
dinner had been simmering, was a muddy stream, the 
creek half full, and every two or three minutes a bore 
coming down made it three feet wider. Hailstones 
rattled about us an inch long, which had all a small 
black nucleus, so I collected a few for the purpose of 
scientific investigation; 'These having melted, Allshah 
drank, afterwards industriously polishing up the tum¬ 
bler on a corner of one of my blankets. 

At 5 p.m. the was shining brightly again, and 
I enjoyed a delicious evening sitting out by a big log 
fire, with the pleasant thought that camel-fodder was 
good and plentiful, and the dreaded “jur” or oleander 
entirely absent. Carnelscare the legs of an expedition 
like ours, and always demand first attention. 

As long as the soft warm climate lasted, I always 
used to have my pinner by a fire close to the camel- 
men’s fire, and enjoy their jokes, chaff, and absurd 
stories. Baluchis are the best fellow-travellers in the 
world. In times of difficulty they get excited, shout, 
and work like demons. In camp they were always 
merry, and their conversation cleaner than any similar 
set of men I ever heard. They have a strong appre¬ 
ciation of the ridiculous, and inexhaustible good nature. 

Next morning (7th), it was all six men could do to 
hoist the tent, heavy with wet, on the camel’s back, 
and almost immediately after starting we came to a 
difficulty. A waterfall from the rocks above had 
scooped out a large basin in the solid rock; and this 
was not only full, but its sides were coated with slime. 
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We had to cut down tamarisk bushes and tread them 
in as a path for the camels. 

About 11 a.m. we emerged from the hills, and felt 
as if we had at last got inside the country. Before us 
stretched a salt mud-plain, so cut up by deep water¬ 
courses, as to force us to take a most roundabout road. 
There were many short ranges and clumps of barren 
red hills in front, and we aimed for a bluff of the Sihr 
Koh or Crimson Hill. As I was on ahead of the 
caravan I suddenly came uponjfwo -men with camel¬ 
loads of pish. ^. / ,,. 

Now I happened to t be just then- in, to a Baluchi's 
way of thinking, a most undignified condition. Ghu- 
lamshah with the “mahri ” ,\$as .behind with the 
caravan, which, by the winding nature Qf the road, was 
hidden from view. 

Here was an extraordinary apparition in preposter¬ 
ous and unsanctified clothing, and with a thing on his 
head two feet in diameter. Imagine the astonishment 
of these tall sinewy fellows with their aquiline noses 
and curly black beards. They had never seen, and 
possibly never heard of a Feriiigi, but to them I was 
evidently first a human being, and secondly totally 
unarmed. They, of course, were armed to the teeth ; 
in fact, the sword, shield, gun, knife, bullet-pouch, etc., 
formed the major part of their dress, which was merely 
supplemented by a scanty cloth round the waist, grass 
sandals, and a skull-cap. I verily believe that had 
they “ spied ” me before I saw them they would have 
stalked and shot me, not from any maiice, but just to 
see what I was. I had, however, a note-book and 
prismatic compass, of which last I had previously ex¬ 
perienced the effect; and as they came near I took 
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a round of bearings, and ended by fixing the leading 
man and ostentatiously making a note of him. 

Though the men were not superstitious, the steady 
gaze through an unknown instrument as usual rather 
disconcerted them, and they made a slight detour and 
would have passed on their way. This, however, I 
did not wish, for I was eager to ask questions about 
the road, camping-places, etc., before us; and assuming 
great authority I called them up. 

At being spoken to in Baluchi they got a fresh 
access of confidencep'arid, muttering to one another, 
grounded their gun$ . close in front of me, and com¬ 
menced a torrent of questions : “ Who are you ? ” 
“What are you?* 1 “'Where do you come from?” 
“Why do you speak Baluchi ? ” “We are Baluchis.” 
“ Where's your camel }” “ Where are you. going to ? ” 
etc., etc. 

I waited quietly until there was a pause, and then 
said in a slow and dignified manner, “ Salaam ateikum.” 

It took at once. Their self-respect and politeness 
were both touched. Their intense curiosity had led 
them into a serious breach of good manners, for even 
the commonest Baltichis will exchange salutations in 
a most punctilious manner. The one false step was 
irretrievable, and with the loftiest politeness I could 
assume, I pursued my advantage and went through 
the entire salutation. 

“ Peace be with you.” 

“ And on you be peace.” 

“You are welcome.” 

“ May you be in safety.” 

“ Are you well ? ” 

“Is all your house well ? ” 
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“ By God’s kindness all is well.” 

“ Give news.” 

“ I have none; and am interested only in your good 


health.” 

We were just beginning all over again, for it b 
impolite to be the first to stop, when the caravan hove 
in sight. As camel after camel came round the cor¬ 
ner, each led by one of our jaunty devil-may-care 
fellows fully armed, the faces of my two heroes went 
through a series of dissolving views, ar. i I heard one 
say to the other in a resignedvhnd awe-struck tone 
“ Well, I’ve lived nearly 3000 y^ars, and I’ve travelled 
over the whole of Baluchistan, but I never saw a man 
with so much property as that in -alfmy life!” 

His intellect had to receive*' another jolt, however, 
for I took out my note-book and wrote a note to a 
friend at Jask announcing the success of my expedition 
so far. He had never seen a book, paper, or writing. 
As he fingered the leaves his surprise was very quaint. 
“ Oh, what thin, thin, thin ! ’* and “ how white, white, 
white ; white as milk, Wallah ! ” “ And he just rubs 

it a little with that stick, and it makes black foot-marks. 
This is indeed a wonderful thing! ” Then on exam- 
ing the pencil he detected the lead, and with glee 
showed it to his friend, saying, “ There you see, that’s 
how it marks, its heart is black.” 

As the caravan had now got some way ahead, I 
handed my friends over to Brahim for a cross-examin¬ 
ation, and mounting the mahri which Ghulamshah had 
made to kneel close by, 1 rode on to the front. 

I have not, I believe, explained that the mahri had 
a double saddle. In the front seat rode Ghulamshah 
with the big aneroid, telescope, thermometer, binocu- 
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lars, pocket sextant, and my dinner or lunch I 
invariably walked, for the convenience of taking bear¬ 
ings, botanizing, etc., and Ghulamshah kept close by 
me; and if my investigations delayed me till I fell far 
behind, I could jump into the hinder seat and in a few 
minutes regain my lost ground. 

We swung past the caravan at about six miles an 
hour, and reaching a sort of cave where there was a 
shade, proceeded to lunch. The inevitable rain, how¬ 
ever, overtook us, arid: at 3 p.m. we camped on the 
banks of the dvyolleii'Sharifi Khowr as shivering and 
well-soaked a l>and asr it is, easy to imagine. The 
Sharlfi here flowed through a broad well-treed valley, 
and the camels had a good feed off Kahur (a species 
of acacia) which' ritey had hot seen since leaving 
Geigen, ’ 

It was disappointing on boiling the thermometer 
that evening- to find that after all our struggles 
through the rocks and hills we had only made 600 
feet of ascent. ’* We had seen so many ibex, hill sheep, 
and other animals wofthy of hunting that I was easily 
persuaded by Gazo to halt for a day’s sport. We 
could dry the tent too, and as the camels had a long 
journey before them, the} - would be all the better for 
the rest. 

Next day we awoke to a lovely morning. I was 
quickly dressed, and soon hauled my little arm-chair 
out of the damp tent and sat over the fire impatiently 
watching preparations for breakfast. It was one of 
those mornings worth years of one’s life. Every sense 
was full of the most intense enjoyment. The contrast 
of the smell of burning wood with the clear cool air; 
the incessant scream of an old woodpecker from an 
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adjacent tree, apparently the only bird in the country ; 
—every little detail impressed itself deeply upon my 
memory. It was a picturesque camp, there on the 
banks of the brawling muddy Sharifi which was to 
guide us for the next two marches. The tent was 
pitched on a patch of green spring grass, and at our 
back was the purple and red range of hills called 
Oushdahnclarri. 

A few feet off, round the remains of their fire, lay 
the men, still wrapped in thfeir/.'huge felt coats, which 
they called “ Balbaiak,s,” or- hairy-hairies.” They 
refused to acknowledge the Penman ^name, saying, 

“ No, no; we’re Baluchis, and we call them Bal- 
balaks.” v / . . 

Ghulamshah soon hacl some * eggs and tea ready, 
and Gazo was set to work, pn dates and bread. I 
took for myself the old double \Vestley-Richards that 
Brahim carried on the" > matrch, and gave Gazo, as my 
second gun, another double Egg, which it was Dad 
Arrahim’s privilege to carry. We started just as the 
sun rose over the hill and podded everything in its 
warm grateful light. Striking up a steep ravine into;, 
the OushdahndarrI- hills, we soon found traces of game 
plentiful, But I also soon found that my friend was 
but a poor shtkarri. He was dreadfully clumsy with 
his feet, and made as much noise as two ordinary men. 
Added to this he was afflicted with a violent cold in 
the head, and at a critical moment, when everything 
depended upon absolute quiet, he would be convulsed 
with paroxysms of coughing. He appeared to cough 
with every part of his body at once, and produced 
noises that a hippopotamus would despair of emulat¬ 
ing. When I add that he had a slight cataract and 
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was partly blind, it will be clear that he was not likely 
to be a very valuable assistant. It was impossible to 
be angry with the old fellow'; and though we frightened 
away two herds of hill sheep by the noise we made, I 
enjoyed an exhilarating scramble, added considerably 
to my botanical collection, and obtained some valuable 
bearings for to-morrow’s route. This district is per¬ 
fectly uninhabited; we had only met five men on our 
route from the coast, and for two days afterwards we 
saw none. ' 

fit ■ ^ t « 

The morning'after, pur unsuccessful hunt we started 
up the Sharlfi river, v a tributary to the Jagln. The 
bed was ju$jt here .much confined, and full of huge 
boulders, so we werp glad ter climb up the steep cliff 
and cross a flat sfiingfy,plain, which cut off a consider¬ 
able bend. v ■' . 

Here we encountered one of those extraordinary 
migrations of locusts \yhich have so often been 
described in thfe East., These insects were so thick as 
to produce a shade oyer the earth like that of a thin 
v cioud. They were all of the red edible kind, and as 
fat as possible. The living’'" in our camp was so good 
that the men disdained to eat them, though I saw 
Abdulla squeeze out the yellow fat of one or two and 
eat it with great relish. All the men seemed to regard 
them more as luxuries for the table than as destructive 
... to the vegetation. They however rapidly devoured 
the spring grass that covered the low-lying patches, 
and the leaves of the shrubs fringing the watercourses 
that here and there intersected the plain. These 
locusts, by constant travelling, can at this season keep 
themselves supplied with iood; but as the hot weather 
comes on, and every green thing is burnt to a cinder, 
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I think they are probably all starved to death. 1 
remember something of the kind happening in Hen 
jam. Some sustained themselves by eating' camel 
droppings, and many more by eating the dead bodies 
of their neighbours, but by June there was not a locust 
■ to be seen. 

There were numerous charz (obard), flocks of sand 
grouse, and sussi, the yellow-legged partridge, and I 
wasted a good deal of time stalking some of the first. 

At 2.35 p.m. we again struck , the Sharifi. It had 
here cut itself a bed three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and the perpendicular ‘baqks of mud and shingle were 
sixty feet high, the stratification being much contorted. 

The bed was full of zahren karrag .{calotropis gigan- 
tesa ), and the beautiful but cordially detested jur 
(nerium oleander). It may be worth mentioning that’ 
coast camels are peculiarly apt to eat this poisonous | 
shrub, as they are frequently; fed on timmr (mangrove A 
, bushes), and cannot tell the difference. Karsh (pam- v ] 
pas grass) flourished luxuriously,, and the pish ( ekames - 
rops Ritchiana) though (small was oi good tough..; g 
quality. Succulent lorti (Ttivermehi Spartcsci), that 
prince of camel fodder, ' was abundant, though trat 
(caroxylon feetidum) was absent. Trat is the camel’s 
Worcester sauce, and without it, or some similar bitter 
shrub, no Mekrani camel can keep his full health; but 
we were destined to see no more trat. 

At about three miles from where we had entered ' 
the river we came upon a small patch of date palms, 
near which was a solitary hut, and here we pitched our 
camp. The owner of the grove was busy lighting 
clumps of karsh, that the smoke might keep the 
locusts away from a small plot of wheat he had farther 
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RUMOURS OF DISAFFECTION. 


up. He was much terrified at our cavalcade, but 
eventually condescended to sell us some curds and 
eggs at an exorbitant price. Here also we killed the 
last of the three sheep we had brought with us from 
Geigen. This sheep had in point of fact to be killed 
to save his life. As long as he had company he would 
Walk along with the caravan ; but when his two breth¬ 
ren disappeared he wandered so much from the track 
and so obstinately, refused to be led, that he was tied 
on a camel, and a rope pressing on his gullet he was 
discovered in extreniis dSiA his throat promptly cut. 

During the march.-J Had noticed much earnest con¬ 
versation bet ween' Brahjm and the two young fellows, 
and here the first signs of faintheartedness appeared. 
This was owing to the. beautiful and copious rains that 
had fallen. These two men, being of good position, 
could command a great deal of labour. The rain this 
year ’had been more abundant than for many years 
previously. Now, in Mekrant the amount of wheat 
that can be sown is rfegulated by these two things, the. 
^amount of labour procurable and the amount of rain. 
The position therefore tfcas this : These men had 
started on a long and arduous journey into unknown 
and hostile countries, and just as they left, and while 
yet close at home, came the opportunity of living in 
affluence at home without going any dangerous jour¬ 
ney at all. 

All these things were duly reported by Brahim, who 
added that should these two go back the whole cara¬ 
van would be broken up. 

I revolved matters carefully in my mind for some 
time before coming to a decision. One thing, here 
hard measures were out ojf the question. A single 
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rough speech would have been ample justification in 
everybody’s eyes for their going off home in a huff, 
and we were still uncomfortably near home. 

Again, to yield to the hints thrown out by Brahim of 
promises of extra pay was equally out of the question, 
as lowering to my dignity, and by creating a precedent 
indirectly compromising the success of the whole ex¬ 
pedition. No, I would refuse to believe it; and calling 
up Brahim I told him vehemently (for it was necessary 
to impose upon him, too, to a certain extent) that I 
could never believe it ; thatX had known Baluchis 
for years, and as for th«ir ever doing such an un¬ 
manly* thing as giving their wprds* to accompany a 
man and then running away'at the beginning, it was 
impossible. If, now, it had. been Alishah (object of 
their special contempt), or any of the common herd, 
why they perhaps might do such things, etc., etc. 

It had the desired effect,'at all events for a time, 
and every stage farther from home , made my position 
safer. ,■ 

Next day we had before us what at this early perio 
of the journey we. considered a stiff march, for we 
were nine hours en route, and for the last two and . 
half were picking our way up and down tortuous rocky 
watercourses in utter darkness, in great uncertainty 
about the right direction, and anxiety about the poor 
camels’ feet. 

However, we must not anticipate the somewhat 
eventful journey which actually landed us within the 
boundaries of that wonderful country, Bashakard. 

Both literal Baluch idioms, “ Na-mardi” {unmanliness)\ “ Lafz 
deaga” {to give onis word ); also, “Wati lafz a-vart” {he oats hts 
words), %. 
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We were, “ according to native information,' 1 to find 
many astounding things here. Much of the country 
was impassable, being entirely in possession of huge 
hairy demons called “ Hirsh,” in form like men, but 
endowed with stupendous strength, enabling them to 
tear up trees and use them as clubs. Then, again, 
there were forts of massive structure, built actually by 
Rustam himself in the olden time. We were to see 
many other objects, of interest, and such things as we 
did see are faithfully described in the following pages. 
It was at least a virgin country which, though it has 
been marked on the . map since the days of Pottinger, 
had never yet beep entered! by white man. Even 
Major St. John’s map, which I found published when 
I came home, places, .the capital, Anguhran, at forty 
miles from its true position. 

On the morning of the oth we were delayed some 
time by the camels. They had been hoppled behind 
and before, for fear they should get access to the 
oleander, and in .their struggles they had pulled out 
•of their noses the wooden knob to which the rein is 
fastened. This, though generally tolerably easy of 
remedy, was with my huge beasts fully half an hour’s 
work. They were in pain about the nose, especially 
the big Jaski, who flung his powerful neck about, and 
made' such savage bites that it was all five men could 
do to hold him. 

These matters having been arranged, we started up 
the river-bed, passing a small patch of young wheat 
which my men recognised as “ Sunaiti,” a ldnd only 
suited for the hill country. 

Our route was pretty enough, through groves of 
the feathery tamarisk and flanked by most picturesque 
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j . rock scenery. We missed in the morning's the 

note of the “ Kofinjah ” partridges; the stissij t 
yellow-legged bird, has no note; and we had not yet 
arrived at the country of the kabg, or red-legged, 
with their steady going, low toned kuk kuk kitk, leuk 
kuk kdk. I noticed to-day the curious fact that camels 
perspire only at the back of the head—-that is, male 
camels do ; females are said not to perspire anywhere, 
but as mine were all males I could not verify the 
assertion. , f 

Dead reckoning when. travelling in this hilly 
country is excessively troublesome, owing to the 
impossibility of getting any good distant landmark. 
To-day from 10.15 a.m. t 6 5.3a p.m. I find noted 
forty-four accurate bearings with a prismatic compass,* 
and on comparison with other days 1 find this hardly 
as much as the average; there are also seven altitudes 
of hills, each with a paced baffe of from half a mile tp 
a mile. 

At 2 p.m., on arriving at a spot where the Sharffi' 1 
received three large tributaries, we left the main bedt* 
to follow the easternmost channel. Here, on rejoining 
the caravan after a round of bearings, I found a 
general halt, and the men all consulting over one 
camel. 

As I got near there was a general shout, SHi, 
waja! Hi! come along quick in the name of God. 




The medicine’s broken,, and it’s burning the camel 
Wnd all to pieces*,”-' " 

This was of course absurd, but I could not for 
the life of me,guess what could be the matter, and rn.de> 
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TCH PLASTER. 

peed to where the n„.: were standing. Two 
.Lks of pitch plaister in t ie ^addle-bags had been 
melted by the noonday sun, and were dripping down 
over everything and giving forth a tolerably powerful 
aroma which had alarmed the men. They were always 
in a great fright about my medicines, for Hasan had to 
carry in his hand a leather bag containing strong nitric, 
sulphuric, and muriatic acids for testing minerals. 
Though these were carefully packed, the bag slowly 
charred away day by day, and the men saw this and 
expected all the other medicines to burn things too. 

Beyond finding all my spare socks hopelessly 
gummed together, there was no damage done, and we 
resumed march. There was a curious shrub here, 
called by the natives pun. and probably allied to the 
Vincetoxicum. Hundreds of straight, fleshy green 
branches grew up from a common centre. They had 
no leaves, and exuded an acrid white milk. When 
the shrub died, these all broke off from the root, and, 
radiating from the centre, resembled an inverted tassel. 

Evening found us still winding up the torrent bed, 
and soon the walls converged together and we were 
threading our way at the bottom of a deep chasm. 
The walls were about 300 feet high, of laminated blue 
clay with occasional lamina of quartz. The strata 
were'vertical, and the edges being towards us presented 
the appearance of having been streaked with a fine 
tooth comb. The water was strong with iron, and 
either that or some other ingredient turned the clay 
in the bed into a bard blue stone. 

Soon Gazo began to hunt for a ravine leading out 

of tl '''’asm, and up which he said iay our route. 

We found " e > and at last halted, lit the 
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hurricane lamps, and set out to explore one which 
Gazo, very much like an old setter, would not: leave, 
though he could give no reasons for preferring it. 
It turned out satisfactory, and with a tremendous 
struggle we got the camels up a steep ascent. On 
reaching the top we had an equally rapid descent, 
and after crossing a small stream it was decided that 
we had arrived at Dazaka and we camped. We had 
made some ascent to-day, and the barometer marked 
.2^*265, being about 3,540 feet. We were obliged to 
take Gazo’s word that there was no “jar” round 
about, and the camels were let loose to browse on the 
few kahur trees which we ascertained to be there. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

On Foot to Angui-iran 

An embassy.-—A durbar.—An Arab in difficulties.—Guides and the 
route.-—A horrible murder.—Bashak&rcl politics.—Negotiations. 
route for Auguhran.—'The Rais All’s mountain stronghold. 
Bashakard scenery.— A horned snake.—A night in a Basha- 
kardi hut.—Demons at last. 

N EXT morning I was up very early, anxious to 
see what my. new domain was like. There 
•*. were traces of the hand ol man in the shape of an old 
wall which had probably at one time enclosed a patch 
„ of wheat. Close by, too, was a huge old male date 
tree, sole survivor of all the female trees which had 
at one time filled the plot of ground over which he 
now stood sentry. 

& While enjoying a breakfast of cold leg of mutton, 
pickles and cocoa, for hitherto we had retained all 
the luxuries of civilization, Allshah announced the 
arrival of an embassy from Rais Ali, the ruler of 
Bashakard, whose establishment I learnt was at the 
foot of the lofty Aphen-i Band, near which we were 
encamped. Anxious to produce a good impression, 
I had a scarlet cloth thrown over my arm-chair, 
ordered coffee and kalians or water pipes, and then 
summoned my visitor. There entered with a some¬ 
what proud salaam a tall Baluch, who, to judge from 
the quality of his arms, and especially the quantity 
of silver plating over the barrel of his long gun and 
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the handle of his sword, was a person of some con¬ 
sequence. 

Though careful not to show it, he evidently felt 
considerable astonishment at my well pitched tent, 
comfortable carpet, and, more than all, the ring of 
double barrels round the tent pole. 

My men had ranged themselves on my right, hand , 
and on my left, and affecting not to understand the J 
language, I set Brahirn to converse with him. 

He was evidently duly impressed with our greatness, 

Tor he was content simply to answer questions; and 
when he did pluck up spirit to ask whence we came, 
Brahirn was too well trained to answer. 

The coffee was not much appreciated, as coffee 
though highly esteemed as a mark of politeness, is 
not much liked from its bitterness. Nor was the 
kalian, which was prepared with good Shiraz tobacco, A 
much liked, as it was too mild for the BalQch taste. 
Like Arabs, Baluch : s smoke extremely acrid pungent 
stuff, and cannot appreciate a delicate flavour. 

His mission was a pressing invitation from Rais Ali, v 
whose \. acampment was only a mile oft, and thither he 
had come to guide me. Having ascertained this, I, 
rather to his surprise, took up the ball, and told him 
that I had some business with the sun about noon, 
after which, should things be favourable, I might think 
of his proposal; I hinted also that as I had not had 
the honour of seeing the Rais himself, it might be 
advisable for me to pay my first visit by deputy, 
and with that Brahirn took him off to talk over 
the real business of the meeting. My observations 
for a pieridian altitude excited great interest, and I 
5 had often afterwards occasion to notice the difference 
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between the effect on these ignorant but fearless- 
minded Baluchis, and that on the more civilized but 
more superstitious Persians. 

Brahim then came with his report, which was favour¬ 
able to our immediate departure. Mir Yusuf (of 
Jask) was at Rais All’s, as also Mir Shahdad, a brother 
of the first-named, and with both of these chiefs 
Brahim was “dastgrift,” that is, each had sworn an 
oath to protect the other. 

As far as danger to be apprehended from Basha- 
* karclis, Brahim repeated what he had said all along, that 
one Mekran Ba.lueh (or Baluch par excellence , as he 
is rightly considered) was worth six men of Bashakard, 
and that the men would only look to me for protection 
in the unknown regions beyond. 

At half-past twelve, we loaded up and scrambled 
■s’ over the rocks for about a mile and a hall due west. 
On the way my attention was drawn to Tajoo, who 
was walking alongside my camel behind the caravan, 
and indulging in the most extraordinary and uncouth 
Q gesticulations, from which I gathered that he had some 
communication to make to me. Seeing that I appre¬ 
hended his object, he commenced co dig up word by 
word, from the depths of an extremely chaotic memory,' 
a sentence of Arabic, in which language he had 
acquired fragments of some fifteen or sixteen words. 
Had I not had at Henjam an opportunity of studying 
the Batinah dialect with some quondam pirates from 
that coast, who were windbound for nearly a fortnight, 
all my Arabic studies of four years would have availed 
me nothing; and as it was, a conversation such as that 
upon which we now entered had in it many # of the 
features of a game of “ Buz.” With some patience, 
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however, I melted down his communication to “ Gy 
yesirun, al ithnain, yabghun fulus" ( 7 'hey are going, 
those two, and wan t their pay here). 

This, however, did not disturb me much. We were 
going' to be three or four days in camp, during which 
all men would draw full pay. My two friends would 
of course stay for this. Probably they would never 
have the pluck to tell me they were going and then 
go. They would wait until the very moment of start¬ 
ing, when it would not be worth my while to take any 
steps of retaliation. Thirdly, though they had pre¬ 
sented three extremely plausible reasons for wanting 
an advance of pay, I had, without arousing their sus¬ 
picion by a refusal, always been unable to attend to 
them just at that moment. 

Soon we rose to the top of a high “-Bir," or smooth 
laminated blue clay mound, and slipping and sliding «* 
down the opposite side, found ourselves in a deep 
gorge, which we followed right up to the very foot of/ 
the Aphen-i-Band, towering 3,000 feet above us, and 
here our guide showed us almost the only flat place' 
where it was possible to pitch a tent. Until the tent 
should be pitched, my carpet was spread on. the 
ground, and my arm-chair placed at one end, and thus 
we awaited the Rais and his friends. 

First came Shahdad and Yusuf, Mekrani chiefs from 
the coast; and some of my men, who stood in one 
or other of the various degrees of vassalage to them, 
hastened to acknowledge it by kissing hands. 

These two tall powerful-looking young chiefs were 
very much esteemed for their liberality and manliness, 
and the greetings between them and the men, though 
tempered on the one side by gracipusness and on the 
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other by cordial respect, were more like those of old 
friends than of lord and vassal. There is something 
in the wild hand-to-mouth life these fellows lead 
which inevitably brings the real man into his rig 
place, and refers the imitation man to his. 

Our swarthy friends were soon seated on my felt 
hand. We had met before on the coast, but years 
aero, and it was not until Brahitn had explained that 
' ■ h was “ Falower" (the Baluchi foi-Flover), that we 
, became really friendly. We talked ol old ibex hunts 
~ in Geigen and Parkeh hills, and I ascertained that the 
chiefs were here to negotiate an alliance with die Kais, 
the main point ol which was that the i.ittu s iou t 
lend them some men to assist against the perfidious 
Abdul Nabi,whom the reader may remember at Mmab. 

Presently our ambassador of the morning, Durrgosh, 
\ * or the “ Pearly-eared One,” arrived, and said that the 
/ V Rais would be here immediately, and in fact at t lat 
\ moment a body of men were seen scrambling up the 
precipitous path, and after some hand-kissing the great 
was seated at my side. But he was a very 
Angular kind of great man, and Brahims stones of the 
pusillanimity of Bashakardis were in a fair way to be 

realized. 

On \my left the black-bearded, bushy-eyebrowed 
Mekranl Mirs, with huge turbans, handsome scarlet 
cloaks with silver fastenings, and waist-belts positively 
stuck full of pistols and knives, to say nothing of the 
sturdy henchman waiting on each with his lords 
sword and shield. 

But on my right what a contrast. A gross lat man 
of sallow yellowish complexion, without beard, mous¬ 
tache, or any other manly attribute, a very Emperor 
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Claudius, wearing just a cloth round his waist, and a 
long, not over-clean white shirt, without even a particle 
of scarlet silk embroidery, the badge of royalty, down 
the front. His manner was boisterous cordiality and 
cringing self-abasement. The kalian, when offered 
to him, was refused. “No, no, he was a plain old 
man, and didn’t understand such fine things.” A plate 
of barley sugar is handed round. With ostentatious 
humility he begs that he may take two pieces for 
his little son, and when presented with a bottleful is 
uproariously grateful. Abdulla comes up and says 
that the. ground is so rocky that the tent-pegs' won’t 
enter it. He is off! “I’ll knock the Sahib’s tent- 
pegs in,” and' : in a minute he Is squatting on the ground 
with a tent-peg between his legs, hammering away 
with a very moderate-sized stone, amid the laughter 
and gentle deprecation of my men. 

In the middle of the tent-peg dilemma, up swaggers 
Brahim Khamfs with a bundle of camel-reins in his 
hand. He has been letting the camels loose to graze. 
On hearing the difficulty, his scorn is too great for, 
utterance. It actually swells him out. Brahim the 
jemadar takes him by the arm, and picking up a 
peg, quietly places it in the right position : “ Strike, 
my child." The “child” stalks up to the massive 
mallet and picks it up, his legs perfectly rigid with 
indignation. Carefully measuring his distance, he 
whangs the heavy mallet back over his head at arms 
length, and whack, whack, until at the eighth stroke 
the peg head is fairly buried. Still scornful he goes 
the round, and drives every peg in. exactly the same 
way, and then with lofty indifference stands by and 
lets the common herd tie the ropes. 
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It was always a treat to see this sturdy young 
fellow drive a tent-peg, a thing by no means so easy 
as it looks. Brahitn Jemadar was good, but was so 
tall that, unless with a specially long-handled mallet, 
he had to stoop at each blow. To look at the little 
Brahim you would think that he was simply swinging 
the mallet round his head. It never seemed to stop. 
As soon as it had done its work with a thundering 
crash on the peg, it was dexterously twisted off, and 
before you realized it, was again on the upward swing. 
More than once, in elastic shingly ground, I have seen 
large three-foot tent-pegs fly from fifteen to eighteen 
feet in the air under the doughty strokes of this young 
hero. 

As we laughingly resumed bur seats after this in- 
‘cident, there arrived at our Durbar a man whom to 
my astonishment I tecognised as a Persian. When I 
heard him welcomed as the Muhassil, or tax-gatherer, 
I began to see more how matters stood. Here, no 
doubt, was the key to the Rais’ extraordinary be¬ 
haviour, his aping of poverty and humility, intended 
of course to impress the Muhassil with the idea that 
he had beggared nimself to supply the amount of 
taxes required. 

Mahomed Beg was as evil-looking, foxy-faced a’ 
man as I ever saw; but I had hardly time to greet 
him, when down came a torrent of rain and hail, and 
we hurried into the tent en masse, as fast as we could. 

The tent, however, was not as comfortable as it 
might have been, for the wind blew down the gorge 
with such violence, that while the storm lasted four 
or five men had to sit outside and hold the tent- 
ropes. 
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When the storm cleared off, my visitors took their 
departure, the Rais providing for all our wants in the 
way of dates, flour, etc., and saying that he would 
come and see me again shortly. The rest of the 
afternoon was spent in receiving visitors of inferior 
rank, and doctoring patients, chiefly ophthalmic. 

I must not, however, forget a visit from an unfor ¬ 
tunate Arab, rather a singular person to meet in these 
mountain fastnesses. He was a horse dealer, from 
Maskat, and what extraordinary chain of circum¬ 
stances had brought him here, where there were only 
two roads practicable for horses, I could never find 
out. His servant was ill with fever, and he himself 
had had toothache for three weeks. Just as he was 
showing me his mouth, which was terribly swollen, we 
heard outside the rink-a-tink of the iron pestle and 
mortar in which Ghulamshah Was pounding coffee. 
His whole bearing changed at the old home sound, 
now so trebly dear to him'from long absence. 

“ Sicli,” he said, nearly biting my finger ofif. “ Sidi, 
hadtha kahwa ? ” (Is that coffee ?) 

We rejoiced his heart, by giying him as much as he 
could drink, and by sending after him a small bagful. 

Towards evening the Rais was ushered into my 
tent, with a certain degree ol secrecy, and accom¬ 
panied only by the faithful “ Pearly-eared One,” who, 
I found, had married his sister. 

This looked like business, and alter tea and kalians 
(my tea and kalians were, by the way, the only things 
of the kind in the country), I duly propounded my 
necessities,—guides to Anguhran, and should the road 
prove impracticable • for camels, as I had heard it 
was, donkeys, for which I would pay well. 
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The Rais was no longer the buffoon of the after¬ 
noon, but a shrewd practical man, and laying his hand 
on ray arm, and speaking in a rapid impressive 
manner, he answered thus : 

“ Waja,” he said, “ I don’t know who you are, or 
where you come from. Yon may be as you say, a 
Feringi, merely going on a visit to the Governor of 
Kirman ; or you may be an agent of the Feringi 
Government, of which I have heard, and come for 
some purpose, I know not what; or you may be a 
messenger from Maskat, for you are said to be an 
Arab. I do not know what you are, but you shall 
have my safe conduct a'S far as A: \guhran,” 

This was good so far, and I professed my gratitude, 
and Brahim incidentally placed a tin of gunpowder in 
the “ Pearly -eared One’s ” hand, I then asked about 
the roads, and his answer was equally decided, and, 
though I didn’t think so at the time, equally sincere. 

He said : “ It is, perfectly impossible for you with 
your 1 dashti ’ [plain) camels, to go by the Anguhran 
^ route. It is true that the Muhassil is going that way, 
but his case is very different. He rides a trained and 
practised horse, and he has only six donkeys, the 
whole of which do not carry as much as half the 
burden of one of your camels. The only path 
possible for you is by Telling, and I will give 
you a guide for that route, and you shall go by no 
other. And if you insist upon going to Anguhran, 

I will give you a guide thither, but you must go 
no farther, for beyond that are a bad people with 
whom I am at war, and with whom my safe * con¬ 
duct would be your death warrant, even were it not 
enough that you have come from my country ; for ' 
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seeing that I have not plundered you, they would 
know you for my friend.” 

We then chatted on other subjects, and soon after¬ 
wards he took his leave, begging that in the morning 
he might bring a friend, who was suffering from 
ophthalmia. 

I will here give a slight rdsiimd of the political 
events in Bashakard during the last two years. 

The six provinces of Bashakard were under six 
governors, who, until the end of 1874, paid allegiance 
to a clever and fierce old man called Seif Allah Khan, 
who had, about twenty-five years ago, consolidated his 
position by building a huge fortress at Anguhran in 
the centre province Darpser. Early in life, in one of 
his innumerable fights, he laid incurred a blood feud 
with the tribe of GhuJant Abbas, ruler of Daroser. 
This, however, had been expiated by many deaths on 
both sides, and all seemed tranquil. Seif Allah 
Khan’s power, won by the'sword, now seemed firmly 
established, peace reigned for some years/and many 
date groves were planted. The subordinate provin ; 
cial governors were in a state of unwonted unison, and 
an unfortunate tax-gatherer, ill-advisedly despatched 
from Kirman, was murdered off-hand. 

But the proud intolerant mind of Seif Allah Khan 
still rankled under the loss of a near relative, who had 
fallen in the blood feud with Ghulam Abbas. The 
sore was kept open by the father of the dead man, by 
whom he was constantly urged to wield the great 
power which he had acquired. Yielding at last, Seif 
Allah Khan resolved upon a foul and horrible deed, 
a crime which has no parallel in the annals of Mekran 
-’or Western Baluchistan. . 
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He had been on a journey, and on his return, 
Ghulam Abbas, with all the leading men, came to 
visit him. In the great gateway they were received 
with a volley Which stretched, it is said, seven of them 
lifeless on the floor. 

I was told that Seif Allah Khan alleged as a reason 
for this diabolical act, that Ghulam Abbas had been 
intriguing with the Persians. However that may be, 
the whole country was raised upon him, and the 
Kirman Government, who always, keep a watchful eye 
for cases of dissension among the chiefs of Bashakard, 
professed great indignation at the murder, and sent 
down thirty horsemen. In a country, where none but 
chiefs ride horses, this of course was regarded as an 
almost invincible army. .These horsemen, though a 
month before they dared not have put a foot in the 
country, were enabled, Dow that the master hand was 
gone, to penetrate to A'nguhran. Seif Allah Khan, 
however, had shut himself up in his fortress, and they 
couicl do nothing. Rais'Ali, governor of Pizgh, where 
we now were, was chosen from the other governors 
as being of the Ghulam Abbas family, and he was 
promised the governorship if he could deliver up Seif 
Allah Khan. This last he of course would not do, 
as one Baluch would never deliver up another to 
the hated Persians. 

Making a feint of acceptance, he gathered men, and 
in a half-hearted way besieged the fortress for nearly 
a year. At the end of this time, the water in the 
wells became undrinkable, and terms were made. It 
was then found that there were only two or three of 
the besieged left, the rest having one by one escaped. 
Those remaining were allowed to go unscathed, Seif 
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Allah Khan fled in safety to Marz, the province of 
which he had once been governor, and Rais Ali re¬ 
turned to Pizgh. So far, so good: Rais Ali was suc¬ 
cessful, and governor of Bashakard. But the position 
had its penalties. Soon came the Persian tax-gatherer, 
saying, “ Now you are governor of Bashakard, where 
are the taxes ? " 

Early next morning, while I was still brushing my 
hair, an operation which always excited unqualified 
astonishment, the Rais and his son were announced. 
The latter picked up a copy of Hafiz which was lying 
about, and began to read with great glee, while his 
proud father almost burst with self-gratulation. The 
latter had come: he said, to take leave of me for 
to-day, he was going to see the tax-gatherer off. His 
little son, however, an exact reproduction of his father, 
was deputed to supply all my wants. He repeated 
all he had said yesterday about the roads, and took 
his leave, saying' that Mahomed Beg was going to call 
on me, and that that gentleman wanted something to 
make him drunk. Mahomed shortly after came in, 
and in a circuitous manner asked for spirits. 1 had 
not a drop of anything of the kind, and said as much, 
but in an indirect way, and followed it up by questions 
as to the real state of the direct route to Kirman, thus 
giving him to understand that he might get what he 
wanted if I got what I wanted, namely, the truth as 
to the road’s practicability for camels. He answered 
that if I was really an Englishman, and going to see 
the Governor of Kirman, it would be his pleasure to 
assist me in every way ; but he added, with what he 
meant for a crafty smile, he had seen me reading Per¬ 
sian books, and if I were a naib, or perhaps a sultan, 
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we should be brothers. He would get my camels 
through for me somehow, and we should go along 

° 'l replied coldly that the Governor of Kirman would 
be able to judge ah to whether I had been misled or 
not as to the nature ol the direct road, and begged 
him to confine himself to a simple statement on that 
head could my camels travel it or not ? 

He was here supplied with a glass of liquor am¬ 
monite and water flavoured with essence of pepper ¬ 
mint which fearful mixture he appeared to relish 
vastly-. He then began a rambling speech, saying that 
I could not expect to travel anywhaq m this country 
with " dashti ” camels, that my men were on the point 
%£ leaving me, that my. baggage was enormously 
cumbrous,' etc., and ended by advising me to sell the 
camels and hire donkeys and accompany him On 
the whole, his main idea seemed to be that 1 should 
accompany him, doubtless with visions of prospective 
brandy. He was bowed out, and; T heard aiterwards, 
made Brahim a small present to see if any -spirits were 

My next visitor, in the middle of breakfast, was 
an unfortunate old chief, Mahomed Mir Khanjan 
governor of the province of Marz, and almost blind 
from ophthalmia. This was the man of whom the 
Rais had spoken, and I very quickly determined how 
to steer with him. My answers were rather curt at 
first and I went on eating eggs as if unaware o 
his presence. But the poor old fellow would stand 
- a good deal from one who might restore to him his 
< evesio-ht, and at last he implored me to do something 
for his eyes. To this I replied, somewhat bitterly, that 
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it seemed as if the Baluchis of this country were not 
Baluchis at all, that it was all beg. beg, beg, and that 
when I just asked for a small thing, such as guides 
for the Anguhran route to Kirman, I was met by what 
was worse than a flat refusal, namely, equivocation ; 
and with that I called for more of the flat unleavened 
cakes which were our bread. 

The old man was thoroughly roused. Seizing the 
arm of the fa: thful fellow who guided his steps, he 
sa : d angrily, • This my own servant shall guide you to 
Anguhran, or anywhere you will. You shall pay him 
nothing, but you shall give him a paper to me when¬ 
ever you discharge him, saying whether he has served 
you well or nq% Only,” he added, “ if your dashti 
camels cannot go through, and if you are obliged to 
abandon all your baggage, it is not his fault. You say 
you can get them through, and you may try ; all I can 
say is, that no camels, even hill camels, nave ever yet 
done the journey.” 

This was enough for me. I rose and took the old 
man’s hknd : “ My father,” I said, ‘we two are trust¬ 
worthy I will not take your servant, nor will I take 
the Anguhran route.” Aftey some more conversation 
I examined his eyes, and made him a solution of 
nitrate of silver, and told him its -use, and, putting 
my hand on his shoulder and looking full into his 
almost sightless face, added, ' As y ou have spoken 
truly to me, so may my medicine cure your eyes.’ 
j use then a tall active young fellow named Piru looked 
in at the tent door, and announced that the Rais had 
sent him to guide me to Anguhran. 

This was rather sharper work than I expected, but 
I soon decided to start, as on my return I could easily 
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re-open the question of routes, and should have much 
additional experience to guide me. Brahim was duly 
instructed in the careful winding of the chronometer, 
and also told to make all inquiries about the country 
he could think of. Ghulamshah packed up a couple 
of mackintoshes, a small portable kettle and saucepan, 
tea, flour, and dates, Australian beef, tobacco, aneroid, 
max. and min. thermometer, prismatic compass, sketch¬ 
book, notebook, and a dry pair of socks. Gazo took 
a spare pair of sandals, and in spite of all delays, by 
10.30 that forenoon we were fairly on the way to 
unravel the hitherto unfathorned mystery as to the 
existence, position, size, etc., of Anguhran.,, 

We had a stifHsh, climb before- us, -ptd as we loaded 
the donkey with our .baggage, 1 heard the old Rais, 
who appeared to be always .going but never gone, come 
up to Plru and warn him solemnly not to deviate from 
the track be had told him to go, for we were certain to 
be robbed, and he had a great dread of being called 
over the coals by the Feringi Government, of the 
powers of which he had a very exaggerated conception. 
For the first half-hoyr we were climbing up and down 
steep rounded mounds qf brittle laminated blue clay, 
which ran from three hundred to five hundred feet 
high, and which sustained ho vegetable life whatever. 

Turning round towards the huge Durini hill,* under 
which we had been encamped, Pirii pointed out, almost 
at its summit, two or three little green thickets nestling 
in its cavernous irregularities. Here was the Rais’ 
eyrie, and hither in the frequent times of disturbance 
he collected the flocks and inhabitants of all his 


* Local name for the end of the Aphen-i-Band or range. 
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little outlying villages. Plrti waxed quite enthusiastic 
in describing his lord’s lofty castle. Here was a 
perennial spring of the sweetest water, the source in 
fact of the stream in whose bed lay our camp; here 
were green kunar bushes for the young goats, and. 
patches of wheat. Here the Rais had planted pome¬ 
granates, and there were three orange trees, and in 
fact it was quite a little paradise, 

“ Ah,” I answered, “ please God, when I return 
from Anguhran, I will go up there and see this 
lovely place.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but you might wander about 
many months without finding the road ; and, indeed, 
should you not-' kill yourself by falling down, the 
watchers would not know you, and. would throw rocks 
down upon you. But if the Muhassil has gone, and 
you are r ery active, like an ibex, perhaps the Ran will 
let me show you the place. And there you will, if 
there are no clouds, be able to see the sea.” 

This last was probably true, for about twelve miles 
to the east there was, in this same range, a peculiar 
notch which was visible from Jask, and of which before 
starting I had taken bearings, and by latitude observa¬ 
tions we were only sixty miles distant from the cbast 
as the crow flies. 

Soon we got again amongst the old sandstone rocks, 
and into a broad and deep dry water-course, where we 
found a small village of three or four families and as 
many mat huts, all the property of the Rais. Here 
Plru tried to hire another donkey, and I at first agreed 
to wait. But as he commenced the negotiation by 
sitting down to smoke some of the tobacco I had 
given him, I carried him off without waiting for the 
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end of it, and we trudged along up the river-bed. 
This was, where possible, dammed up by solid stone 
dams sixteen feet high, and the oblong patch of rich 
soil thus produced planted with numerous date-trees, 
the fruit of which is said to excel all other dates. I 
believe, too, that it is not usual for date-trees to grow 
at such an elevation as they do in Bashakard, where 
they are found 2,770 feet above the level of the sea. 

These patches of soil were covered with long grass, 
which presented a most curious, appearance, being 
almost buried in masses of hailstones. Each hailstone 
retained its individual shape and size, something that 
of a sparrow’s egg, and the whole resembled masses 
of frog spawn. Aft'er. crossing niere ’ s|ors, and still 
keeping a general course of 3 NT. 20° E., at 1.47 p.m. 
we topped a high cliff and found ourselves over¬ 
looking the most magnificent view that even this 
picturesque country had yet shown us. 

Far below at our feet sparkled a brook of crystal 
clearness, rippling and splashing along over abed of 
jet black stone relieved by a network of white quartz 
veins. 1 he brook Was fringed on either side by a 
narrow belt of tall graceful date-palms towering from 
out of the rich green setting of a thicket of bistil * 
bushes. At the back rose sheer 600 feet a frowning 
black cliff, on the edge of which was balanced an enor¬ 
mous block of pink stone, and all around were rugged 
bills of all colours. I have been found fault with in 
England for not sufficiently admiring the beauties 
of nature, and I had been brought to think that I 
was incapable of thoroughly appreciating fine scenery. 


# A kind of pepper. 
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The grand sight before us, however, drew admiration 
from all. “ This,” said Plru, exultingly, “ is Shahr 
Baghi.* Have you any such place as this in your 
country ? ” 

I sent the men down to the foot of the cliff to make 
tea and get our noon meal ready, and sat myself down 
on a flat rock to meditate upon the extraordinary coun¬ 
try I had entered upon. Behind me, as far as the 
eye could reach, lay what; might be called a purgatory 
of chaotic scorched up rocky crags, range after range 
of which we had laboriously toiled across. Before 
me ran a stream of clear rippling water fringed by 
green trees and long grass, making a little garden of 
paradise. As slowly; and meditatively I filled a well- 
earned pipe, a klight snort attracted my attention ; and 
looking round, I became aware of a flock of fourteen 
beautiful mountain sheep, regarding me some with 
indifference and some with' curiosity. They passed 
slowly on within sixty yriids of me, one grand old 
fellow who had been leader remaining to continue his 
scrutiny until far behind the rest. As he trotted off 
with a couple of complacent little snorts, I could not 
help thinking of the old Basftakarcli, mentioned in my 
. sixth chapter, who had lived 3,000 years but never seen 
such an astonishing thing as my caravan, and I won¬ 
dered whether the old ram would go off to his family 
with a similar observation. While thus musing, a 
small avalanche of rocks was displaced to my left, and 
there appeared the good-natured face of Ghulamshah 
announcing that tea was ready, so I slid and scrambled 


* Shahr Baghi. (the garden city), a name common in many corrupt 
forms, as, Shahr Bawegh, Shahr Babeg, etc. 
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down to where an armful of branches had been placed 
as my seat on the brink of the rushing stream. 

Tea and dates were soon despatched in a bower of 
fine alder trees forty feet high, and on a carpet of a 
diminutive wild peppermint, and in twenty minutes we 
were again on the march after registering the barometer 
at 26*6 (3,246 feet). Here, where except in the torrent 
beds there is no soil, the stratification of the rocks is 
everywhere exposed to view, and in some cases most 
curious. The Rastu mountain, which we wtire now to 
cross, resembled nothing i so much as an enormous 
tortoise, while across the Ibrrent bed just ahead of us 
ran a succession of natural terraces qfiwhidi the natives 
had availed themselves for date groves 

From the top of Rastu we had a Very extensive 
view. Across the northern horizon in the farthest 
distance ran the lofty Marx, range, which, with the plains 
on its northern side, forms tjje province of Marz. To 
the east, as far as the ey<* c&uld reach, ran range after 
range of low hills. These were-the Gavr and Parment 
provinces, the least hilly of the whole country and pro¬ 
ducing good camels. Around us were three or four 
tall rugged peaks rearing Biel r heads about 1,000 feet 
above our present level, where the barometer indicated, 
26 (3,858 feet). As we pressed on, another herd of 
twelve mountain sheep wandered carelessly by. They 
looked very beautiful with their ruddy fawn-coloured 
hair, and I own this time the sporting instinct was 
very strong. But business had to be attended to, and 
I had no gun. 

At 4 p.m. we were picking our way up a narrow 
chasm, the sides of which were beautiful blue and 
purple marble veined with white. Soon afterwards, we . 
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crossed a small valley in which were the remains of 
thirty or forty date-stick huts, and this, Plru informed 
us, had been the camp of Rais’ army when on the war' 
trail to capture Anguhran. Then we struggled up a 
huge Blr, as I shall in future call the mounds of lami¬ 
nated clay which I have before described. This was 
Blr Jamal, a name undeniably Arabic, though Plru 
indignantly denied it, and at its summit the barometer 
marked .25’32 (4,071 feet). It began to get rapidly 
dark, and rfru,...who with characteristic quickness had 
soon discovered Gazo's easy-going nature and given 
him the donkey to drive, began to call back to him to 
hurry on. Poorjold Gazo struggled on bravely though 
he was pretty tired,'and he had at times to almost carry 
the donkey ropfid corners and hang all his weight on 
its tail going down steep places. He would only 
soliloquise in his whimsical way, " Ah, if only Taj00 
and Alishah were here ju§t tpsee a little of this kind 
of luxury,’I should be quim happy/’ Tajoo and Ali¬ 
shah had made him their especial butt always in camp, 
and he would dearly have enjoyed seeing them in the 
same predicament as himself, with a tired donkey, a 
dark night, and a road full of precipices. And if they 
.had been there’ he would have laughed at them and 
done all their work. The donkey, like all these Basha- 
kard donkeys, was preternaturally active over the hills, 
and seemed to have equal parts of monkey and ibex 
in its composition, but it was getting tired and hungry. 

Just as the darkness closed in, we were rather startled 
by an incident which might have had serious results. 
I was picking my way down a chasm close behind 
Plru, when suddenly with a loud yell he flew into the 
air. I then became aware of a loud hissing somewhere 
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close in front of me, but I couldn’t for the life of me 
make out where. “ Snake ! ” yelled Piru, and I flew 
into the air,—backwards,—knocked down Gazo, and 
we both slid, rolled, and scrambled down over the 
exact spot whence the hissing appeared to come. Pirn 
came to the rescue, and before we could struggle to 
our feet he was dangling triumphantly the bruised 
and mangled body of a hideous horned snake. 

At 6 p.m. a light was seen below us^, , then the 
barking of dogs was heard, and we were led by Piru 
to the hut of one Jaaftr, one of the .Rais’ head men 
and now in charge of this village. ‘y 

After a free fight with a quantity of savage dogs, we 
effected an entrance. .Where walls-and- doors are all 
made of ragged matting, it is difficuUGn darkness to 
ascertain which is which, and we made considerable 
havoc on a wrong side before, a gruff roaring voice 
from inside’ explained our. mistake. When we arrived, 
the mother of the family was just preparing supper of 
thick slabs of unl eavened bread baking on a broad, thin 
flake of sandstone. Three pretty little' girls and two 
thin-armed but vigorous-looking little boys watched 
the operation with considerable interest, while the burly 
old paterfamilias, a very gorilla of a man with a broad 
good-natured face, was blackening his eyelids with 
antimony and in a general way dressing for dinner. 

The father and two sons wore simple homespun 
kilts, while each had a sort of coarse cotton plaid which 
he bestowed about him with much natural grace. It 
would appear that the plaid pattern is the easiest to 
weave, for it has been the first effort of the Highlanders 
both of Baluchistan and Scotland. We received a 
hearty welcome when Piru had explained who we were. 
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The old mother squeezed out of the skin a profuse 
allowance of ghee in our honour, and a little boy was 
set. to work with a stick to dig out more dates from 
the mass in the basket. Presently old Jaafir said to 
Plru: “ The waja knows of course that he is very 
welcome to share our meal, but he knows it is very 
coarse food ; and if he have with him any of his own 
food, let him cook it, I shall not be ashamed.” 

It was .<1 delicate piece of politeness on the old 
fellow’s pariy-aqd had I been unwell I might have been 
glad of it. As it was, however, the only thing I begged 
permission to add was a bowl of tea sufficient for all 
parties. This, ydieu diluted with hot water to the 
condition of ’mii-smrc!, was much appreciated. Then 
came a great]luxury, in the shape of a handful of a 
small dried fish called Metoot, which the old man with 
conscious pride instructed his wife to produce. It was 
curious w see the politeness even over this rarely 
attainable delicacy. The gulste positively refused to 
touch another fish when they were half finished, and 
the host had to distribute the remainder in small 
bunches all round. 

During the evening the married daughter came in 
to see the stranger, and we had one or two other 
visitors, all announced by a furious onslaught by the 
dogs. The biggest of these was a very fine shaggy 
animal answering to the name of “ Chamburderived, 
according to his owner, from chain or cheshm burl- 
dan, “the cutter-out of eyes,” 

At about 9 p.m. we all turned in where we 
were, and then our difficulties began. I he hut was 
only fifteen feet long, eight feet wide, and in the 
centre seven feet high. All round the wall were 

. IIS' 
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stuck little young branches of ktinar bushes, and 
tethered opposite these were over thirty little baby 
goats, who were practising eating on the young leaves. 
Then there were four old mother goats, who bleated, 
snorted, and were otherwise troublesome all night. 

One end of the hut was of course occupied by the 
host and his wife, with their children and the miscel¬ 
laneous assortment of spinning wheels, old saddles, 
and cradles which form the furniture of a Baluch hut. 
The other side of the fireplace, that is,, the other end 
of the hut, was devoted to Pirn, Gazo* Ghulamshah, 
myself, the goats, and a stack of firewood. In accents 
of the most venomous sarcasm, I said to PirQ, “ Don’t 
you think that poor donkey had better have been 
brought inside too ? ” “ No,;'’ said reflectively, 

“ I think lie’ll do where he is.” I have often found 
my sarcasms fall dial, but never so fearfully flat as 
this, and i felt very abjec$. We got through the 
night somehow, though* I" had 'to get rip once and tie 
Gazo’s legs up to the wall. .He was so fearfully 
reckless with them, that had this ingenious idea not 
occurred to me we should have got up in the morning 
and found “we were all dfead men,” or something of 
the kind. The goats, too, “sucked all the goodness ” 
out of the lappet of my mackintosh collar. 

When I awoke, the old mother was already cooking 
more slabs of bread. The keen misty morning air 
came pouring in at the open door, where peered in 
at least twenty hairy noses belonging to as many old 
goats just released from their stable, and come to 
look after their young ones. Of these, however, some 
were still too young to go, and it was amusing to 
watch the selection. The smallest girl planted herself 
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gravely in the doorway. She was a plump little 
thing, not three feet high, and very active with her 
hands, hardly missing a kid that her brother inside 
shouted to her to stop. The fondness of the two 
boys, too, for the quaint little goats was very interest¬ 
ing, and often before letting them go they would, take 
them up in their arms and give them a hearty kiss 
on their snub, noses. There was an air of hearty 
good nature. qll round, which made the recollection 
of this camp very pleasant in our minds. 

At 7 am, I strolled on ahead of . the others, enjoy¬ 
ing the still mornihg.air and wonderful rock scenery. 

The camp of last night was a, small village of six 
mat huts, placed as usual in the-bed of a water-course. 
They and thei^phatiitants- all belonged to the Rais, 
and they appeared,contented and simple people. 

Our road to-day was down a torrent bed instead 
of up it, and after a brisk, walk, at 9 a.m., from the 
top of a small Bfr (bar. 26-3, |,5|2 feet), we sighted in 
the distance the imposing fort of Anguliran, 

I own to a ffeling of satisfaction at actually seeing 
this place. We had not hacl a long or arduous journey 
to it; still, in a perfectly wild and unexplored country, 
many accidents may happen to prevent one’s reaching 
any one particular spot. 

We pressed on in high spirits, and were trudging 
along a wet stream bed, when I suddenly noticed 
some to me quite new footprints. “Ah! ha!” said Plru 
and Gazo in a breath, “ perhaps you’ll believe us now, 
those are the pugs of a female hirsh and its baby. 
There, don’t you see ? it’s been walking on its hands and 
feet, and (pointing a little farther on) there it wanted 
to look about, and stood up straight.” Here was a 
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wonderful discovery! There was something in these 
demons then, after all, and I eagerly asked questions 
about them. Had Pfru and Gazo ever seen them ? 
Plow tall were they ? etc., etc., for the idea seized upon 
my mind that it was a kind of ape, and to find apes 
here would indeed be a discovery. The gist of my 
friends information was this: They were originally 
descended from a cross between the donkey and the 
human race They were extremely fierce, .and much 
more cunning than men. They opened the caves in 
which the grain was stored, however cleverly they were 
hidden. They climbed up the .elite--trees and picked 
the dates. When seen by man, they stood up erect 
and did not run aw,ay. They would: ttmr up a tree 
as a weapon. Finally they were thd^size of a well- 
grown man ; they were covered with long black glossy 
hair, and had no tails. . 

I took a careful sketch of the footmarks, and that 
was all I could do qt present. 

As we marched on, more pugs were seen, and then 
more, until at last there must have been twenty hirshes 
passing along this path. At half-past nine we arrived 
at Shahr Pahtik, a place where the torrent bed 
widened, and where, a quantity of silt having been 
deposited, cultivation was carried on. Here in this 
little green oasis grew figs, limes, mangoes, maize, 
alder, willow, and Koh-i-Sang, a handsome tree I have 
been unable to identify. Following up the torrent 
bed, which widened rapidly into a broad valley, at 
10.30 we arrived amongst the numerous date-trees of 
A nguhran, and camped beneath the hill on which the 
fort was placed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




Seif Allah Khan’s fortress*—The river system,—Baluch marriage 
difficutfkst^rr^ightmare hysenaS.*—The Kagar Koh and ancient 
fort.—Leave Rais AU’s.^Watched off the premises.—Fowls and 
eggs.-.- /Geological r esearches unappreciated.—Partridge s h oo ting 
extraordinary.—More murder.—Stealing the guns of the watch. 
—The oemons are'bears.—Camels in trouble with bears and 
snakes.—Start fo$ the Spring of oil.—The Khan lectures on 
botany,-.,^. ' .> 

| HAVE forgotten to mention that about an hour 
X after leaving Rais All’s, a man had come running 
after us with a fetter, which he gqve to Plruand now 
while the kettle was boiling, for tea, Plru left us to 
deliver this missive. While I,was shaking the dust 
and shingle out pf my shoes, I observed that first one, 
then two, and gradually several, armed men began to 
appear among the date-trees, and, after inspecting us, 
to quietly disappear again. 

However, I did not at present see my way to 
taking any notice of-them with effect, so we peacefully 
continued our meal, Gazo supplying a luscious addition 
by climbing, up the tree under which we sat, and 
cutting a solitary branch of dates which were still 
hanging. 

Presently loud and angry voices came along the 
path. “I won’t go; he has escaped. He left last 
night. Where shall 1 find him now ? ’’ etc., and soon 
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FORT OF ANGUHRAN. 

Plru appeared accompanied by two strangers, who 
saluted shortly and continued their argument. 

It seemed that the letter Plru had brought was to 
the head man, warning him to be careful of my safety, 
and instructing him to pay the Muhassil some money 
when he should arrive. The two men were the Mu- 
hassil’s servants, who were protesting that they had 
not been instructed to detain the head man, who had 
left, and chat now it was too late to pursue him. Plru 
explained that the armed men were m'erely watchers 
looking out for Seif Allah Khan, should he^endeavour 
to return. . ,J‘ !i 

The massive but now partly mined fort ©f Anguh- 
ran, which would hold two hundred rpen easily, and 
four hundred "in time of war, is .pen^tcT on the very 
apex of a narrow tongue of land o^elfff formed by the 
convergence of two broad and deep'horrent beds. 

These two rivers come from S.S.W. and N.N.W., 
and after hoar!uence go off' to join the river Jagln with 
a S.E. course. It fern, coincidence that on the pris¬ 
matic compass the bearings are 135 0 , '235° and 335 0 . 

The hill on which the fort stands is about 360 feet 
high, and, being formed of a conglomerate of clay and 
shingle, is not quite perpendicular, though only acces¬ 
sible on the S.W. side, in which, near the apex, is the 
only entrance and the only well. The ordinary path 
u 1 > is narrow, tortuous, and very steep, and would be 
rendered very difficult by the destruction of some 
artificial steps which now make it practicable. 

The walls are lofty and very massive. From the 
base about seven feet upward they are built of large 
boulders of rounded stones, and above that of a 
tenacious clay. 
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The citadel and chief quarters run across the fort 
rather nearer the apex than the centre, and are still in 
fair repair. 

Behind this is the main court, to which no one was 
allowed access but the soldiers. The walls are pierced 
for matchlock men, and a platform for them to stand 
upon is contrived in the way usual in this country, by 
a kind of thick inner wall about eight feet lower than 
the main wall. Outside the northern wall is a dry 
fosse, about twenty-five feet deep and twenty broad, 
cut straight across the peninsula, leaving only a narrow 
passage between each end of the fosse and the cliff. 
In both courts, which are overlooked by the chief’s 
quarters, are the rfemaihs of neat rows of mat huts in 
which the sofdkjy lived. 

The food of theport lies all around in immense date 
plantations which-fill the valley, in elevated spots in 
which are also grown wheat, maize, pomegranates, etc. 

The well,' which is near the entrance, formerly 
reached to the bed of the river. 1 ■■ It was choked up by 
the besiegers on the capture of the fort, and is about 
the only effective piece of destruction they perpetrated, 
as they could do little harm to the Strong walls. 

The fort is of roughly triangular shape, about a 
hundred and eighty yards long by sixty broad across 
the centre. At the foot of the S.W. face are two 
buildings which formerly served as masjids, or mosques, 
and which would afford good cover for a small attacking 

party. 

Such was the almost impregnable stronghold of the 
fierce old Seif Allah Khan, which only yielded after a 
year’s besetment, and it is now so little damaged that 
should his family and adherents wait patiently and 
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accumulate wealth by their flocks and agriculture, he 
will reign again, and from the. centre keep the whole 
country in strict order. 

There is but a very small channel of water in the 
torrent beds which here meet, and the contrast 
between the bed and the stream is throughout this 
country very marked. 

In some cases the stream has evidently followed 
natural valleys, while in others a now sma 1 ’ brook has 
equally evidently forced a road a quartet of a mile 
wide through solid rock, while in the case of the 
Sharifi river, up which we marched, it had cut for 
itself through amalgamated rnud and shiti'gle a bed 
sometimes a mile wide and from sixty to a hundred 
feet deep. T 

It might be said that the riVers ciif their work in 
the rainy season when flooded, and the Tang-i-Fanoch, 
described in a former chapter, as also the Geigen river, 
which had shown us the. road from the coast across 
the mountain belt, rna^ be instanced-as cases of this. 
In the former,,igh-water mark may he seen fifteen 
feet a. ave the summer level, and in the G eigen rive" 
we ourselves saw the floods.. But in many other cases, 
such as the Sharifi, the Gaz Shirai (sweet tamarisk), 
and the two other streams which join at Anguhran, 
cultivation is carried on in the river-beds down to the 
very verge of the channel. It would seem that either 
at some previous time there has been enormous rain¬ 
fall, cr that the present outlets to the sea have not 
always been open. The theory that the water which 
originally cut out, eg., the huge bed of the Sharifi 
river, has since been diverted to another channel, will 
not hold good ; for the whole out-turn of water from 
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this country, from the Rapsh, in longitude 59" 25' E., 
to the Minab rive/, in longitude 57 0 5' E., even when 
multiplied by ten/to compensate lor the enormous loss 
while crossing jfcfie sand strip from the mountain belt 
to the sea, wgjuld hardly fill the Sharifi bed 

But it is/time to get on the march again, for the sun 
is over th ' r ,fid I have determined to return 

to ta'izgh by route called, the Sardasht route. 

There seem to , be difficulties in the way, for I know 
nothing of' the' rc5ute but its name. PlrQ prot^ 
vehementjy that- there is no'such road; that a.r/ de¬ 
viation ftorn thel road by w hich we arrived us 

into a wa^flesg l country inhabited only by jp mons 
and that shoukjiwe escape these, creaturff best 
fate that awaih ,'i S vto fall into the;|} utcbes 0 f 
Alaroussan Khar “h-rob me and ki^;,,, /p ira ) 

offhand. m 

It came out by 13 ““ f U ich cross- 

questioning, that Pirn f f"#; T b. fetter of that 

family, and that aften 0WfA ' ’ been unable 

or unwilling to maker ;e , so her parents 

had indignantly reclaim « ad 10 §° \> mme nced a hunt 
after Piru. ways anmnpleax 

This would be. • a blood feud : 

for should they i^cceei$ in killing Piru, Piru’s relations 
would commence a hunt after his murderer ; and so it 
would go on Uf n til the matter would become so serious 
that overtv-' r “ es WO uld be made about payiag the extra 
This kind of marriage is not ancommon. 
Ghulanishah’s brother had to be left behind in Jask, 
as he could not enter Bashakard. He had married 
a woman of Pizgh, and paid for her completely, but 
when he went down to the coast she refused to follow 
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him so far from her friends. He demanded repayment, 
and her friends demanded that he \ should come and 
live in Pizgh. Ghulamshah himself,., who was recog¬ 
nised as belonging to Ghulam Hussein (the brother), 
would have got into trouble on the matc£ r had I not 
been very peremptory about it. Most Bsshakardis 
go about with their lives in theit c* 'count of 

matters of this kind, and an instant occur in *he 
sequel. t y 

However, I had during this discus 5 ' 011 definitely 
asce rt 15 * n ed that there was a Sarciasht ,.f n ^ w h en 

I assur^, PM that 110 one would daf e ' t( f ® uch any 
one under m y protection, .he-reluctantly consented, and 
by 2 p.m. | e were feirly on the marel V' w P the Pahtik 
river-bed (here is n nthing like n s -stance in these 
matters^:, when there -, | an Y Sounds for 

it as in the , \ or Yak 

9 A t the co - close by m ay an indistinct re- 

memhnnee er ?t about thirt 're.pvhile prosecuting 
niemDrance ^ cam Sardasht route to 

inquiries aL , v , - „ • 

Anguhran ha.ct .beei „ uer prii;, but had I not been 
firm, I should havded her and over the same ground 
twice, which is a pnt thing. 

Presently we of three huts, 

and were in the process of hiring a nkey tor Ghu¬ 
lamshah, who was footsore, when whd\ s hould a PP ear 
but the Muhassii with fifteen, or sixteen., men,^ among 
whom was my blind friend Mir Mahomea\Khanjan 
of Marz. 

They bad come by the Sardaslit route, and Seemed 
very much surprised at my having come by any other. 

They were in ecstasies at the performance of the 
rough, wiry pony on which the Muhassii was mounted, 
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and said I should now see for myself how far the road, 
was practicable for my camels. 

The Muhasstl promised to announce my arrival to 
the Governor of Kirman, and we trudged on our way. 
Soon we turned out of the river and entered upon a 
long valley of salt clay, which was a great relief to our 
feet aftet the.incessant climbing over rocks. 

Little need, be said' of our walk henceforth. We 
turned aside once to inspect a warm and intensely 
bitter spring, a |||tple of the water of which I much 
regretted -lacing ufiable to. bring away. , 

At 4.25 -|p.m.crossed another neck the Bir 
Buland, where the? barometer marked 28 W,820 feet), 
and at 4.55 we n ached the bottom and 'prepared for 
camp. Night cpsfcd v <*|i rapidly, and weHgbt into a 
snug little dell kid’ fife tb thxfeo o* j fo/ur fall karsh 
bushes (gynaretim <, mteimi). By/ tne lurid blaze of 
these grand torches, .« cut grass Fbr the two donkeys, 
collected firewoc^k a ( finally, /had a hearty meal of 
tea, bread, and dates »lf 'Inert ?bfned in one on each 
side of the fire tinder beautiful. Starlit sky. 

I remember even now the quiet, beauty of that night, 
for I was sleepless, and twp. . nr three times I replen¬ 
ished the old familiar 


All was not, how¬ 
ever, as peaceful as it seemed, and as the fire waned, 
the donkeys, tethered near, began to be uneasy, and 
snort distrustfully. 

Fatigue, however, gradually overcame me, and I 
slept the sleep of the weary. 

Soon it seemed that out of the burnt and blackened 
karsh bushes there peered the grinning mouth and 
powerful fangs of an old hyaena. I shouted to drive 
him away, but his shoulders and body gradually 
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emerged, and he came straight towards me with the 
horrid open-mouthed teeth-showing snarl habitual to 
these brutes. Indignantly I seized a half-burnt log 
from the fire and hurled it at him ; but it seemed to 
vanish as it left my hand, and the brute still stealthily 
approached. As 1 looked in astonishment ancl almost 
anger, behold another close behind him. ,and another. 
There is a rustling in the reeds, and the whole karsh 
tfii'cket’ seems alive with them, suddenly oehind me 
rises »lowly and gradually, more and,.more distinctly, 
a low, th undering sound, and theng—can jhat be the 
ring of ipn ramrods ?--with an' almost |i'perhuman 
effort 1 rise to my feet, seize a half- Uirnt log from the 
smouldering , fire, brandish it round ray head, and— 
awake! 

It is a fre-m; dates'and ' d&Mked bread for 
supper will have ( t hc'r way. he ringing of steel 
ramrods, 1 owever, St.dl continue n the thicket to my 
left, A thought''flashed upon te^rny saddle, that 
was my pillovv, is gorte,'• d’ 

I plunged in the direction ot „ sound with a shout. 
Three or four dark forms slunk away growling from 
my saddle. The steel stirrups ringing on the rocks 
as it was dragged away made one part of my dream, 
but the rest, I fear, was wholly attributable to my 
hearty supper. 

Gazo and Plru lazily looked up, asked, “ what’s the 
matter,” and decided to have a pipe, and in ten 
minutes more all was peace again, and thus we re¬ 
mained till morning. 

Nov. 13th, 6.40 a.m. Again on march, after noting 
the minim, thermometer at 55. The “demons” had 
prowled about us in considerable numbers during 




THE KAGAM KOH. 


the night, and L reflected a gor|i deal on the extretne 
shortness of therf toes, which d& not correspond w i t 
my theory that tl| e y were a P es - { 

Aboiir 9 a.m„ i after good honest walking over hills 
and plains,, we sighted a most temarkable hill. This, 
Plru. inlormed us.t**’® 9 , the Ragar Koh, and on it are 
, : of a dsave fl rt ’ hnilt in the ancient 
bygone •> . by Rustam ant, Pehlevjs, /t ig 
V ■■ a[i other hilK^ nearof vhic^i are I 
si tif . ; have a definite Rip aha strike. 

'if hi 1 -.' ly<s he appearance a huge white pillar, 
in diametfer, pr<Qjecti«g up from the crater 
of a vofcahp. if: e top are seen old walls and 

"hlees. ;. S! 

1 at once/'d^rniined to ascend this at all hazards, 
hi: ere was,- 0 f |qm<sc ( tfej usual opposition from Pl-ru, 
who at first sai4,TO e ascent; was. impossible ; then that 
on the fop wsls a very Sacred shrine, and that if any 
one heard dJNixe had taken • me there, they would 



intricate for him, andk'he says, “ Eh ?p <* Is it a long 
No, it’s noi a very lpng| 0 ne,” “ Is it a 

short; stage ?” “ No, it’s not a veryJghort one, but we 

s’vfi! get there this evening aU right,/} know the way.” 

ISiov/ travel through • whatever: ki$v<| of country you • 
might,~^nd/'%e^;is |^nr^dgra}% ; variety i) ;>a?ha- 

kard,. ya ' r; 'dd get to. giue d'foers to o , ■ m 

“if' tag "■ 1 )ad Icritdi. over e s <; > 

,.% :i i " bftV .,Vd ftoV-’ti nockwer- cc-v, rses . 
threugt 1 - broken • ‘ ' ■ 

you would !.c but ot'.S answer to yoargit^tidns. 

The mao would vfi&M ^ h°a‘> vl he 
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chat about the rtf&i dg,y;-> sta w 
• I believe ' ntig primlilV' uric; 

> 1 hf. o , '• h-' r-’v ' V , • h 

iVUStea ill', tiles?) 

be didficuit to rJ a *>ar r )ib v a fornthis$pixt « ot total; y 

untbosed reasoning r and high -tuctfai character 
'y Tlusvisn long digression, and it must oe remembered 
I ’ kad just dkhced, Pirn’s scruples about ascend • 
the Kagar Koh, and that now, after a severe 
scramble, /i i cached, as it were, t.ie ft£ck o\ 

rim, wl : '. v yre f>£irfc rises iron thti cone. 

It se Cine d a" tremendous height now we were close 
under jg aJV j so ^»e ravens, jackdaws, and hawks, the 
„niv h;-fk wr had vet seen, looked like swallows, as 
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THE HA GAR KOH . 

But an insuperable objection to our getting higher 
soon became apparent. It was the only one which 
Plru, experienced in my manner of treating- objections, 
had omitted to mention—it was impossible. The 
next twenty feet or so were perfectly impracticable; 
and an avalanche of huge water-worn boulders was 
all that remained of a stone staircase which had for¬ 
merly given 'access to this wonderful natural fortress. 
We were now about 560 feet above the ground, and 

the summit could not have been less than 500 more 

.. > 

from where we stood. 

Away nearly east, and some fifteen miles distant, 
was a similar hill, which Plru said also contained 
remains of |outificatiofis ; but I could nowhere hear 
the vestige cTVtraditibn about their builders. They 
were attribute^ to the ancient times, “the age of 
Rustam and thel Pehlevi.” 

Due south, a thin, spiral column of smoke rises from 
the chaos of ridges and peaks stretched out below us, 
and we gird uf our loins apd start for where Gazo 
and Ghulamshah are making tea. 

Henceforth it was merely a matter of hard walking 
and taking beamings, both of which are sufficiently 
explained oh the map. Suffice it to say, that at 4.30 
p.m. we were receiving a most hearty and cordial 
welcome from the men, and all the kettles in the camp 
were boiling in preparation for a tremendous wash. 

The chronometer was all right—that was the first 
thing; but the thought of it had so preyed upon 
Brahim’s mind, that he declared he had been unable 
to sleep, for fear something should happen to it. 

My two young malcontents were very sick indeed, 
unable to work or do anything but lie wrapped up in 
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their “ hairy-hairies ” and moan. After a careful 
examination of their tongues and pulses, I assured 
them of my intense sympathy for their sufferings, and 
gave them each a rousing dose of Warburg's fever 
drops, which is, I suppose, without exception, the 
nastiest stuff in the whole world. 

Next morning we bade farewell to the Rais, obtained 
from him two guides, and after getting a meridian 
altitude at noon, we left by a desperately hilly road 
for the province of Jangda. Soon after starting, our 
good-natured, much-enduring guide Gazo left us. He 
had fulfilled his task of guiding us-to, Angrfhran, and 
was all anxiety to return to his recently rrforried wife 
at Geigen. He took a handsome bakshish in addition 
to his pay, and a letter to a .friend.A^jask who had 
kindly undertaken to act as my agent. ^This contained 
instructions to pay none of my two sick friends’ allot¬ 
ments to their families until further, news ; also, should 
they arrive without proper certificatev>‘f discharge, to 
seize them “and cruelly entreat them/| 

Having thus .loaded my gun,„I w|is careful not to 
weaken myself by firing it off prematurely, and con¬ 
tented myself by darkly hinting thjit I had written 
letters to Jask. 

Meanwhile my two sick friends were mounted on 
camels, and I spoke of them always in low tones, as 
of men who would probably be afflicted with a grave 
illness on account of their conduct in promising to 
accompany a sahib on a journey and then wanting 
to return halfway. 

At 2 p.m. the disadvantage of having two guides 
became very apparent; my guide having taken one 
path, and the one with the luggage having taken 




another, and we were compelled to get upon the tops 
of hills and hoot. 


They had got on ahead when I was taking bearings, 
and we followed along a very picturesque valley. 
During the struggle between Rais Ali and Seif Allah 
Khan, the hills to our right and left had been lined 
with little walled places for sharp-shooters, and these 
were still numerous, and in good order; and at one 
time, happening»to turn and look behind, I saw no less 
than three black heads bob down. 

The “ Pearly-eared One’’was walking and talking 
with me at the time, so I had nothing to grumble at, 
but it did? seem at one time as if there might be 
something itithe Rais’ instructions to follow only one 
particular roadNj. V ' 

At 3.10 we c|ambered out of this water-course, and 
after two or thjjee terrific hills, scrambled down into 
the broad well-wooded galley of the Sharifi river. 
Here was a Beautiful valley, and it contained such 
abundance of cornel-fodder, that I determined to halt 
for a day. 

This evening I put four inches. square of canthar- 
ides blister on tjje back of the' necks of my two 
patients, and next morning both were up and bust¬ 
ling about, leading their camels to water. Thus this 
affair was settled for the present, and harmony was 
restored. 

On the 16th we marched along, up rocky water¬ 
courses, winding amongst endless barren hills, and 
camped near the Barahing hill. It was very absurd to 
hear the Baluchis boasting how terribly the Bashakardis 
were afraid of them. On the road to-day we had met 
a man who stuttered dreadfully in his speech. This 




ascribed to intense fear. 

The “ Pearly-eared One ” was a great delight to us. 
He was gradually proving to be the prince of guides, 
and by far the most intelligent man in the country. 
On leaving one camp, he would point out the bearing 
of the next, and this, as checked by a back-bearing 
from the second camp, so accurately as never to be 5 0 
wrong. The value of such a man was of course 
inestimable to a traveller lost, as it n%<^ in a rilaze of 
high hills. He was a ; great schojter too, and carried 
with him a large and well-thumbed Pei&tan manu¬ 
script, from which in the evenings he would chant in 
a high droning voice for hours, a most; odd medley 
of the religious, superstitious, and m<$firricious. This 
was at times inconvenient, as he cowdered himself 
personally responsible for my safety, 15 ,and invariably 
slept across the door of ih|?, tent, and before going 
to sleep he would always refresh jMmself by .first 
singing, and then translating to the adjuring Baluchis, 
a few gems from his repertoire. 

On the 17th we moved on to Bun .Keram, the 
stony road telling frightfully on my poor camels, four 
of whom were lame, two badly. To-day we turned 
out of the Telling route, and went in a more northerly 
direction,, for I began to be much exercised about a 
mysterious fountain of grease said to exist in the hills, 
and to be used for lamps as well as to be a specific 
for the mange in camels. After much discussion, 
I persuaded Durgosh to diverge from his intended 
route, though he declared that we were all risking our 
lives, as the place was inhabited by men of the Seif 
Allah Khan faction. 
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krans would not induce a man to stir out in such a 

^ night, but that we were'close to jthe stables. 

^temporary bridge ot logs had- heeh ■ made jui 

^he broken 

: fA)f where we 

I difficulty, a| 

.Soever itill! 

v %a rm stable 

, ki%h u lamshah madffi: 

'best-earned sleep'we had had $ 

W W diat- told so nr 

pilfeess hold and nm 
' I V V " tr- - H "*■ tl 
sha^^Wwt tm robi 

falling inlpkahns. ; ~ 


A sural! 

one, and there it was, within twent^^&sl 
ere standing.* We crossed witk.-^afei*' 
g^oii afterwards found the caravan. 

so thankful for a 
pm''wwimules) and a fire, 
soup,- anl|we turned in for 
some days. I >3 
|Lp.s the intense, 
fflPteit Ghplam- 
•3, about the rd®c 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The clr.irvaSax and his from;, 

the natives.—DisdWfliy of- ' house oh fire.^ 

Bakhtiaris.—Haftiang and Challr Livig.-— March to Khurunf- 
tjf abad.—Terrible Jaow pass.—A real hardship.—Icy cold wlk, 

wind always'd^jp in our teeth.—Np 
— DifficuUhjrap.. engaging house Hie -♦’if) 

« Persians • elsjpti&lly nomads.—‘‘-cap^fe 
time. rt — IVRfch to 

■ mt hal^ibnes-past—The lakp-^The-i? Ab KaM thelidi' 

slitter*—A. new kit»d of j*U«*£apons.—Ayew-epoch in tht?, 
w I djaj3&.—My.stetidi>a E iorsetrjen.—We strike the telegraph line. 

•• 4 :i ®0owletabad. V; 

f •;*» • Mr j. 

1\fEXT morning |j|fo>oundly cdeplared/tljaf Ids 
„5\ bundle of best cloBldg wa$ missing from the 
.d die-bags". He got outjkhi^e, to me, hatefoj>*l&ing-s, 

and placed thfern b-dbre bim\Then he got a bund!e%nd 
sccCHtipanied.-lua harangue byltora&ical. demonstration, 
each period seizing the 

int^%^afe''corner of the saddle-rags. vtie thus'y^fe 
mb' fo uncterstand that there was not the least d/ijpt 
■that spe^ky-.g the truth, as he could descrioFy.- 

detail the way*|n -which the bundle was stowed, jtj 
I was induce® to »ivSt4^ah go ari look 

for this bundl^pLhUt he never found itTc3t^fi|e v did, 
hg wisely kept it—and the kran. |ho> 

The Persians are judicious in such matters . \ t ' 

By reason of this delay, the tired condition of tm 
horses, the reported fact that the next stage was a Vary 
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STEALING THE GUNS OF THE WATCH. 

any one moving about at; night was sharply questioned. 
The men all turned in under arms, with their guns 
under them, and I hoped fervently that they might 
shoot neither themselves nor the camels. I was busy 
with the stars till late,, when Durgosh came in 
reporting that the chief recognised me as an old 
friend a-* ’ wjis ,coming to visit me to-morrow with 
q 1/- ' ~ ' t ' V •. 

cartridge; shot going'to bed, in came Tajoo nearly 
old brown Bessoppressed laughter. He had stc' -- 
chased "a& three! every single gut?, in the • ' with 
a miscellaneous a.cl than by my side ;n a bund- 5 * gravel 
and othenf^hir|g; first .whether to wake Bri uli which 
I assured iifcn rv| watch*, But he was very '“-veiling, 
when it - Wj^tob^re'd that we- might have the head 
clean off a suS^!, oi eotikl not havrh a 1 2 -bore 
bullet from ni l E ' ol.d West-u._, q „,- m . He always 
presented arms' 1 at thi?- first clue k, and with gun at 
shoulder, finjffr on trig'gc..,, a?*d body bent double, 
would tear recklessly" over Bills and rocks, until lie 
fairly ran the watched' bird to car'll. 

As the darkness ' Aed in upon us, and the rocks 
and .hills began td ihsunie the weird fantastic shapes 
always produced here, by night-fall, tins man called 
me a little way oii the track to shdyv me a little nook 
in the rocks where, but a short' fortnight ago, he and 
his brother had perpetrated a most' bloody murder. 

It was X course in pursuance dqf one of these 
dreadful blood feuds. The murdered ,man had been 
travelling alone from Jangda, and his two assassins 
had followed him carefully for five days. Very early 
on the morning of the sixth day, they came upon him 
still asleep, and carefully withdrawing, Durgosh’s 
brother loaded his gun with twelve bullets, all the 




This last was unanimously put down as the work of 
a “ hirsh,” and there gradually dawned upon my mind 
a suspicion as to what this mysterious animal was. 
Had he a tail ? Yes, a very short one, but hardly 
visible owing to the length of his hair. *My hope for 
ape discovery was a mistake. It was a bear. 

It was odd that the Persian word “.khir ” a bear, 
had never occurred to me, b ut I w< .ne-f by 

the great insistence on his walkii -creeping over 
t. f ’~ wrongly imputed absence o^ ^il. —then, reversing 
his p p leg, however, was A mejst si;' started at the 
imagined the faintest idea wRatVwds.,ti'*d, an4 fell with 
a groan. >/ ignorance would have beeivild icene, the 
solitude, an\d to promote discussion, a' in* which the 
acting was jjed the majority to be in^erijatl impression 
upon me, aiih solemnity we ? 'en ;.r at the perfect 
indifference C.strong lio>-~ofe fellows cj,jsplayed. Soon 
we were disturbed i^y distant -shouts 4 from the men 
crying for the guide.; \and. iddjPt;d , 'weli jmey might, for 
such a trackless chaos d' r hills could ,ffardly be found 
in any other country than f - ¥ ^ ! apd we hurried on to 
put the caravan in the' tight way.-... * 

It was not till 6.15 p.m. that 1) m-gosh decided that 
we had arrived at the villageypf fe^sein Khan, and 
though we could sc|c hbtiiing.of the village, we camped. 
At the sounding,' strode of , the mallet‘Wielded by 
little Brahixn, aripi the flashing of my two hurricane 
lanterns, which wipre invaluable on such occasions as 
these, the inhabitants were aroused. There seemed 
to be a considerable number of the men ; nor was their 
appearance over friendly as they came and looked 
suspiciously at us, speaking amongst themselves in 
undertones. 

We were evidently in the land of thieves, and here 
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life. Dar Pahan or “ the open country,” did not belie 
its name, and as we travelled on, the hills gradually 
got lower and the valleys wider. 

Durgosh to-day distinguished himself in a re¬ 
markable manner as a sportsman. He began with 
a “kabg, : ’ or red-legged partridge, which he killed 
j' fatftg p ded'”- yt twenty yards, with, an A A A wire 
Just "as I wa^hQther at sixty-four yards, with' an 
bursting With sr'fthree or four of which l lup* pur n 
from undejr the ^illhigs each) which was load$ eamp> 
and now cteposit^-'^'tthieni of shot of all size^^ 

I hesitafel he got a third with Whhim and 

make hin|| n0 P loaded ; and towar UIlwe {] an< j 

the men weresh'* oaik to see, he bang ,. e {- as many 
watches as * rock-partridge, kept them 

awake, SQ.. J ■ Richard- ^ .heep the 

guns in the tern for , , u dr should imitate 

Tajoo’s feat, degree r ' |‘ 

When dayjifipt h, fe ac t ' p un d "as usual that we 
were in a broad ri val y{ s '-.y mU ch of which was 
under cultivation, h ’ nr a ran the river, while 

at a little distance w y mat huts. 

While at breakfr '; f j n w hh a dreadful 

report of the gamels. The fdur tfat had been lame 
were lamer than ever. “.Seif ku^” was the ex¬ 
pression, meaning that the horny ‘■ole tf their feet was 
worn through, and. in truth they le> bloody marks 
wherever they put their feet. Nor wav this all. The 
big handsome Jaski llro had one leg swollen the 
size of an elephant’s, and the Jamaiti llro had got into 
trouble with some wild beast during the nignt and had 
received a fearful clawing in the neck. 
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two men could muster between them. Then with the 
utmost precaution they crept back over the rocks, and 
drawing their swords in readiness, the brothers fired. 
The wretched man was almost rolled round by the 
shock, rose, staggered a few paces, and fe.ll and was 
immediately hacked to pieces. . 

Jpl this my companion not only relp*%4 kr<ay"t^ 
much gusto, but actually acted for & upright and 
His recks, stealthily pointing his gun/ The JaAd liros 
swolldcdtion. he lay on the grouheinous matter. I 
had not 1 .shock, rose, staggered fprw£!.(fc majler, but to 
exhibit xi'pT ius relation, with the . « family, so { did 
what I cou\d the eager lifelike wayvi^e.n authori¬ 
tatively deciyeriormed, made a pov^eright. 

With mu<|xl I could only wo iWed two table¬ 
spoonfuls,. ,;,'c bleath the'" ^ o, land whether it 
TYiS" snake bite o , v. as able to march 

next day, and the Ml had OJ . b#' m y men to my 
list of marvellous cures, v/iths befr 

Soon a body of me : d, the » amongst whom, 
Brahim whispered, we nned, -&P ;*‘but which he 
was I was at a loss t r a & were in exactly 

the same dress. . 4 myself at the head 

of the p recession and ltd the , way to The tent. Here 
it soon became apparent that the leader was even 
worse dressed 'han the-men, and indeed his men 
murmured a gooi* ; deal to mine afterwards that their 
chief had not even a turban to put on when he went 
to see a straiger. And yet this man was wealthy, 
had many' r.en and plough oxen, and was nearly 
related to "he late ruling family. But this is the way 
here; when a family meet with reverses, they live 
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START FOR THE STRING OF OIL. 

quietly, and by agriculture and a little trade they 
gradually accumulate the sinews of war, and when 
prepared, strike another blow for supremacy. 

Our short interview was mainly about the ancieiy. 
forts and this fountain of oil of which I had heaifd. 
He mentioned one fort, at the base of which was an 
inscription, but it was nterely “ Turn to the ricfo-, ” 
in modern Persian, and hardly seemed of nnipH in¬ 
terest. Pie spoke also of 'raving heard of aporier, 
which ga^ve a list of'prices of dates, ghee, ,T T “; otitgT 
things; but he seehrecl vague as. o wherv l j ' tvas, 
and refnsed"poir.t blan^-toi cntertai. theldeT °f raking 
me there^ffor could any offer induce him t£? .foWrijfis 
mind. ' fo ' v -,. - 

It seem# 1 *probable that the country alfopi 58^ p 
long, and 27, J^lat is inhabited by a Persiaruze&i 
race in a muclfohigher state of civilization ’ thatl the 
men of Bashakard, -who, make carpets, but not having 
the dyes, are coe fined to bla^k, .white, and brown, the 
natural colours oj»t:he wool. 'There are three villages 
of the name of iSeit, all more or less known by repute 
to Baluchis, and all of which are said to produce 
these carpets, suggesting the idea that .the word “ Seit” 
has some meaning bearing on the subject. 

Hussein Khan, however, readily promised to show 
me the oil fountain, and at 9.35 a.m. he, I, and 
Durgosh with his donkey, started across the river in 
a northerly direction. 

The river was full of small fish of two kinds, and 
a small crab of a dull greenish brown above and a 
dirty white below. 

Three or four hundred yards of very large shingle 
thickly studded with tamarisk brought us to the steep 

Q 
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bank. Kabg, sussi, common partridge, Goa sand¬ 
pipers, and blue pigeons abounded, and we left the 
enthusiastic Durgosh; behind engrossed in the sport. 
He missed something, however, for we crossed soon 
afterwards about twelve acres of marshy meadow 
laihd and flushed seven chicks. One of these was 
afterwards bagged, and was identified by Professor 
Nevtpn as the common teal 

Vh% rest of , the wav was i:ar i scrambling* and it 
yaigie fv«» .to rain like a waterspout. I liad^' spare 
rnac.vfl tos !h, and itli sooi£ difficulty managed to get 
Durgr b ^nanajin. -cl into- oner but much^as he ad- 
mii. Avet-resi p dng qualities, the cojupnement of 
the garment vi|U 'quite too much -for huj6*&nd in less 
that' ten hinutes lie struggled cutnjjJrft vvith a sigh 
eh intense relief. . ' ' 

H/et always adds much to rock scjpery by deepen¬ 
ing and softening the.colours,’and 1 was admiring 
the desolate grandeur pftfehe .scene, wl^n, as we topped 
a hill, we came upon life in its mosftnicturesque and 
harmonious aspect A talk /powerfully built old 
shepherd with a handsofne white beard was leaning 
in a very fine position upon a long and gnarled staff. 
Round him crowded' innumerable sheep and goats, 
the glossy black * hair of the latter contrasting well 
with the snowy wool of the former. 

Much as we admired the contrast between the 
white-bearded old shepherd with his homely flock 
and his rugged wild surroundings, the importance of 
getting fresh meat for the camp was obvious, and we 
made a descent upon the old man. He was, how¬ 
ever, exorbitant in his price, and I was obliged to 
acquiesce in my companion’s decision not to purchase. 
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I was often, obliged thus to go without 'meat avium 1 
would have to have given double the price 

asked, for my reckless display qf money, wrold^ have 
roused endless suspicion;.and trouble. 

At last we struggled a steep torrent ed toll "of 
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rocks at t 
and now 


jooosit, 
a diery 
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, serve. specie 
lapsed in rjj, 
taken c y ^ 
of water ;. n 
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least rain, washed away all x ^cumulated j 
grease. We gradually bectr.*/© 1 a very c 

and powerful smell of rot /or d,p?b*i«fes r winch affect 
the natives’ nodes' hciribh/y," ' ; 

At last we came to $ “ fountain.'’ which voi 

be better described as a source. A huge boulder 
hard sandstone, the size of a rail way carriage, jult 
out of the side of the hill into the water-course. O 
end of this was quite black and greasy, and from 



TH& khan lectures on BOTANY. ' 

K. ,^., rf , O'ne particular place- but as it were from every pore, 

I -there.-iOQ^ed a kind of oil the colour of sherry . 

s ii.lut / oozed ‘ out in the cold weather, and wha 



“■ayi y,. preparaboo whatever, pos- 
^rrderfui ^.„ u properties. It 
was' a liti: ■ rot;';^ Ha<: '. finish with pmnati'fid 
leaves, having -A • w-L#£e sdlait - gloss upon them. The 
root was like that of a carrot, but fibrous. ■ 

As we neared our camp, we passed through the; 
Khan's extensive date -groves, where were also many 
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very large pomegranate bushes, which the Khan 
said, with some pride, had been,brought from Bam by 
one of his ancestors. 

When we got home, we found the camels so much 
better that; to-morrow’s stage being a short one, we 
resolved to start. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

W;k ENTER PERSIA3T TERRITORY. 


A ruined village - ' -V -omed as tiadeh m fe|-Bivoua^ories.-- 
Anc : -"" ^ !r yi n g‘lfOuncl.— Tell? ng./~HAti other postaL^yosity. — 
^/e doctoring. Xm utiny again. -Successful tactidsi—Our new 


MH ■» . ., 

guide Hussein.—We tr^toOdtom^ Persians, 
world.'*—DilHralt passes. •—•MifLujan. - 
Bustards. —Birgali.—Red-legged partridges. 



“ wide wide 
■doctoring.— 


N EXT rooming we foliowfidjypff Oar Pahan 
river, and camped on a smJj lw eli-treed plain 
called Zamin Mulla. There weratraily two things 
worthy of note on the road, one^t' \vMdh. was the 
remains of a very ^large^village wMifehad possessed 
several water-wheels'for grinding coil, and other signs 
of wealth. . , T--* 

The river that had Supported th&,;|nllage had, it 
appeared, during a heavier flood than' usual, broken 
through some obstacle that had previously kept it up, 
and now left the village- three miles to the south. 
The other was an extremely steep and sharp-pointed 
cone of shiir clay running up more than 600 feet 
high, and exceedingly regular in shape. This was 
called the Safit Gunj, and was a most remarkable land¬ 
mark. 

Zamin Mulla is the most westerly village but one 
in Bashakard. We were now on the caravan route 
between Minab and Bashakard, and the people at a 
small village here took us for traders, and rushed 
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WELCOMED AS TRADERS IN FISH. 


up making most importunate inquiries for dried fish. 
The men entered into the joke at once, and made the 
poor people’s mouths water by eloquent descriptions, 
of the beautifully salted fish that my boxes contained. 

There was a capital minstrel at Zamin Mulla, and 
we sat up very late singing, playing, and telling 
stories. Our new musician played a fiddle of peculiar 


iiALUCH MflffsTRELS. 


make, and both his choice of music and his execution 
were so excellent, that I offered him a large sum to 
accompany the expedition. Two of his tunes in par¬ 
ticular ran in my head for days afterwards, and will be 
found with one of Alishah’s melodies in the appendix. 
There is about them to my mind such a jovial rhythm, 
that they were doubly delightful after the weird, 
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BIVOUAC STORIES. 

mournful flute to which we had so long been accus¬ 
tomed. 

It was to-night, too, I remember, that one of my 
anecdotes: over the camp fire fairly brought down 
the house. Many extraordinary instances had been 
related of the climbing'powers of the Bashakardi 
donkeys ; and at last I was appealed to as to whether 
the donkeys in my cqyntry could climb as well fjk those 
of this. I was obliged to say loftily that in my coun¬ 
try we didn’t ride" donkeys, but that an acquaintance of 
mine had once fumed his horse out to grips; and had 
found him in the morning after a vervpSng search, 
quietly sittipg up in a date-tree eating daffes. * 

'■Hie men quite caught this as j^|Kr|| upon the 
increcifa.h? I yarns of the BashakardiiQind went into fits 
of laughter, i he great Hussein of donkey’s bray 
was occasionally permitted a solo, ^s||| wa‘s the only 
painful part of the •-.concert. df'Clilp a wonderful 
power of sustaining'a note for a lo|[g time, and the 
men would sometimes ' sit perfectly^eathless with 
anxiety to see whether He .would think <ff a fresh note 
before his breath was'bkhausted over the fast one. 

I often thought it was rather liky a iht of children 
watching a humming-top just f r ‘ dying.” They know it 
must break down sooig. but ever as they put out their 
hands to pick it up, it gives another’lurch and spins 
away again. A Baluch song is more a series of vocal 
gymnastics than anything else; and yet I have sat and 
listened to some of them for hours. Hussein, how¬ 
ever, was a bad specimen of a soloist. 


* It would never do to admit in such 
was not a mass of date-trees. 


company that our country 







and half anecdote. £ome story, generally of a journey. 
or a shooting expedition, is* told with great rapidity 
and vivacity of manner, and every other sentence is 
made to finish with some kind of refrain or chorus, 
“Man goftum ting,” "La raahu kathdlik,”'or “La 
hani dilmn ha abu,” * that has no meaning as bearing 
on th^tftory., but soUnds ridiculous from being brought 
in in~J|ch incongruous .and unexpected positions. 
Next we were all very ill. I felt quite 

knocked m myself, apd Brphini could hardly move. / 
On consic^ktion we unanimously decided that the/ 
sheep i~fass eJ iaK han had given us was bad. 

We were leaving'-tho- hills fasVwnd I had 

a quarrel with Dpf’gosh for. bringing me. back to the 
coast. It appeared, however, to be. true that this was 
the only path. Meanwhile he assured me 

that we had dnl^ftie more ^egterly stage to make 
when we should jpirt north: It was evident from the 
features of thtfwwlagers, from the vegetation, and the 
birds, that wefwere close tcyfchfe sga coast. 

Next mornthg we made a rapid march over smooth 
plain to TtfMJhg, i^darge and flourishing village, under 


# Persian : “ And I said ting.” 
Arabic : “ No, not like that. 
Baluchi: “ Oh la! and now 
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Another amusement is a relation, half recitation 
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234 ANCIEN \ BURYING T JND , 

village on its banks higher up, arid which joins the 
Dar Pah'ari stream a few miles south. At 1.3-5 p.m. 
we reached the boundary of the Gurru district, the 
westernmost limit of Bashakard. Here was a remark¬ 
able collection of ancient t 'mbs, extending oyer more 
than four acres of ground. The tombs were oblong, 
square, of circular enclosures, formed by strong walls 
about six feet high, the only entrances beirf very 
small doorway's frojn two to Three feet high, gfe 
Scattered amqng these were many pjjtffr graves, 
ornamented in the Baluchi fashion withjSfed, white, 
and green pebbles, and about the centrapr the whole 
wfc-o the retriams of two well-built pSpiered houses 
which mo; have been masjids (or .sjpsques). This 
graveyard was generally attribute^ to the “ Gours,” 
which in the Baluch mind means feigners of any 
kind. As far as I could judge, the burial 

place of a former race ..of' BaiQchiafwho'ihad employed 
Persian masons to build the masjflk. The graves 
seemed to be of two dis'dnct periocita those of the 
second having been' puld-lfiere. owing tof those of the 
first having invested the place with a certain amount 
of sanctity. ’ y 

But I was at a loss'to discover any traces of a town 
or village such as might have produced this burial- 
ground, for neither Persians nor BalQchfs carry their 
dead far from their houses except under special cir¬ 
cumstances. It happened, however, that the strange 
regularity of what appeared to be the strata on the 
neighbouring hills struck my eye, and going to the 
spot I found distinct traces of very old but very 
extensive fortifications. In another hour we were 
riding through the fertile fields of Telling, where indigo 
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another postal curiosity. 


and castor oil seemed to thrive wonderfully, and at 
3.15 were encamped in what might almost be called , 
a park. It was a beautiful place in the midst of fine 
tamarisk, kunar and kahiir trees, and though the tallest 
was not forty feet high, still it was years since 1 had 
seen any taller, and everything goes by gqmp&rison. 

Soon we had a visit from Durgosh’s father. There* 
was njkeh to tell on both sides, fc>r during th.v son* 3 
abseno^in Bashakard there, had beenewrcs at».d 
rumours of wars. The Persian Governor oi' Minrib 
had sent s®rty horsemen and carried off one Abbas, 
the chief bra,,,,neighbouring village; and Durgosh’s 
father, ever WfAy for an ehbonnter- with the hated 
“ Gajars,” had %fjkcted his men and gone after them. 
Shots had been e^hanged, but the rescue party had 
return empty-handed ; and fearing 
hape of a. night attack, they had 
:s and herds to a neighbouring 
they had but returned. 

:vehing’$ work in altering the packing 


been oblig 
retaliation* mj 
driven off their 
mountain, when 
I had a bus; 


ei 

t „ v4' \ 

m 


of various bdices as experiesde had shown me would 
render the extents more readily available for use. 

The cam^men jiad ftome gr^tnd games at wrestling, 
etc., and for once in the jottmey there ensued a 
quarrel. .They vfcere living too well, eating meat 
every day,' and T stopped the supply of that article, 
though not altogether unaware that a storm was 
brewing. 

I was much amused by a villager coming in to 
show me a letter he had got, and of which he was 
immensely proud. It had been entrusted to him, 
he said, months ago, for conveyance to Kariun, and 
when I naturally asked why he had not delivered it, 
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MORE DOCTORING. 


he said, “ Oh, he had not had occasion to go that way 
.yet ! ” It was too absurd. Letters travel about this 
.country for months, exciting a sort of reverential awe 
in the minds of those permitted to see' them, and a 
pride in the bearers. As to who they are for, and what 
are the consents, no one ever seems to dream of forming 
a conjecture. 

We had a laugh, too, over the Illustrated ^London 
Mewfi which Durgosh vjras never tired 0/ po#%g over 
with: Ghulamshah as showr/ian. They uthre to the 
picture of the Prince of Wales’ dimi 11 utive%ony, which 
Ghulamshah correctly enough explaind^f “ No, no,” 
said the men who were inpking Durgosh’s 

shoulder; “that’s a wolf.” ' “ButJdpa pony,” ex¬ 
postulated Ghulamshah, indignantl)C“go and ask the 
waja if it isn’t.”' f Not a bit,” they^phed ; “ that’s 
all very well for you. We’re Bcd®*tli§i arid we call 
that a wolf.” That ..was enough ."lor them ; it mi Git 
be whatever it liked, but they had%ettled it was a 
wolf, and it was a wdtf. , t , 

Next morning we tfere busy with* astronomical 
observations, after which came mnumediMe applicants 
for medicine. Spleehk^a-withering <>f M limbs, and 
ophthalmia, were thfs' ••eommpoest complaints among 
the men, whilst .dmoug* the . women I had patients 
suffering from various ailments. 

Owing to DurgoshTs representations that I never 
gave medicine for nothing,, all came provided with 
a fowl, and it was the funniest sight to see before the 
tent door a sort of avenue of old men, each squatting 
down and holding an old hen by the legs. Then the 
women s great aim was to have a private interview, 
and many were the stratagems to get me away quietly 
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long one; as moreover'the villagers were fairly intelli¬ 
gent and it was possible'to secure a private room for 

fc* ’ * ' V- . 4L « /« 


f, I decided on making here a “ lang ” oH 

^oijMday.. jggm Bfl 

. Accordingly Hadi arranged for my exc!usive>»seS 
sion of thef^iy, over the stables where we had spent 



^the nightil ^ 
ihulamshah slPl 
Ad. I to writing up 

J& 


Land I took possession. 


• our flannel shirts, 




1 -book, cfleulati ng bearings, » 

' • 

d size, of suni$Sted brick and a 
Steiof, as usual .in plfee^ian houses, 


was 


s close togethag^ _ 
vieb^tne a layer of itifi a i 
tt-pf which 
Ipb, was very* 
But. 


tith 


thickness. 'Fy#o iron 
prietor, a 'talpenter named 

wer^ evidently of R ussian uianb|;t|ture. , T , * ^ j 
noticeable feature of the|p|^fe|iat wal|s and’roof ' 
were studded thickly with/ v.- yodcn peg-? • about li ve 
iacb^l'itg. These I were tor. drying benches 

of IprajJes, which tiiu^befCred retained the flavour of 
tj^tJ^buLine year. I n. a small side-room 


stc 


•L^purwienty wooden casks, just the shape 
at smaller - ■ than, London milk-cans. IJtese ho ;- 



«*d swarms of bees hibernating, an^l tins was thp 
jSsg^nstance of bee-culture I had'.seefli in .pers a. 

neroiis visitors ‘vjgjrg, announced, dpht after receiv¬ 
ing v'4 ■ ■ -dfree oHGur^f vA^ mixed rank, 

and ii^y^pf'^.ny mefre waiting, I sawBfce thing must 
be done by 'method; and appointing l4adi master ol 
brsmonies, instructed him to sort the people out 
Id introduce them in batches. 

irst came the Akhoonds, or learned men of the 



I DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

I 

village. 1 i. ev were five intelligent, well-mannered old 
and gav ne much information. The'American 
nation'll be aterested to learn that the discovery q£ 
Affrmfey was just at. this firne commencing to .exc>fe 
tKe>,ft;w'hion of these worthies. They puzzled me at' 
first by n .Icing questions about son » ‘^^ll-'i-duheaT 
and it was not until nag Tumi'd 

it to be a corrup'tio: -<- J i i BW^S^Pnew world. * 
» .. The people here are falrlllfeml and light-Teardeclr 
Vtnd they speak jflththe tips of tffeir tongi fe' and fcai ■ 
not pronouncf^my ■ guttyraJs . 

atrichia not^pjpa^ few words whj|p j. ^k^^ecUliar jfa 
1 , thn^^Atfwhichvis just on tjpihgr^ec^pf. 


men 
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stammered forth much of what I had previously heard 
from Durgosh. 

I took Ms, statements one by one. As for my 
harshness, I said that the men had yet to learn what 
discipline was ; at the same time, it was not, for me to 
call to mind litany kindnesses done to them,. As for 
the cold in the country we were going to, it. was more 
cold tl|an it was possible for then: to conceive, th^ 
they w|re mere children, and cou’d know nothiiftd 
about was therfe any oh& here Who could fell 

them excep%ffiyself. ’ As for my promise of gibing 
them warrjCdothes, that had’ been fuddled by my 
giving them felt coats and carpets; am ‘ this 
matter I asked, d|Was it true that the men wishes, him 
to tell me that nK did not give* them warm clothes 
they would retur^fnd leave me ? ” 

He reluctaht|3^^mitted that this was, in point of 
fact, what tliey didlky. • 

“Very well,” I gettingthen I’m to be 
servant and do amt they tell liter and il I don’t they’ll 
punish me ; that's how it is to be, isn’t it ? and perhaps 
I’d better loacjf the camels too: Whose woollen coat 
is Brahim Kpmis ,wearing ? Is it mine or his ? 
Whose cloak 'is Oacf Arfahim wearing? and to whom 
do the thingy that t^us«*h a%l '%asim are wearing 
Do you think for an inslant that I will 

all the 
know 

t know that, those felt 
* not any more than 


belong- ? 

o 

negotiate on such a 
men here 
how cold 
coats 


* These felt coats are very stiff when new, but after having been 
worn fit themselves to the body and give great warmth. Our 
Baluchis had hitherto only slept on them, and not worn them. 
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boards ? Wkt sort of a master am I that you 
should have found this out and *ot I ? ” and I again 
told him to send the men here. 

The men, however, had all gone to fetch the camels 
in, and Brahim began to reason the matter, which, 
as he commenced by putting himself entirely-in my 
hands, it was only politic to let him do. 

' V « R.it “ ho commenced, “ vou did promise the men 


p placable tone, 
"o abandon me 
tot matter what 
■ bound by none 


« gut;'’ he urgedf^ you did sa^wance or twice that 
they should none bi them ever o^cold. ^ If they 
promise to go with; you. wilLycu give them clothes ? 

But I refused to make any pron|ises whatever. 
« The men,’' i said, ‘‘ shall .com^,with' 4 e uncondition¬ 
ally. What I have prtui^ped %l performed so 

long as what they promijicd shaff |rave been carried out. 

“But,” he repeated, “you did promise, that they 
should never feel the cold, didn’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered ; “and you 'should know whether 
I generally do more or less than 1 promise. The men 
shall behave to me like men and like Baluchis. They 
shall trust me fully and unconditionally, and if they 
can’t do that they may go ”--I am afraid I said, tc 

th e d-1.” 
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With that he went off, leaving me outwardly calm 
and master of the situation, but inwardly fuming with 
rage and uncertainty,' I had but- one card left, which 
was to .hold- out the terrors that awaited them at Jask, 
should they .return without a written perin.it from 

me. b '- r \ ,* ; V'riV' *% V, * "»'■ • 

I might, after all, have to come down from the high 
horse gff-Svhich I had mounted, and use measures of 
ponciliapbi. That would indeed have been a bitter 
pill. But ^^knew the meii I had to deal with 
thoroughly,-, jpid my instinct-did. not fail me. That 
evening I ordered Brahim to kjlVa sheep and invite 
to the banq^etaf who were ccfe-iing with me, while he 
was to warn iqflmtiiiy. all those that were not coming 
that they had betpr not. be fovmcl ibout the camp 
next day; T;---.'- J ' 

What Brahkfi we say I do not know ; hut the tent 
was never struck bw the carneis loaded tip with more 
cheerfulness, alac»^T and thorough good humour than 
it was the nexWfhormng. The fellows had made up 
their minds t<| trust me, anji there' werq no half 
measures abodf it. 

The result vpis-themore gratifying in that the place 
was so situateufnat desbrtfon woqld have been cpiite 
simple ancf easy had, they derided upon that course. 
Never was- I sd'rejoiced in niy life*; but my only 
confidant was Gluilamshah, for had I exhibited my 
delight it' would have betrayed that I had been 
anxious about the matter. 

Durgosh accompanied us a good way on our road, 
and afterwards entrusted us to the care of a guide 
called Hussein, of whom more anon. He gave me 
the marvellous donkey on which he had ridden, and I 
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WE TRY TO BECOME PERSIANS. 

gave him a good old Colt’s revolver which he much 
coveted. Our course was nearly east, and at 3.45 
p.m. our new guide brought - us to a halt,' saying that 
we should not be able to reach Sarnay that night. It 
looked <v bad beginning for our guide, for-the day was 
yet young to camp, and I noted the time till sunset 
carefully, with a view 'of comparing it with the time 
we should take in reaching the proper camp^ig place 
the next day. - ' . ; 

Hussein was a middle-aged man, v aWtrthirty-five, 
with handsome features and a black bterd. He was 
the most singularly,stupid man I everj^d to do with. 
Had he been made of wood, he coifOot have shown 
more complete indifference to eversjljjng abound him. 
To questions aSout'thj- road he lad but one answer, 
which was that ,it v/as all right, that he would 
bring us to $ good camping placej^iere water, fodder, 
and firewood should be abundant. He speedily 
became the butt of , the j whole <W and his simplest 
action would bhi-rl^ -dolvn storms chaff. Did he 
even go to cut fiiew<^)d, a shout frofi Tajoo or some 
otljsr wag would announce Ills rstjrn: “ Ah, poor 
dear Hussein, poor •. his firewood. 

Green! green as ajilafuqn’fife'* chief labour of 
the camp was speecli 1 | ?pm on^his ■shoulders. Did the 
wood run short, Hussein had lo rouses out and get 
more; was water wanted, or-did one of the camels 
stray, it was all the'same, until I often felt inclined to 
interfere on behalf of the unfortunate stupid. 

On leaving Telling we had received instructions to 
say that we were of such ancl such a tribe and family, 
and already the men began to make the most ridicu¬ 
lous attempts in jest to behave like Persians. 




DIFFICULT PASSES . 


'* Baluchi: u Karra, biar.” 
t Persian : “ Charwar biar.” 
t Arabic : “ Haiwan.” 

§ Mixture of Hindustani and Persian: “ Charwar bito, 
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hundred and fifty. yards ‘wide, and just here cutting 
through a perpendicular wall of rock a hundred yards 
■thick and about thirty yards High. We were surprised 
to find here a cormorant and two specimens of a 
snipe.' c 

The valley which we were ascending gradually 
opened out, and instead of scrambling ow<!h rocky 
around covered with, shingle, we wereover 
a fertile alluvium, and constantly mating jfntli proofs 
of .man’s presence. Now it was a hertSW cows crop¬ 
ping the sweet gras#' along the strewi '^dge; and 
once. we passed a papy of men beap% out the seeds 

of indjgo plants. . 1 . 

Ai 11,22 a stream called the jHWeen joined ours 
from the east, making at the juncoLi a large triangular 
area of the richest land.*. Soon \^|feached the date 
plantations of San-iay, and cros^raValley of fertile 
grass of the dcind ,jcalled “ kit# or, in some parts, 
“ female pampas.” This is only mkfer cows to eat, and 
just here’the few inhabitants are llrge cow-owners. 
There are here some-fine. tall spreading trees, called 
by the natives “ jam ” trees, tfrjfajch, ! regret exceed- 
ingly, I was unable to sdfehS ^ ^^d.^Picb "I never saw 
again. They are the liddst'tjpe'es in the country, and 
in the distance resemble" nsj^tre^s. .The fruit is 
described as , black, edible, bit full of \sVones. We 
met one camp “ flitting” There were six men, four 
women, and over a hundred cows, while the mat 
huts and other property were bound upon two or 
three steady old bulls. They stared immensely at our 
caravan, which, though small, presented an imposing 
sight. Every man was armed to the teeth (except 
myself), and each walked at the head, and held the 
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GOOD FEELING IN THE CAMP. 

rein of, his own particular, camel. Abdulla led the 
van with the big Ja$ki, and each chmel followed in 
his proper turft^ ifo straggling vras allowed,; and 
the man whose load required adjustrit en t-on the march, 
involving _ a quarter of an hour’s ^toppage^'lijeaerally 
heard of-it afterwards. 

TheJSk* and many- other little details of marcn the 
men'hj£<3»row learnt, though not without difficulty; 
for thevnlere a .wild set, and had neverv obeyed any 


snow.” 


There was a general groan and collapse, and it was 
some time before they attacked him again. Stupid as 
the old fellow was, he now and then decidedly turned 
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the tables on my iippetuofts. youngsters, and the men¬ 
tion of snow generally sobered them down. 

To resume odr march, however;: at 1,45' the valley 
' opqned to about twelve miles in width, mostly studded 
thickly'with kahur trees, We rdde through over two 
hundred acres of tiewly ploughed land, .wl)ieh „was so 
good as to yield fair crops' every altern|fe year, 
though most corn-land in this country sown 

once in three'years,Further on Weqpasserpa drove of 
■Ovei'-'tWo hundred donkeys, who seemed^f thrive very 
well indeed on thd rather dry grass. Ypp passed also 
to-day the first of very many fiocks^f snow-white 
sheep and goats. There were abo|t three thousand, 
all covered with the same thick gi^^y hair, the goats 
only being distinguishable from ithe sheep by the 
different shape of 'their horns. Thy all produced the 
soft, long down called kurk wifrcfi is exported in 
small quantities,frorp Bandar 4 s for the purpose of 
mixing with the 'wqpl of - whi ti^^hmir shawls are 
made. Even at' Bandar Abbas it realizes from two 
shillings to half a crownt-'per seven pcjjpnds. This fine 
silky down grows out' amongst the wlpl, and can be 
combed off with the -fingers. ,; 

The men in charge of *tliq^^slpeep were the first 
Iliauts we had yet met;’and pomteTout as their home 
a little green clump p? date palnri, just visible, nestling 
at the foot of the mountain range that fringed the 
western edge of the plain upon which they pastured 
their flocks. 

At 2.50 p.m. we reached a large rain-pool, and find¬ 
ing fodder for the camels plentiful, we camped. I shot 
here starlings identical with the English species, as 
verified by Professor Newton, and' larks which ap- 




peared to be the same as the English skylark, t ne 
fort of J agin was o| the skirts of the hil|s, and out of 
the line of march, !, 

Next morning, loading up at. 7.5a a.'M... we parsed' 
through tlie Jagln village of about forty houses, ot the 
same slaape as thatched cottages la England; and saw 
nearly WuSdred men engaged in reaping about thirty 
, . acres'pf^ilet . 1 

Froi^ site \were, now, the olain, down the 

middle ofTWjjh''we Eere travelling, seemed to be oval- 
shaped, a 3 hd JLr course to point to the thin end oi it. 
We were hemW in on the right by the lofty hills of 
Bashakard, and |a the left bya similar wall of hills, 
which had no dethute name. I was amused at the 
reply of one of thefshepherds, ,of. whom I had asked, 
“ What is thefd^behi id that range ? ” “ Oh, he 

answered, “ ther^|notb.er country ’ 1 then, evidently 
expecting that I under the impression that the 

range was the of the world, he added : “ Tlie 

world is very brctid here.” 

We were oljpby 8 a m. 26th, and en route 

for Manujan, of which place Hussein had long been 
singing the |ra|gps. As yesterday we had com¬ 
menced the j march v^Ver -fine earth and ended on 
coarse sand, so -.now Ve beganydn coarse sand, gradu¬ 
ally increasing to fine ‘shingle, and then large shingle. 

At 1.28 p.m. we entered the thin end of the oval I 
have before mentioned. The pass was about two 
miles wide and very hot, while the shingle, which 
would seem to have all come from these rocks here, 


became absolute boulders, very trying to the camels 
feet. The pass gradually narrowed, and at last we 
had to climb through a narrow cleft in a wall of rock. 




As we emerged we saw a meat lovely view. We 
were on a sort of island of:bare missive purple rock. 
•Before usday, pit were, an oval J}ike' of rough boul¬ 
ders, quite flat; and unrelieved by tjree or shrub. But 
to the right was a broad green line of feathery 
tamarisk, fringing and hanging over a bg^ tiful dark 
blue river. The blue sparkling water, aM '"the solt 
green of the trees, formed such a contrast t qd Se£rocky- 
plain, and was so refreshing that I 'sgt till jgjy garavan 
was far ahead ; no! exactly staring at itjjffcft* feeling a 
sort of enjoyment at tbeyknovviedge that |t was there. 

We crossed d is lake of boulder^rhaving some 
bother with a huge dryiwater■•com-s^pfteen feet deep, 
and with very steep' sides; and by pother cleft in a 
second natural rock barrier, we gotaLinto another but 
smaller boulder lake, about half a mifpip diameter. 

Out of this we struggled thrc^fh a path which 
without blasting materials would fa^ly stop any artillery 
unless carried on carffel back, and wjWoh, though widen¬ 
ing a little at about four feet lrcm flrteVround, proved 
a severe trial to my bo3|jj|s. It was a®arrow winding 
fissure in the rock, with lofty jagged sales, and about 
half a mile long, f hg donkey came <m worst, for the 
fissure was hardly a foot wide a.bi®x,e oottom, and the 


camels’ height raisexbThem well ' tip into the broader 
part. The tent stuck fast for f a long time, but we 
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received visits from the head nrea^of the huge ruined 
fort, and after they[‘had got over their astonishment 1 + 
found them civil' and intelligent* f f W'M- 

There are three roads hence to Marz,, and thence 
they join arid make one to Anguhran ; probably "the 
one by .which the Muhassil had travelled. 

Afte^thjg interview I got one of the mento; : come„ 
with |n|ifP to the top of the rock and name for nte 
the variom mountains. 

It was P^toind view. ' The plain: here green with 
waving grass# here brown wjth ploughed land, and 
there yellow the stubble of last year s crop, 

stretched away^;|he cast for'twenty miles. Beyond 
that ran tliie H Gijgt ( S8fmountains, looking at. this distance 
like a continuous JUtgig, though in reality his ,s a long 
and more or l ittle valley reach mg to Bamput. 
With the sweet . ■'anujau stream running across it, 

besides the Halir aid others, it was a noble patiimony, 
and it all belongs# to-that clever drunken scoundrel 
Chiragh Khan#*l /thought that with a couple of 
thousand a yeslfc this would 1^ a charming place. 1 
would purchaaf sixty or seventy miles of tnis valley, 
repair the olf fort, keep a small army, preserve the 
neighbouring nfmu^ins for the shooting, and with a 

cargo of books^now and then ifom Minab one could 

begin to -enjoy dnese.f. The wheat here is a good 
sample, the wool is unsurpassed, and die already (ine¬ 
quality of the dates mghfobe much improved with a 
little attention. I he only difficulty would be to arrango 
matters with the present possessor. 

Next morning, the 27th of November, we wound 
past the fort, and across much cultivated ground and 
immense thickets of stunted kahur which here gic.< 
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like oak sprub, and after a short march we camped 
literally in.a twenty acre “plough-field,’’ studded like 
a park with magliijiceot kahur trees, the branches of 
‘"which swarmed with wood pigeons. 

T he few people were a fat Peisian-looklng race, who 
could do nothing but grumble at the heavy tp-jees and 
beg for medicine. •* 'v$; 

I was very busy mapping'and writ mgthacaptfer-noon ; 
so I put a guard at. the tent door, w’% idslgj'qcfcipns to 
make every one wai t till evening. When appointed 
time came, Glvuiamshah brought out \py armchair 
and medicine chest, and I proceeded/ro examine my 
patients. As usual they were neaAj 4 i.ll perfectly well 
and hearty, and had only come for rndpicine from a sort 
of feeling that it was a good thin hi tljhave and that it 
was gratuitous. One. man indeed^ tdjpj^ne that he had 
“ a boil upon his'soul'/’ and two c i#fwere' ophthalmic; 
but after that, the remainder, to thwnumber of fourteen, 
were in such case a;: I myself cbl|donly envy hope¬ 
lessly. So we made the fourteen SqpSLin a row, and 
I made them a little Sj^ch. I begah®y pointing out 
that they all appeared, to be sufferinglfroirt the same 
disease, and all from, the same cape IT hey had all 
evidently overworked! them selves^ they had too much 
taxes to pay, and they’d id not gx-.t'enough to eat. To 
this they all assented eagerly, murmuring ayio’ng them¬ 
selves, “ He is a doctor without doubt.” I then, went 
on to say that this sort of thing whs unknown in my 
country, and we had consequently no medicine for it 
(how the faces fell!) ; but that during my last visit to 
Mekka, the holy and sainted man Syed Abdulla, of 
whom they had doubtless heard (they would not own 
that they had not), had given me a small bottle of an 



only I begged that they would nov pollutejt by touch- 
ing it.witl^ their hands, but woul^ simply open their 
mouths ^ Jpetfe was some d;scuspi° n at this, and I 
nearly Ljb^lt the whole by iaus&Hlg outright as I 
caught psfkjt of . Brahirh peeping Irom behind the tent 
in a stateWVierfect coma from astonishment. Ghu- 
lamshah hadla sore tongue for two days after\|§*df> 
from trying mN^eep from laughing ; but at last the 
consultation came to an end, and our patients had 


They were got! into a row with their mouths open, 
and Ghu 1 amskaMwe n t gravely found with a bottle of 
croton oil and ftattatch. Dipping the match into the 
bottle, he dropped#'drop upon each man’s tongue. 

I never saw iSj|d /a,variety of expressions in my life. 
There was thqSman whose turn came next, with his 
mouth wider o®ii than ever, tw?d snorting with anxiety. 
The man wlp had just had' it, squeezing his lips 
together swatj^wjijg it down, arid- looking round at all 
the other faces t^see .what h.ey thought of it; and 
there -was one ; lanky goat-bearded old man who came 
up just as it was beginning#: and who consequently did 
not understand the operation, and who would peer into 
the bottle each"time, and then’peer into the mans 
mouth, as he received it, and then plant himself opposite 
him and watch him curiously, as if he expected him to 
burst or come out all over spots. 

I believe we all enjoyed this each in his own peculiar 
way, and always afterwards the mere mention of Ab-i- 
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Zemzem (water of -Zen\z t 
smile. \ 

1 haveforgotten t- G me i 
j agin a poor unfortunate 
whose right arm was one 
sleep for the bumigrr p a 


Zemzem (water of -Zen\z t 
smile. \ 

1 have forgotten t- G me i 
j agin a poor unfortunate 
whose right arm was one 
sleep for the btittiifag pa 


fen in the 
fas rotting 
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'Zenlzem) sent the men into a broad 

to mention that I had brought from 
tfinate young fellow the whole of 
-inning sore. He could not 
pain, and his stomach revolted 
against even the best food that- could bebprocuiiiid for 
him. His mother described, with tears fh'her ^yes, 


how but a year ago he was the most, active 
/whole camp/ and now, for no fault, there 3 
W<*y before her eyes. On examining thltsore I found 
nothing that looked very fatal and th^gut that could 
the blood but be brought right it u|ould heal. On 
looking at his to .ague, however, I wa^orrified to find 
his whole throat eaten away, and be|an to fear I had 
done wrong in touching him, But| h was no good 
abandoning the case now ; so I toofewalot of foul old 
bandages of lime and ghee, washc® him carefully, and 
bound him up with '’ffht and abpflUance of zinc oint¬ 
ment. He was much exhausted x) |ft |e pain of the 
operation, but by the aid of an opiawl gave him he 
had a good night’s rest/and appeared s'wmuch stronger 
in the morning that I -was encourage® to allow his 
request to accompanying ;■ and aft®afoierably hearty 
meal on four eggs; “ ruipbled,” he mounted an olef black 
donkey which had had one ear cut otf for trespassing 
on corn-fields, and accompanied our caravan. The 
man was so little trouble"and - so very grateful, and 
began to heal so well, that when two* more men pro¬ 
posed to accompany me from Sar Kahur I willingly 
agreed, and I afterwards had reason to know that I 
had been more indebted to my cripple troop for con¬ 
fidence, civiiity, and even forbearance from attack, than 
to all our guns and shields put together. 
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After shooting a brace as they ran before me 
barn-door • fowls (njothing' sort' ^»th .will flush 1 
towards evening), I left him’ td provide supper 
‘ returned to camp. 

Next morning 
■standing at 47' 
colder regions. 


when we started, the. thermometer 
warned us that we were getting into 
Soon after leaving, bye crossed a 
curidus' low ridge called the Ab wash'itr, 
of waters, and hence it is credibly asserte. 
flows south to Minab and north to Kan^ft 
At xo a.m. we passed the Gafttki. mli 
inhabitants we had been constenth(f|il^rn 
our guard. They are 'professional Jobbers, and work 
with impunity, beingsof the same family as N ur-eddin 
Iv han, governor of Kal mu. | 

The Garaki hills -are an impo$% .mass of rock 
about six hundred feet high, abpw^’Wo miles long, of 
a rusty iron colour. The strike isffcorth and south, and 
dip east about sixtyfegrees. Tlire was one solitary 
trpp visible near its sumniit ; but tWSSfc wise it looked 


»r turning 
“hat water 
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es ®s a doctor.-—• i u««n mvci.—,.«»< 

.—Washing' cslothes^Dos^ii.—Carap in a graveyard. 
Nasir @feiin.^-plis brutish secretary.- - Persian tax-collectors.— 
An in'dijra^jusfpomter dog.—Our r ; ew|gaide.—-The “exalted 
places " arelnablij to make good their position—Thoughts 
home. — Tta^Kt-i-Kucl3—Persian carpets. . 
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Kahna.^Your is have s«e. A poor slave.—irrigation.— 

Difficulties jis a doctor.--Tire Halirl river. — Butter unex- 
riw'fpdUt—WaefiiW clothes A-Dosari.-- Camp in a graveyard.— 


or 


place of considerable importance, 
5 governor' expressed it, “on the 
re.” It lies at the confluence of 
valleys front the north, south, and 


t imagine himself in the middle of 
te, and #T11 face due east, he 


over the face of the slope before 
.dred gopd : sizdd oblong yellow reed 
:re of whictymeai: the top he will 
.ace enclosed by! a mud-wall, and 
somewhat bigger huts 
QtITte summit of the slope, 

and in a pu;.;;. imposing position, stand tne ruins of a 
considerabteufort: 

The whole valley is, as Is natural with such an 
admirable drainage, very fertile indeed, and produces 
besides wheat, mulberries, and dates, the valued red 
dye Runask. The houses are large and strongly- 
built, the frame work being of ! asces of strong cane¬ 
like reeds, and the whole covered With pish matting. 
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It is a somewhat, busy place, supporting- three 
traders-, who, how.evfr f . £$nerafty_ cpme here from 
Kirmari on ._ their way io the cbast for further stores, 
and the 'goods they sell here are mostly such as will 
not go down anywhere else. The. result is that younc 
fellows go about in a perfect burlesque'of the ordinr 
Persian dress. I saw one wjho had dressed him 
up tc visit me, a description of whosl costume wi 
sufficej He had the ordinary white. $ 
but his coat was of bright pink broaclcfej 
with black imitation lape, and be hi 
make the full skirts stick out ahj 
round him, presenting much the 


gpp-fWpB* 

trowsers 


wbroiderei 
managed t 
forizontally r 
Dpearance of a 


overgrown, little girl of forty yea^ago, with a ne 
dress on. The men here wear fchelsame sort of two- 
thirds • Persian dress"that seems ufflWjejyat throughou 
the whole of this long valley, *^wrfmng between the 
high table-land of Persia and the fountain range along 
the coast. 

Supplies were difficult to obt 
find in my note-bookman mdignan 
halfpenny for an. egg, tmcl if you wfcdfSj 
old you must take regerved hens.” n 

Very late in the ^evening, whep b 
dead reckoning, Chii^gfi^ Khan whs introduced. He 
had a fine, intelligent face, §nd was very tall and well- 
made. f ie was accompanied by a tribe '<of servants, 
and one man, a kind of secretary, was a pink and 1 
pimply creature in complete Teheran costume. The 
Khan spoke Baluchi very well, and entered into con¬ 
versation with Brahim, in which he showed such 
intimate familiarity with all and each of the extremely 
intricate degrees and kinds of feudal clanship or kin- 


Kahnu, and I 
“mark, “ Pay a 
1 under a month 


.working out 




Not content 
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ship, that I at 9nee decided'’that he iriust have been 

a Baluch. -\ • "j »■}} fykJj/k$'$(k ’ 

While this washing <%, whaqwas my astonishment 
to hear from the pimply man in broken Hindustani, 
“ Sahib, have you got any spirits ? ” * I chaffed him 
• a little by pretending not to know what he meant; 
when suddenly his,, 1 : master said in an aside, “ Pour 
out,” and h©' quickly drew from his pocket a large 
quart bdttleytobcdndv, and a brass saucer, in which he 
poured outwTus chief a liberal peg. 

When the ^jjan j|ad drunk-this, he .received a large 
‘jfe®dkerch»tf, and then a sweet- 
.r>j then proceeded t^ help himself, 


piece of gauze 
meat. The secre 


and then it was ,0 
This was too 

by calling in thCp^^|le of the/night, they must come 
with a bottle ot r^dy In their,.pockets, and give 
unmistakable sigig m intending -to finish it in my 
tent. I got u£ an d Maid they might go. And when 
they rose Irfan. Iferfw them what I thought of them.f 
I ,M afraid tffl^ahnuites g»ist have thought me 
a -yery violent-tgipered creature, for next morning I 
had a blow-up^'i*k the old .m<^>' fliutveddln Khan 
himself I foundcaJ afterwards that it fvas fever that 
had made me so irritable, tb„pi*gb of course? at the time 
itself I thbtfght tlfV I was calm'and ^everr-tempered. 

But Nur-eddin Khan had-arranged. for me to visit 
him at 9 a.m. And I *was anxious to be as punctual 
as possible, so as to get some observations of the sun 


* Verbatim : “Tumhare daru pas hai.” ( Your is have some spirits.) 
f “Nur-u-Din’s brother,, Chiragh Khan, is an open and unmis¬ 
takable drunkard .”—Extract from a paper read before the Royal 
Geographical Society, by Sir Frederic Goldsmid, Jan. 27, 1873. 
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before starting/' After 9* a. m. the sun rapidly got so 
high as to be of little use. /, Of ,ctmrse, however, as the 
v hour approached,. the ; mthmandak ( ’gwst-receiver), who 
* was to be introducer, began to make excuses, “ The 
Khan was asleep,” etc., etc. “ You had better go and 
rout the son of a burnt father out,” L |aid “ for if I’m 
not in. the majlis by 9 a.irt., I -shan't\b$- there %t all,” 
and I sent him off to the Khan. Y v 

The desired effect was produced. than five 

minutes, down came another mi^mab|lf, nhuch more 
respectably dressed, and. evid^fiy ^ much higher 
authority, who slid that the fes^jra'tfwas a fool, and 
was now being beateipfor his in$e*nence (a lie), and 
begged me to come to the majlis atpn,ce. 

Tj; was but a short interview/ f<M was ill-tempered, 
and snubbed' %&, Khan .in ever;-, ifvfyrand moreover, 
I was anxious to get back to thi&SiA 
With reference' to-last night’sWaiC with his brother, 
he made a kind of .semi-apoSgy, Saying’ ^ lat he 
thought the Feringis drank spjrfe.4 I ref^ed curtly 
that the lower classes and the women did. Hf men¬ 
tioned the visit five "years ago of||Ma-jor Gen-&t«d 
Goulmit, a name*he|had evidenth^aifen much trouble 
to learn, for he pronounced each feyliable as a separate 
word. I acknowledged §lr FreBaic, but affected to 
disbelieve tlie-visi'^* After a. little more of such con^ 
versation, a fat; yjbvial merchant, who sat on the 
Khan’s left hand, and who -was anxious to obtain from 
me a bottle of eye-wash without payment, whispered, 


# T had now struck, and for four or five days I followed the route 
taken by the Mission of 1872, under Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid. 
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pleasure at, my treatment last mgiit, and became more 
amiable, gave a sketch of the Russian and Turkish 
nations (between' whom war was at this time impend¬ 
ing), arid befocf the Khan had time to recover himsdf, 
bade him put myself at the head of my pro¬ 

cession, an<$^rglied off to my camp. Orders were 
given to shortly, while I took the sun and 

received four mfiivj kC the leading men of the place. 

I cannot omfNt^riention one podr fellow, a slave 

of almost pure African blood. , He was so fearfully 

emaciated that hit could hardly stand; yet he had 

no appearance of please. He said he was dying of 

starvation, and; L|tMly Relieve he* Was. His story was 

that he had Helongembo Ahmed i\i|a 3 ; a relation to 

Ghiragh Khan. Ah|p:d Khan ixad i-Oine to Kahnu to 

hunt with Chiragh Kimn. bringing this boy as his groom. 

1 he boy fell ill._ : an8^aili,tJg in some feat of activity 

which seriously aft® ted Ahmed Jxhan’s chance in the 

hunt, he had be&flffbeatcn so much that he could not 

stand. When !^A#«jmld walk ag.yin. lie .found Ahmed 

Khan gone. He v*s perfectly, destitute. No one 

would employ him^br he wvas'si;ift 4 Ahmed Khan’s 
“ 1 i.;, r , , , %r,. - , . , 
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him a piece' of bread? Verily and by God, you are 
Muslims every one : . of you, and-if you don’t get to 
heaven and. enjoy its fullest' delights, then there is 
neither faith in .God nor His prophet.” I shouted to 
my men, who by this time hid loaded .camels and 
stood around, each one at Ins campf’s head waiting 
for the route. “ Oh Baluchis,' 1 ’ I :said,,y s now we have 
indeed left behind us our ^wnf coum^ry; 'a^id.. entered 
that of the noble and powerful Gajai^H 'hfist night 
you saw the chief of this cound^as drinkas a female 
pig, and now you see a sohf^lymp^ starving in 
the midst of strong fat men beeluse^ne is too ill to 
work.” 

“ Ah, miskfn bichara {Ah, poor!helpless creature), 
I’ve got some bread,'\ said two- d®hree immediately, 
producing their food for the' rafed'sBut the poor 
fellow couldn’t eat bread, so SliUlamshah fed him 
with alternate sipa ‘of tea irpiMmy road bottle and 
bites of a. hardboiled egg. Inffive minutes Brahim 


was holding him on in front of 
we marched out of KtjJhnu. 

We passed down the valley 
plantations of dat#trees with' 



m 

j 


irrigation 


w 


his camel, and 

sugh numerous 
sive and good 


|ugh old labouring, 


I got intCb. i eonifea^^'with _ 

man whom I-fovtfid regulating the*, watery supply, by 
damming up tips 'Kvulet and cuttmg^penHhaJ with a 
long-handled spade. He lived in a, hut near which 
we • afterwards camped. He had nearer been into the 
town, as he called Kahnu, and looked upon its in¬ 
habitants as altogether a superior race, amongst whom 
he would be quite out of place. He and his two sons 
were responsible for all the water leads of two or 
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three miles bf date-trees, not:having only to keep them 
in order, but today .out and plan, the whole system of 
irrigation.. It is curious what-a low place agriculture, 
or any employment requiring unskilled manual labour, 
holds in this country. 

At 3 p.m. 4 'w|,. cadae to a plain covered with the 
most luscious t^^catwxylon feehdum), which was such 
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a find for 
campecf of 
stomach fitfif 
Here the i 
She appeared* 
both her legs w 
while a pain in 
never sleep, f c 
her an opiate., 
parents were p 
praying that I might', 
able bliss of being b 
I must here ex' 
over again I hi 


mifeis that we halted at once and' 


spot tlkit they might get a 


good 


ast ^brought me his daughter. 

. kiAd of phlegmasia dolens , and 
swollen and as hard as wood, 
er chesk, was’ such that she could 
id,do. Nothing , with’ her but give 
:t her, ohe night’s rest. The poor 
' in jtheir gratitude, and left 
ontually -arrive at the unspeak- 
:d at .j^ai*baia. 

in. self-defence, that over and 
o jive me^fn| : , , a.a < d even receive 

payment for it, uw^tses where "fit whs -perfectly useless. 
It was impossiESjjO persuade people that 1 did not 
know what wasmf matter vVitiV the|i, or that I had 
.no medicine whicb^ould dp them atiy.good. It was 
■in vain that I wplud point oyt as -'.forcibly- as possible, 
thus:— . V- *j C *.■ ky- '’'fi 
“You admit that you haye-been v suffering from this 
disease for twenty years, and yet you come to me and 
expect hie to cure it in one minute. T he God that 
has afflicted you with this disease, has not given to me 
the power to take it away by merely looking at you 
or touching you.” 
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It was. impossible to. make them believe .a word of 
this or anything like it, arid they would go on praying 
and beseeching for ‘•justori| little drop of medicine,” 
only just gi\ e one' look at him or touch him,” in 
a way that made one miserable. 

t hen they would go away and, bri|>g perhaps, a bowl 
ofUsour milk, very probably all' the fdfyl the family had 
for the day; and if I persisted in n^iaability, they 
would say sorrowfully, “V^bat can .^^foor things 
do ? we can bring nothing reason to 

which they could ascribe my refpalWafs that I wanted 
a higher price. *J. ij§ ' 

1 found at last th4 only 'way, ii^icases beyond my 
reach, was to say that I feared i fould do no good, 
but they should haye the fy'est medicine I had, and we 
would remember tnht GodLwas - 

The man wt^h. the rotipn ar p £who had come from 
Jagin, was now fairly QORvalajStent, and with many 
expressions of gratitude''he st^aed back home. He 
took a note to the'cfoctor .'of akp telegraph, staff at 
Jask, explaining the treatment tfEthaa been pursued, 
and two others' to friends in Eh |fen d. Either his 
gratitude failed *htng or he had ^irtSpapse and could 
not undertake me jask journey, |ut the letters never 
arrived, and jr§. I sitppose to this day wandering 
about Baluchn>tan,^'bd \V'onder of all beholders. 

Next morning wre were m route by and at 

i p.m. crossed the famous Haliri river. It Was now 
a rapid rushing stream thirty yards ’ wide, with an 
average depth of 4^ feet. It was a* beautiful river, 
fringed on either side by dense thickets of tamarisk, 
willow, pampas grass, and reeds ; while the scene was 
enlivened by numbers of magpies, cormorants, and 
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tall stately herons, while innumerable .black partridges 
filled the b'usheS. ' • ' . 

Where this fine stream-, goes t6^ as also, where the 
Bampur river,goes, has still to be 1 determined. It only 
remains for some one to travel direct through the 
Rudbar country-, .say from Kahnu to Bampur, with a 
slight detour s«||th, to disclose this mystery. Mean¬ 
while I may, allo\ dd the theory that they unite 
and reach ahis^ast hy wltat is there called the Sadaich 
river, whictv ljMbiow&rijibr.. certain originates north of 
the mountains lnrJR|Kwhich .it comes by the Shimsani 
pass. The Scwm ojpthe sandy desert .about latitude 
27 0 and longitudeyg^has, I feel sure, been very much 
exaggerated, it bwng generally'described as spreading 
over much countw-which I hake reason to believe is 
very fertile. streams of »sweet water as the 

Halir and the Effnfkjr could not be lost in the sand so 
near together withoM producing an immense area of 
fertile swampy country. One of rhy people spent the 
whole of his childhotgf in .wandering about the Rudbar 
country, and ^njg*bers ; well both the rivers far 
beyond the pr e^y lmits ofP&rdpea.:; exploration. 

I would no^jmgh to quote his rendriiscences as an 
authority in nmte$ requiring scientific accuracy, but 
had these two str^ns '• both ^utik • underground in or 
neat the same p’sfe, dm" r\ ;ufi must have been a 
swamp, fertile etound,'* or ^ptjfthm^hut a-'desert;. Id is 
notion ^agrees with mine (titpugh perfectly indepen¬ 
dently formed), that they find their way to the sea 
either by the Gabrig or the Sadaich. 

To-day was a long march, as we had started at 7 - 3 ° 
a.m., and it was not till 5 p.m. that we 'camped by the 
side of an underground stream, under a huge kunar tree. 


36 4 .. ( BUTTER UNEXPECT 2 DLY. 

Here we discovered that, a skin of fresh milk which 
’•ve had purchased at Kahnu, had, from the jolting 
motion of dig camel., turned to butter. By adding 
a little warni watento the, contents, and giving it 
a vigorous shaking, we not only obtained'about a 
pound and a half of beautiful buvtei-j'but more than 
a gallon of delicious buttermilk. , >' : 

It is curious that while the onlyf-luxury a Baluch 
has is milk, he should never Use it i Jf the'three 
forms of it which we do. . Fr^nil^rSmror fresh 
butter, a Baluch will never- to®perhaps, he 
might use the latter to^-ease jM^of his heart, 
his hair. Fresh niilkjhe iVistanS^ bunds,” or turns 
mto a sour jelly-. He does this eithf- by putting into 

it some sour milk from a former href-, dr by the juice 
of various herbs'vSHiich he experience. 

-Milk thus prepared is. call “-hfisr* It only be¬ 
comes properly scum on the sejpd day, when with 
a little salt‘and pepper it is thefnost nourishing food 
t at can be desired We used,’ «cii and all of us, to 
eat immense quantities when we g askance. 

Now in the presentfese We*f| fresh milk and 
bunded it oprsflve-s ; -but having travel in the 
middle of the bpeMtiOa, the n|k%as no sooner 
bunded than it got grimed - tolk This was the 
hrst time we &d%ord)dydnd stage" The 

mast was always tcfo tempting, ^nd 4s immediately 
devoured. However^■da 'this case,.we 1 t&nqdlt. 

i\ow, we ate the butter, but a lialueh wild boil 
it down to roghan (better known by the Hindustani 
naum ghee ), keep it in a leather skin, and squeeze 
a little mto his dough when making bread, or into 
anything else he may be cooking. Roghan is the 



washing clothes. 

grand luxury of Baluch life, and of any country 
hot suns and dry winds have to encountered, 
welcome a friend, a man opens'; the 
grease skin. . It is the first .thilfg that goes t 
in hard times, and the first thing he gets ! filled 
fortune begins shine again, I 
bread and watea*' fh< 
buttered toas.L, .teh'Hvitf 
But 'iroidf ^Jnter 
milk, called' -" 
is “ Inch ” ; 

“ shilanch,” or in1rer|J 
of very sour che^GF 
with savoury herl 
These are tide 
ing, but there* a^j 
some local name, an^-the 
just as in EnglandA'a'-’int.'^-y 
peculiar way of arrivflfir. 

We are, however Jiif 
ziziphus, near aPstij 
divides the district^ 

This eveningpfei 
of washing his clot] 
fearing^ unfavourqb| 
do the same. pPl 
wash his o^'axljlhe: 


left the butter- 
jjfiis' is boiled, and the remaihder 
Ijised and dried, ai)d becomes 
n, ■“ kashfc ” a fcard white biscuit 
.This is‘powdered, and, boiled 
ts very palatable., 

in divisions of diatuch dairy farm- 
aany other stag&’s, each called by 
of some special cfsnp, 
.wife has her own 
dp ; rsal results. 

ed urtder a spreading 
or Ii. j of water-holes, which 
PKahnu fnd ITosari. 
im Muhammad sfet the example 
es iii thdi. 'Iresji?, and the rest, 
cdhiparfeirj,- were compelled to 
aluch 'pftlie highest family will 
but itdsNhe manner' that makes 
the "difference, ^ With " him., tkeite,'t£ no squatting down 
on haunches in annindignined position, and rubbing 
awkwardly with both hands. No. His garments are 
four in number : strong cotton drawers, fitting close 
from below the knee, and neatly embroidered in red by 
his eldest wife ; over these, a long cotton shirt, also em- 
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broidv-ed at the neclc, breast and cuffs ; a large turban 
and a thfpk cotton plaid cdmplete his 'equipment, while 
for the matjch 'he phts'on gun, sword, shield,’ pistol and 
sandals. I«^his saddle-bags are a duplicate of each 
garment, but unfortunately it is so long since we have 
camped neay^ suitable stream that alffwant washing. 

The mode of proceeding i§ this*'’ each chooses to 
himself a pdpl, always near e jhgh ; 'fo Ja.is comrades 

arid bantei^lfftfei tying his 
^ptheS "over his 
fe wdfer. ‘\Stlnding erect, he 
someLgarirrent' in his hand, 
i* heqd^Npgs it down flop, 
e water. wA party of these 
: ke a gcbjh'af engagement, 
they the garment 

ice pirif it on. And even 
;e 'tlmr, they took a pride 
lupometimes afterwards, 
I fe e found them going- 
raiments on. 
kd we but known 
ally good feelf my camels were 
~%ile passing through a small 
mldenly cai^ 5 up on a small herd 


tolerably dry,'and at 
further north-in thejco 
in keeping up this cus*" 
with the thermometer’ , 
about with simply-their vet coti 
Here was plenty of^ardOr, ai 
it, this was therafost re; 
destined to haver 
thicket of kahur, we s> 
of most magnificent - looking pm 
bodies and short c^Io^shf Idgs, and fnfikej^n all, their 
tremendous shaggy ‘S'oats J of. ta-v&ftr. we’nl, took us all 
aback with astonishment. To'bmrhmaecustomed eyes 
they were perfect polar giants, and I looked askance 
at my tall lanky smooth-coated wiry-haired animals, 
and wondered how they would stand the tremendous 
cold we expected. I lagged behind, and got into con- 
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DOSARI. 

versation with the herdsman. . These monsters were 
mere youngsters,' not yet put'to burden,! They were 
from Kirrnan, and whole troops more were shortly 
expected. It.whs the custom for all up country camels 
to spend the three or four spring months in tpe plain 
of J iruft,,, eatings the succulent ardflr. 

“Would my i',c|tJTfeiS.,eat dough ?” he asked, “ they 
wou!d s havQ,.t^ii:’fed v upon dough as soon as I crossed 
the mdd^tji?!fw _ . 

I questiblleclSinpnqilly. 

“Was there |iWplac#where any scrag, mihishk/cr 
other salt grass grew M - 

“ Nohe said^^was alf“ dkfnoiiah,’’ (a wretched 
little strong sc^ntjft plant which nothing but donkeys 
will touch). I mMt find some ;Spiizhelle ” (a caroxy- 
lon ?); but irt th^&tntry the seasons were different, 
and everything died® win or: 

pion was,-iyjt chfeering, and I 

Ide on. v 

at Dosari by .2 p.m,, a very 
^pne house boasting a “ badgir ” 
? A badgnr is for the most part 

„ _ l __ tower, but 'tbpmost twelve 

feet require more defcription. - All four sides are open, 
so as to allow oh, freest 


The man’s conve 
gave him a kran a 
Next day we 
Persian-looking vill 
like a church tyo 
a plain square ,p 


w _ oL 0 t freest ft&fess to wind from any 

quarter. Thini|mu'dplast.e}*ed wa|‘s are built across 
diagonajly },ft“%^'.corner to qorrtep' and the wind, thus 
confineddQ a--W-gd|£'of-nece&ity' , dbwn into the room 
below. This*' is rriost expensive kind of wind 
tower. Others are made in the form of a hood, or 
the orifice of a snail-shell, with the open end facing 
whence the prevailing summer wind comes. 

We camped near the graveyard, under some broad- 
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spreading k&nar. trees., and .close by some gardens and 
thickets of c’alotropis. • The tombstones \vere of the 
same stone as wc had seen at Kahnu. Tach was 
a coffin-shaped monolith of a pellucid seagreen stone 
laid horizontally over the grave anc!. ( covered with in- ; t 
scriptions mostly of an orthodox -Shia nature? v 

I noticed that when two ^onestpvere wanted to « 
form a fireplace, a villager hnlieslitatifjgIwbrQu gjit two ; 
fragments of tombstones,’ &J&T to. myself, 

what a fuss 'tl ere ; would haycfbeSb ifjf had sent for 
two tombstones for such a j:>iu|,ose. f 

The green marble ‘ixms''qAried '% the hills, and 
exported to Kahmr. ^osariJs^wjtoll village of huts 
and date-trees,, stada-ed: in a long lie salong the foot 
of the huge snof-clad Jamal ftajiz range. The 
governor, M Ir Nasir, Tyes in brick enclosure 

with the baclglfs before xnhn'tionid. I had purposely 
camped some KttleTistanco fnmp him; but he soon 
found me out, a,nd sent me a qlantity of roghan, two 
sheep, and some flour. I setwhhn a pound of my 
best “ Bygnauth mixture,” a®cf^. .five-pound packet of 4 
coffee, here - cbnsidereil a grtvTt*J 4 licacy. My men . 
made very nmrry oy^r pumping iapgraveyard. 

“ Well,” said Brahim' M.uhamflutd, v< I always knew 
we -should have ,tp. sleep h\ a gfavg||ird some day.” $ 

“ Oh,” grldd 'Alfehah, "but toll's is |a perfect enjoy¬ 
ment; we-cah get tJurjecf wltlio.a{^5|& dea n fc” 

“ Ah,” said Tajbo* * you v rehjei$pei:.-%Keh' you used 
to say you would die of the col 3 * tie.sahib used always 
to answer, ‘Oh, there are plenty ofburying grounds.’ 

Now, you know, this is really extremely convenient, 
and you'd better not lose such an opportunity.” 

Three or four very amiable men from Kirman, now 
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visitors to Mir Nasir, came,and called,upon.flte in the 
afternoon. .. They were very polite, and exhibited none 
of the staring astonishment . I had met with -at J/IaHnu, 
and asked no impertinent questions. 

I was’busy all that evening doctoring, and was-much 
troubled by an tliaut family, who were encamped dut- 


lire 


side the village,black gbats’-hair tents 
and nyotherJoEaqg-ht ine the daughter, a fine, handsome 
girl of'^ows^eent^th rosy hlieeks, and. altogether ' 

health. it was, according to 
of tHi,/;inevitable “ bad grifta ast.” 
'eouli # way of expressing a 
and, the Lincolnshire “ He’s 
resses much mofe than is seen at 


looking the 
the father, a 
All natives ha- 
sickness. Even 
nobbut badly,Te; 




* 


:ar 


first glance. 

Among Ba 1 uc 
or arms is expressed,; 
dry.” If altogether^] 
heart is dry,” “ My 
his stomach is out of 
wind), an expressibii: 
all-sufficient an^’cc 

I used to be utt^rlf ^xasperated tyhefi,- in reply t 
of “ WWre does it hurt?” “What’: 


my queries of 


hi fig tfce maiter with the legs 
My foot is clryf “ My bone is 
of sorts,, he will say, “ My 
•t and body aje dry;” but if 
o*, he has bad gipta” (taken 
dfieh I|. invariably used as an 
,e 'statement the case ; and 

to all 
What’s the 


matterJ,” etc., I tgjld get drily a complacent, “ Oh, 
bad gipta.” Thyexpriessibri'may have arisen from the 


great pr^vale|c^M^diges\jqn an cf'flatulency induced 
by the coar^^^^Tv ’> ■ ’ ’ * 

However, irf'the’lase' of the damsel in question, I 
gradually localised the disease to her right arm. This 
I examined carefully, but could find nothing wrong 
with it, and indeed could only wish I could show such 
a good arm myself. Appetite was good'; but I could 
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not get rid of the -old; couple. After endless perse¬ 
verance,' I got; them to sfiow me some small, roughly 
circulaj.': patches where the skin had simply undergone 
depigmentation,. and • which, though of go importance 
(and even common in Baluchistan), were a bar td her 
being sought in marriage. How ‘ tfiese people ex. 
pected me to find out these,^pptsjffom their telling 
ine first that she had ‘bad gifj|,” anddien that she 
had a bad arm, I cannot say,dam dieyijftl^xpedt it. 

Next morning the Khan carfJeBa < 4 l upon me on 
rather a scrqw of a horse, bt^ with\tjf mane and tail 
knotted in the most dccura^mannfer. ' He was im¬ 
mensely polite,'said tbit littlt^o^^sajd he was very 
deaf, a statement which might of m^fit not have been 
true. A young fellow w'th a-han^me open face and 
brown,; curling moustache him, and did 

most of the talking; This lieutenant who had 

brought a message feqm the W^i-al-Mulk at Kirman, 
whither he shortly intended tf return. He readily 
gave me much jjpformatie-n^b*t ihe^road, but said I 
should take weeks tg. get- My poor camels there. 
There was, mdremter/ho Dasht-i- Kuch, 

and unless mykamejp could eat topped straw they 
would starve. 11 eA himsplf was if travel ling with one 
servant, and both, were'well moun®sLpn strong" horses. 

The matter of no fodcler, wgs racier awkward, as 
every one: -agreed ffiafeth .ver otic 

across the mountafhs v came%h^?|ri.t%^r^, merely Yor 
a run “ at gras^f’ and that thesechmblMvere all trained' 
to subsist On balls of dough, which none of my camels 
would touch. 

The conduct of my men here was gratifying. They 
heard tnat all Camels required warm clothin rr for the 
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mountain journey, and as they /were/fed to water I saw 
each man had strapped his f balbalak,” or hahyyhairy, 
on the back of'his camel, thus voluntarily depriving 
themselves of one- of i teir. two felt coverings just when 
they began tp want them.' It was partly from prijde 
roused - themd^ that their cherished BajQchi lirfo.s' 
could’ not go wiieitfe other camels' did ; but 1 was grate-, 
ful to ,fther m* aa d* sh&ok old Bl^him warmly by this 
hand. ThJy ^sg^n^kaHy to 'feel something like | 
ciwiuiA 1 Ml in^biyd a W while being extra truculent 
and scornful inj||jfeir blaring towards the Persians 
were more than everjpning 'and 'devoted to their 
“waja,” myself. -JrfrW* ' 

We had a ^orB^udienpe wit' 1 the , Kihan, and saw 
something of “ and bary|ric : igold.' 1 he 

walls of the rbo^/ul^uted in-were- cohered with the 
most beautifully ex^'iiht fubuldings :n -. the-- finest 
plaster of Paris.. Butljiere rod there in hknes a small 
bent piece of copper lad been stuck fall of stinking 
castor oh;'these^la^ipimakipg above, them a huge 
black smear, and Jrellw . tpejg,, a soit^of permanent 
dribble of oil. & „ jS|j|p * 

The cook catpe m to niakc the tea, and did make 
it with great swaggm f He |^ad blgge|, borrowed, or 
stolen «ynew greea^oat.lor t ,thh'’occas c v n.;but he had 
i not taken.^off h^old .shirt," the fildiy.,^ta|e_ of which 
langUag^.is^ebl^^syrifje. Som’e ct the servants 
going abo in absolute rags.' 

We had to ihait'. some time, and were much bored 
by the governor’s secretary, who 'came and sat with 
us, evidently with the idea of getting some infor¬ 
mation about us. He was the last man I should have 


chosen as a confidant, being an uncouth brute who 
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PERSIAN TAX COLLECTORS. 

A'L ■ a; a - j:: " - • 

spoke always in He set upon me first 

with n brutish irnpudetice ; but after listening in silent 
'"V scorn to a string of, questions, such as “ Where do you 
> • come from?” “ HfiMr much mor^'tey ftave.you ?” “ Are 

those your camels ? ” etc., I turned [uppi him and ad¬ 
dressed the assembly. ‘‘And jvh'drc"’I a^kqd, “did 
'• you discover this kind of beast, wffi a voiqe like an 
ass and a smell like a camel ? ” That 4 qlt^kecl Jim off 


for a time, but soof/fie was 
pay I gave him. , ftrahim 
subjects, and , readily confys; 
again, saying'thqff judging 
present company, Branini b 
any of them. 

Soon the Kdiain came in fresh 
his nails and in ever 

a large open bay window 1 “ 
an arrangement whfefi ena 
communications from qne side 
the other hearfe. He se< 
ing note after note, and'eit 
or dictating theifr'to the bfi; 


- 


so 


how much 
octet on such 
.d to snub him 
appearance of the 
better off than 

the bath, paring 
on* He sat at 
over the courtyard, 
: im to receive private 
ithout the people on 
dn^nepsely busy, open- 
•itmg answers n no self ' 


i|^ry. 


The notes 


were all simply accounts of : taxetyfpaid in or not paid* 
in, and generally rail as ^follows 2 — After compliments, 1 
“ Mahomed Taki has-paid in niiwatomans m$re, and 
promises three tdtn^ns mbre wljen brother comes 
back frorry Kirmai,'” - ... “ Ah,” s^s^he tofhis 

secretary, “ Mahqifted Taki—fit icty-sCVcn * tot ’ = ■ is. isn’t 
it?. Tell him the Diwan requires''die money imme- • 
diately. (To the assembly) What am I to do ? The 
Government insists on my paying twice as much as I 
can, and these men must pay up.” 

By attending to the conversation, I find that my 
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friend the lieutenant is the third’ jnessenger. sent from 
Kirman to get the annual tribute fipm him. The first- 
two have failed, and he foils also! jfhe wily old Khan 
with his deal; ear'for' eVer puts litem off But he is 
playing a demand dangerous game. He has got a. 
year’s {axes secreted somewhere, and declares he hasn't 
a penny’ But hi ha^ a ( wise man to deal with in the 
Wakilfol%kdk,, and rpust play i\is cards carefully and 
well. Tf T Nt ^fjfoy with this money, he will be 

able by its ■ p(Ml)r^d| bribe to obtain another and 
a far richer go^horshim perhaps from the Wakibal- 
Mulk himself who will.ajPepl the* inevitable and wait 
till his turn asir. .ktiaws his own game, 

but plays witlj^ lute lifer in his hands. *1 he Wakil-al- 
Mulk will get t)jl|hidden moneyfot a bribe , and the 
very success ’of *^)e ^8fe i|Rg e m will pyove its authoi s 
fitness for a higher pfg^fjkit should lie fail, let him 

look to himself. <$. 

This is an ordinarWeVery-day occurrence, and, in 
fact, fairly well ^repre Ar^ithe process by which the 
taxes are levied. .. 'A’CjfelrsiaiX .will sutfei anything 
sooner than 1 here js a’vfeeling Ot shame 

connected with, it, a reeling of beiyg outwitted. It is 
■quite a taunt to tell ^Persian, jve Ifol paid money away, 
and he j^ever bpasfifdof bow much money he has spent 
on .anything. %yasfu is • thfe slav^ that pays, would 
be 3pi<|4^ i#Ma, u Fool is the slave who 

pay§?’ i V: ’ 

And if ht" is" difficult for the , accomplished petty 
governor to get the money out of the more ignorant 
agriculturists who live "under his thumb, how much 
more difficult is it for the governor oi a province 
to get his money out of his subordinates who live a 

T 
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hundred miles a,vva\ya^d who areas skilled as he is 
in lying and all aits of intrigue. 

I shall.,show .in a future. chapter how the system 
affects the agriculturist himself," 

There were six or .seven well-to-do looking farriers 
sitting round the majlis, and the' lie^Benant. though 
maintaining the utmost courtesy towards the Khan, 
now and then held whispered conversions with one 
or. other of them. ' Theseo, .^iIff whom the 
petty governor cdmm.iuncatcwdii^c^Pend seed and 
bullo cks for ploughing, ajidjjrin gemted lead all the 

iwfes of manner, 


/es in England. 


operations. Tliey hjgfe .a hi 
much like some of their ret 

■ 1 ■|yg fl. ’-jw 

I was much.,.surprised tp see'lyirmin^the yard what 
was to all appeaj^mce a gemunj^fyngiish liver and 
white pointer. On inquirythat he was in¬ 
digenous to the country. i|H|raistinct breed called 
“ tolah,”* and used far the samfLpurposes as an English 
pointer. He was a hand^ol^pdog, but looked as if 
lie would traimsoft. 

Guides were promised toBprmmn and returning trip 
camp we prepared foi march. %^or <^Jd Hussein, the 
much-Bii'llied alp k)ng-sufferingj(vas sent back with' 
his waistband|pilf of khans, ancja letter to Durgosh, 
giving him a.'good character, wlpif he shoved great 
disposition to tiq.^ound Jhiis yyn *0 ! " a . Gtawiz,” or 
charm. - Ifc - 

Our new guide did not turn ri rted with¬ 

out him over. a,tsspdy plain Boxlered with trat, petto, 
and kahur, and with an occasional patch of wheat 


.... 


* “Tolah,” corruption of “tom,” a jackal, which animal in 
Baluchistan is called “tolag.” 







OUR NEW GUIDE, 


England been a lout, but here nol 

a bit; he hM-JT finlffree movement, a'nd though 
regarded b^tSfmien aahnto overgrown infant, he did 
our trifling six hours’ v&hg|a'c!a)^with the greatest 
ease. We w^rf’T^^Warchfag-'tip a- sort of arm 
of the plain*&bfi|fc fbrjy miles bro%d, -and heading for 
a spot north-welrl^fe ar p we rmiM'^eonimende to climb 
the huge wall o>%m]®a] Bariz hills. 

During the marclmf^®' crossed " two or three foot¬ 
paths, betokening ar ramo unt of Inhabitants which we 
were quite unaccustO Mfe irto. Rut in*deed this whole 
fertile plain of* Ji^ifdgHRihabited ah' from a rough 
estimate, the rate,*of awlt a Ullage of 200 people to 
. every ten mile# sqij&SK 

A.t 3.50 p.rtt#» on A cherub called a halt in a thicket 
of kahur trees, bwjafe ;side 0/ a. clear artificial rivulet 
of sweet water., Tt.'was rather .a Short march, and 
a little whispered that our: friend Mad business 

of his dw-nereal^ila^e hear,, and. I. called him up and 
warned hint if the'fconsequences which would ensue 
on his trying to deceive us. His speech was absurdly 
flowery. I was never less than a “ majesty of ex¬ 
alted place,” and even the men were all “ exak ed 
places,” a thing they chuckled grimly over. When, 
however, they tried to assume this lofty position with 
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with partridges and francolj|is-^al| madp it. seem like 
home. It. was Bahomadi ;—it was • was 

Surag; and each man called Jfjtra particular 

part of his own deaig sanay^des^L^rohd imagined 
himself to he camping there. I % 

To my mind, there is*npthj|g more cheery than the 
ringing note oftthe^ko|injrd^^^^*^|). and' nothing 
more homely titan the regwat; Ijrawitlin},. and I could 
easily believe I wa£'-fcack lagln, camped 

in the thickets on the nv&rjffim, wh M-y the 

other side of ••Che- camp-fire, ^^rday’s fun in prospect 
for to-morroW. - Without tb^Ptwo birds, camp-life 
in Baluchistan certainly \vo)ll^ 0 pee some of its charms. 
In the breeding season tlt^jwh |;ry^all day, but at 
other times only momii^gs^atfieveiangs, the kofinjah 
getting up first, and the aris'toc'^Q 4 rgggwars following 
about 8 a.m. y 2. , 

Next morning we were, away.atj ki ,ght, making very- 
good going overhfle jhktin. At rgpo t 
a village 6alled T*ijifin, where I law «: 
which reminded m^ strongly of ti? 

Bahrein cows, in tile Persian Gulf . > 

It may have been a coincidence only, but our 
cherub, without my mentioning my idea, gave a long 
ang circumstantial account of these people, stating 
them to be Arabs from Bahrein. 

The word Arab is of course often used in the sense 


gie. cows, 
id > called 
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“wanderers,” but the presei^e- of the-' cows was 
curious. Here also I noticed ^several hancisome 
nearly white- hh'wks,-of which I [ could not. procure 
a specimen, . '^'4 •> \ i j 

.Due west;, apparently about forty- raises, were the 
Isfanaka hills., wiience the river Haljiri is-said to rise, 
It joinl the jWer Shut feelow the village Surjaz, the 
Shur * beihi^the water outlet of the mountains to 


At '1 240 at Dasht-i-Kuch,* a small arm 

of the plain naming inra the hills. 

Here w§ found ma® meji who itemembered Sir 
Frederic Gol dsm kl^npJflon,’and , |tpol;e in very kindly 
manner of th^told^odt. active man pvho understood 
the language ' _ s ,. * ■ 

Here they ^felc^MBhianv * carpets made on the 
Jiruft plain, but It^pptterns dvere all the simple 
zigzag, the easiest tdji|bave, and the colours were not 
brilliant. The dye.^®e|brought fsom Kirman, and 
we were sorry to finc 3 fe&f’ ! the cheap non-lasting Eng¬ 
lish dyes, which will .op later ruin the Persian 


* Since my return f%ave seen '.tins ^>iac^ .^ovnoned by Sir T. 
joldsmid as Da^Ift-i-ldteht. This, .jtrob^biy r^pre corr-ctly « Dasht- 
fKhushk,” would jjjggKT foe. . i iain. , ; ; V^v all deference to so 

min ffl ffi jpi authority, 1 will retain my ’Wsfaon of tht^ name. It 
s as I liemd it/o^eaning, ‘vph&n Of jkr corner, ,br “corner 

)lain,” is ‘i^ipSaccprdaj^ with its,. position Dasht-^Kucl^ is in 
l corner, n6 'i^eans ..a particularly dr^lace. 'ft hile on the 

iubject, I may Mention that. we differ on the ^ the next camp. 
Vly guide called it u Sdgdir,” a word meaning ' ■ bWkB and the 
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PERSIAN CARPETS. 

77 , 

carpet trade,, were here {well known. The only points 
by which thie Persim carpets could hope to maintain 
a place in the , English rfratk&ts, are thq; intricacy and 
'peculiarity of pattern, ,ancl 'the i^gilliancy and lasting 
quality of. die dye^ which bystew' and -tedious , pfo- 
.cesses they (extract from the Runask and the Zarili. 
The'provincial governors are- in^pducing; English and 
Freach patterns, and cheap English .dyes so -com¬ 
mon that, go where you will itow^ the 

red colour at least must be Careft 
Oar friends here prognosticated tl® worst results 
from our attempt to cross thefountains'% this weather 

were so used 
|t^y had they 


and with such transport pTju 
to this, that we should’ have, 
(ailed to do so. 

What was more to th'e poi 
or four kahur trees in amon 
were despatched to cqt wh; 
two days’ feed. 


1 us of three 
ills, and the men 
Id give the camels 






exhausted.--&TF 
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MVk ciioll the Mountains. 
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‘W ■/ , , " 

The climl£cg.n^;£iiAn inhabitant.—Mountain scenery 
by flilpt5^henKh^oon, Gudar.—The Bag-i-asp-i-Ismail 
Khan.— We spjMfur wayX^u.t of the mountains.—The cherub 

uure.-4Flat ground again.— 
Antiquarian'discovery.—Ou^rst Caravanserai,—The camels* too 


tall for once.- 
once more.- 
Persian.—TliW ^ 
lously large-, rac 
reception at 
down.—Poison.—A 
in honour of the Shy 
steel-workers.—Glass-1 
route again.-—The end df 


N 


EXT mornii 


away 

the foot of the hillj 

- *A 

-travelled along* 


need'—-P ck^ Ghulatfishah duped 
cherub gives fcA>uble.—Puzzling the 
-No camel-fodder.—Ridictv- 
l hard dilafn abuP'—Hospitable 

{using incident.—The camels, break 
py.—-Raihn.“* Kirin ah illuminated 
; purchased ’.Baghdad.—-Persian 
Remove to the old fort. — En 
ferub, 

tDpcember 5th. we were 
640 a.m., winding’ along 


^gradual ascent. Soon we 
Rrthem bank of a tributary of the 
’in' "spite"(p^ame was sweet 
enough, aj^j^qagmg^ from the flo'pks of large white, 
and black; hetons, contained numerous fish. 

At 8.17'thi 6urja|: village bore. 2.10, distant 10 
miles, and after a laborious two hours’ crossing the 
talus of a huge hill we turned up and the steep ascent 
began. The road was a shingly stony water-course, 
flanked on either side by grand cliffs and masses of 
rock, sparsely covered with shrubs. 


I SH 


SA GD1R, 


’ • • V ' ^ 

l* * 

Here I' had'jraason to be grateful to Dr. Shaw’s 
“ What to observe, ' to*, feting on his precept, 1 care¬ 
fully observed thl veg'dtatipn, on this side of the range, 
though I never thought of such , marked ancl 

. characteristic difference betwlfc this side aftd the jollier 
as I did.' 

One of the shrubs looked exactly lik'Snjajguk (capital 
camel fodder), but it was as bitter as a bitter almond, 
ahd useless to us. At i2?hjj^e ‘fe&dlad „ the first 
summit, 5,770 feet. Across 
at fipm. reached second 
feet. Hale to breathefejcamij 
groan in meu h 
mountain ju^t, on; our rij 
than we are, covered v 
valley, and at 2 p.m? the 
5,469 feet. Then'" we 
swarming with droves < 
tented myself, however 
anxious to pay every act* 
we forded a rapid rushing, 
the reckless way it eras! 
harmonize well with the 
scene around. I got wet throng- 
this, for I had stayed behind and 


. , , ( fool 

was not sorry when half an hour a^ervvanltepur cherub 
called a camp at Sagdir. . A- misjiy raiiv oWkainy mist 
made everything dim and wet, and out position on the 
very brink of ;f chasm forty feet deep was not without 
its difficulties. Two i&ex reluctantly vacated the spot 
as we arrived, flying like shadowy spirits at a bullet 
from my Westley Richards. This was the usual place 
for halting, and two deep but low caves close by had 


y, and 

;. 24-45), 5.523 
rumble, and 
'here is a huge 
feet higher 
Across another 
it (bar. 24-5), 
a sheltered valley 
partridges). I con- 
shooting three, being 
to the^ road. At 2.30 
g_ torrent, which, in 
seemed to 
tifo-randeur of the 
trying to 





MOUNTAIN SCENERY BY MOONLIGHT. 

often been used as sleeping places. ; Mj > 'rften, however, 
scorned the idea of making jaekalsfef themselves, and 
slept in the open. There .w?ls, rio / loader, the only, tree 
being,an occasional “ ty&fyrtfs termfyplis) 

and* She shrubs dSetof bifiPbefries all 'the omnipresent 
“ badam.’” V’ 

To our sur^isfi, w^lOjUiid little patches of soil cleared 
of rocks a,nd sown with •wheat. . The people, it ap- 
peare^i ye^ bavtllb. shift' dining the winter, and camped 
here amol^^ff^fi^ra^l bills in the summer. One 
would think thatMe veryT&ct of spending half one's life 
in such sceri&ylind air a%his>Vwu|d tend to ennoble 
the men both n Wk a d y |nl mfntail/i but a specimen 
who arrived a'sgaass of woollen rags, and who 

whiningly exposaft^cil^i^' us ios ietti..ig my donkey 
crop the young by ahy means a startling 

exhibition of physiq * «fl^f;ellect. • 

We had slaughter^wBMpgep, And as this patch of 
wheat was the only ‘ ground where it was 

possible to pitch v a tent^^p^pound^d with him by- 
giving him a lump of tha hire of ife He was 

much pleased, anc^aCt ^n^ bas^un, where He said lived 
the Katkhuda. . J 

- The weathe'f clg|rfed up towards evening, and we 
had ajdorious rapt. ■' 1 turned out ©f the tent about 
nine tmlqokyat the^erfnoiftgters. and saw a scene I 
shall never forget. Above us, the deep blue ,sky and 
clear shining slate; all around, huge black mountains 
without sign of life, ancl only awful in their desolate 





smouldering fire's ISbiek the six. sturdy came' 
carried our burdfere st> gallantly, and who 
peacefully “ ipmaSpngfjJh %; natives call c 
cud, of their somewhat scm ^.fea d : o£ kahu 
out with the comfhon practiWn5ldfea of sim 
the thermometers and making * ftp imy mir 
to take a “polaris ” or not, kit ] .glean torg-o 
wignt and turned into bed as happy as possil 
doing either. “* y 

That night the min. thermoi^eter 
the Carttels, in ^pite of their #aft coat^werc 
with colei : C j 

We were on rri&rch Jfy . ar vi^ at 8. 

the summit of the -tJshteropntl 
Pass, called, I imagine, on : lu 

ciple, for it is fearfully sletfp ftjfcm.i' h. 
barometer showed ft.ySo At 9.30 we 

sort of oasis in the endlcsjr|lil(<«s of rock in 
of the Bag i-asp-i-Isinail£ryM^i. It is a lai 
mound*and it is related mmwhen Ismail K 1 
of the present governorjipf ®Kirman, lev 
widened thiS.road across m | ii | Qikran| he 
encampecl there for‘mtany lfays. ‘ As for the 
impossible to conjecture j^liat kioe£j|f animal 
it before Ismail Rhail’s-engineers mciko it 
Here the fcarom^tsr" 'S>td¥re<l*7;^5o feet, In 
the west stretched an endless sea of mounts 


* “ Bag ” is Baluchi for a “ herd ” of camels, etc;', but I never 
heard the word in Persia. 
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rra j ? ir £ oiw wa y before us. 

f' / 

clouds managed to get a very fair mer&Efoh Nervation- 
for latitude, and an hour and a half ^(wafiPo^ ty r 
longitude. Between the tmm a § un an jl stroHqd 

off after some kabg. b Ws, how¬ 

ever, .-vStould not ■nse,jLw%$ up all fie 'Stdp^^jjjjjg 
they coiflcl find, kuk-kulAir^' away in the oaH scrub (as 
•if delighting in rffliy fatigue),- and quite usir^ up my 
patience, was amply regarded however, or reaching ' 
one feM b . jjv whole of that j mi 0 f t i ie 

Jiruft plJnwfc had marched fi 0 m Dosari 
spread out befor^Sfte, ancHC got some cubital cross- 
bearings ofhillln^ch I was flr tu^ately'ablr to identuy 
from outline sketduja yn ^ ' ;1 

Higher and we^etit,,. the barometer at 2 p.n 

showing 8,070 feet&Jp lyj&ftst, o«S>o eet; and at 
three, 9,260 hit r dry bu bs were 46°, 

51°, and a strong cold in from tne south-west. 

At half-past three wej&ied our (highest point, 
9,310 feet, and at last bsiore us. The: 

road ran north down a shprlfelreep descent, and lost 
itself in the thick s&uhf Then -below us it 
reappeared a dim ^ leadi ng away across a 'broad 
desert plain running e^tan3 4 ^v , est,. ifehi.icl .which rose 
a faipt purple rangejgj^l -th^ I^rzin hills. 

About tiiirty-.fi:s to the west, half hidden in 
the clouds' rati a long;darL blue ridge of mountain. 
This is the Saldu route from the low-tying Jiruft plain 
to the high plateau. It joins our route at Raiun, but 
owing to its immense altitude above' the sea is only 
practicable in summer, when it is generally preferred 
as being cooler, more direct, and having two or three 
caravanserais. 

Behind, softened by the mist, lay the ranges we had 
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refold,*‘fbr the cherub said 


THE CHERUB EXHAUSTED. 


* 

fust crors- 1 ^^ sea of hills,'here slightly clothed with 
oah scrubai^f’lgotlM now and then by a tall dark 


ground, at u 
him. 

“ But, ch'irtib,” I said,lx 
" yolK th< ij*4. ihe stron; 

.hif! nKe ius> ” '4 

• “ All.” be ljut 

• k ,iov that this is the s 
.hat neither valet. toba 
my mouth sinte*Das'hti 
I gave him a;'good “ti 
of keeping fasti ok a jo; 
of the Kiiraa be whicl; 
people, travellers, etc. 
men’s voices were heap' 
my riding camfel. 

We halted herd to cu 


-indignant; 
by a little 


majesty doesn’t 
lave fasted, and 
have gone into 


to,” about the absurdity 
quoted for him the verse 
fre not compulsory on sick 
while thus engaged the 

JK. * 0 0 ^ 

appeared leading 


we should find; none a^thp nexA'tjsr© camps, after which* 
Tajoo and I marched on ahead; 

It was very ,;§teep, and 1 s^oli left fl'afeo behind. 
Presently I heard the camel roaring tremendously, and 
immediately afterwards, to my interfs#surprise, Tajoo 
shouting with laughter. 

I hurried back, wondering what could possibly have 
happened, and .struggling up the hill I found Tajoo 
almost speechless with laughter, sitting on a rock with 
the camel’s rein in his hand, while there was the camel 




■hh fm 
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i^Z.^7' GROUND AGAIN. 


prone on his nose, roaring- piteopsly^^ft^ .saddle pn 
his neck, and all my dinners ifi^r^-roent .oases, tea 
bottle, etc., which had b^&Bung on, tile pommel, 
hanging in gracejul f^ooqjjf'op eta Jr side of his 

, “ Wen,” said Tajoo, wneliiie recovered his speech, 
“ this is the most lextraorjilinflry illegitimate, hill / ever 
saw.” 

pass that gets blocked up 
imagine gets drifted into 
■oad, and renders.it im- 


This ] 
by snow, W! 
the- ravine re 
passable. 

At half-past 
again, at a sms 
of course, fertile 
of the mountain, 
place for the tent, when 
was evidently artificial. ; 
about to discover the r 
I rode ,p — evident^ regain 
large tumulus of 
was a brick stf 

' TOMSt 


\ on dat ground 
.-of the plain, which was, 
medii'd neighbourhood 
g about for a suitable 
e calight a mound that 
was a chance-! Was I 
|ibf an ancient temple ? 
of domes buried in a 
. I turned a corner, 
lichee], doorway. With 
•t off* lit a match, and 


.considerable misgiv^ 
descended into thikda’%, and subterranean, abode, and 
this was-our first intri^duction to a carayanserai. Here, 
in this howling wilderness of roclf? mountain and 
barren plain," wa^a dry y/iiter- and winch tight building, 
about thirty yards square, capable 6f holding men, 
camels, baggage and everything. True,‘it was almost 
underground, had neither chimneys-, windows, nor 
doors, and smelt considerably of the stable; but it was 
all the warmer, and- we were uncommonly grateful. 

The Baluchis were in ecstasies. This, then, is a 


IS"? 



AM ELS TOO TALL FOR ONCE, 


bepidlftibo^ffiffry!, Wherever we go they make big 
- hbifses ready for... us' ''Well, the tent’s done for now; 
thills better t^iaiiaMtifit, isn’t it, wajaGhulam- 
shah produced 4 canoffebdwe^it inland made a 
more detailed, in spectionTl^wo 'broad main passages 
crossed in the centre, while eacK corner was' a little 
private, room, stable, or pig^yte, as'the taste of the 
observer might lead him to consider. .* 

A piaif of operations- .was J^ttjjtaranged*-,^'A lire in 
the centre, -the camels in dm armlt Jn^P^econd, and 
the men in a third ; the -fiourth waSj yp yassage to the 

A difficulty, outset. The 

camels, even unloaded m^^tb jlpripacksaddles off, 
were just about?six enter the door¬ 

way, The stupid.creatures wq|ild hot stoop or abate 
one inch of their .now un$lj#ssary height. 

We made thenf knd|Qj6d tried to get them to 
shuffle along on their laapiPaThing they can do very 
well if they please, butShey jyogld rise suddenly and 
bruise their humps ag.ain4fc.the root, and 1 could not at 
all afford to have,my cabacks. 

We got out pick and^ibw;l;*^nd .^rted digging 
away the floor of- the pastagqjb-« ^ g terrific smell of 
the manure of a^es warned t> us Teav©; that alone if 
we ourselves 'wfcied to be able*to sleep Inside, and we 
were in the absurd predicament of t a span arriving at 
his house on a cold wintry evening ‘and then being 
too big to get in. 

It was the aged Kasim who got us out of our diffi¬ 
culty. He had been tired out on arrival, and had 
been sitting down by the baggage rubbing his poor 
old stiff legs. The old man’s age and sagacity had 
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procured for him this exempdon.frtjiTi 
directly he saw the difficultyheaps'as us|Sl3up 
ie mark. He replace p3.cksa.ddle Mi. the 
| the smallest ^yamdjpKide it. kneel down as 
is.ide the dooi'^aya^^ould get it; then, with, a 


n ‘ vviUiUlU , LAICir IJLLu.IiJJb L>vl»lg 

protect%|: by th^Q^ydlfes, .and we were''all snugly 
ensconcc<%|^t^^elli|fcfc 
It was tne^te^ime tna&nany of them had had an 
opportunity dFexamining a|hojlse.i.and their remarks, 
as they examu^^^^ijWbd brick v roof and peered 
into the little ryder rof a Owere very a'tn using. 

It was unamfejg^siyg^irled to, .be a “mazani 
sowab,” * and equivafent 0r at least ten pilgrimages 
to Mekka for the man Ip&builtpjt At this point, 
however, their enjoymeirjuvft considerably damped by 
Ghulamshah recollectih^iOTtoecasion when, at a place 
north-east of B|jnnur,^e -japf of a caravanserai fell 
in during the nigjjt and sdllrsly injured his parents 
-and their cattle^ A 

We soon nod’shrious inconvenience from 

the smoke, bust 1 tracing Its peculiar pungency to 

some sticks of cypi^ss we had brought, we rejected 
them, and -after managed bejutilh. The camels 

had only naif an appetite for their kahur, and would 
evidently be in* a bad way should we not .find fodder 
or some change of diet on the morrow. 

About the middle of the night I was awakened 


* “ Mazani sowab ” (or “ thowab ”), a great' act to be rewarded 
in heaven hereafter. 







:giivl\mshah duped once more. 

re voices in the place. But whoever it was, 
||ft£ {jy ^amjjab le and even affectionate con- 
with IsRuwfeftjii, so I turned oyer and 


by 'sfnyige voices in the place, 
was hotclnq^'ill amiable and 


viSrsp&idn with 
slepftagain. ^gj js m 
' In the morning, we bid Persian had 

arrived in the night, and w 4 § nbw saddling up Ids tom 
qr five mules to cross the? mppntains. In voice <ind 
feature he was exactly like ^hulatnshah s father, and 
that ingenuous youth, having nvor- 

sation found out that hiyj^^r’s Ghulam 

him some 


Reza (the name .of his 
tea, and opened lijs heart 
When we were,.: startin' 
behold! Ghulamshah’s p ; 
be found ; and whtft a c 
was clearly traced to* 
bita,” “ To mannrepit i, 
young fellow, whos'e goo 
ness to suspect people 
into trouble, was thor 
remarked as ominous 
day we got info Tersia. 
and 43°, and it ha tied 


vio 


her), 

i him completely. 

iur afterwards, 
s nowhere to 
when the theft 

. it , 

"Reza. “Wash gap 
:t6. And the unfortunate 
is of heart and unwilling- 
cohstantly bringing him 
;hlyjroa§ted. It was also 
wer£ robbed the first 
joaieters were 47? 
\ye left camp and - 
stream. 


proceeded north down ab*mn±, , 

After about an hour and a.ha 1 ^<.twing which Fajoo 

and m^Self “ pSiftd” over a aozeh kaBf and -sand- 
grouse (jP/r?'. arcnav .), we came,.*tQ ouf^great joy, upon 
some tamarisk bushes. These, though not of much 
use to the camels, would at all events change the taste, 
and enable them afterwards to finish their kahur. So 
we stopped, and while the men cut young branches I 

* “It was a sweet and beautiful conversation.” “You are my 
father.” 











Then we 


from 


THE CHERUB GIVES TROUBLE. 


took sights both for latitude and longi; 
wound our way down the si 
pvery n^nute, and' made shmbby,^ppfcii 

' amonast spialj sandstcjue hmjypr 

At noon we ; pas|^rV < 4 i^ stone Hyt containing a 
mill aofl miller. The mil .'was of most ingenious and 
unigjie construction, the same kind as Aye. after- ; 
vards^j^und in Kurdistan. The water was taken 

up stream, in a small canal, 
and thiLs^.fflij|jieces c |u'y Ij &Lwa s obtained. The cherub 

After his- two days’ 
ar,d actually eaten 
; to day hands upon, and 
, The result -was he was 
wy;, who were utterly 
Skour next camp or the 
frequently brought up 
- .(dome up and do what 
as we vrexg travelling 
by keeping the .same 
a tortuous river-bed 
d Jiaif-pas„ two 'we 


/e trolil 
Vad set 


here began' 4 

religious fast 

everything he 

drank quarts oipgjj^ w 

quite unable to 

ignorant of even the game 

direction in which it lay, 

and delayed until he pl‘ea 

he was engaged for. A? 

over dry ground we could < 

general direction, \K' dow 

even that became 

ylebouqhed irito th| 

- * - - - 


W'g 


^direction non 


H Mowed its ' general 
not fairly go out into 
the plain, but l&epF s^ giear the hills on our left as to 
be constan#y*goihg iif^and down Mb" crossing the 
huge talus. To our right stretched the smoothest, 
barrenest valley I have ever seen, simply a sea of sand, 
the opposite coast of which was formed by the Darzin 
mountains, behind which we were told was hnother 
sand ocean formerly inhabited by bands of plundering 
Baluchis, who alone knew the secret of the few and 
hidden wells. 
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and, a-i A we camped on die rocky, 

b&rfpn ground, the lijpr of Bam, being just .visible 
neSrly due east ' Af, J*' 

The caravanserai and two" or three mud huts, com- 
j prising the village of Stirgistan, -.were visible-when we 
camped, but a few heads of puzheile fa sa|- /; ,grrassj 
induced its to Halt, considerJhaxjkt a. birdeyve'hand 
is worth two in the bus^^iuittFr. stinkl||fpSushes of 
dirmonah (* ■wormwood ) afoot a fooo hiad^p*ew between 
every rock and^sto!^, ;j>d with pffilseRe formed the 
entire flora/of this,}Kart of tHt; y^jf fe aarden.” 

Next morning was xeqtf Vc°M;f^f^rhe men were 
striking the teptkr. f 1 r : r !. I was sitting' 
over a fire t* little yfetancej off drinking my tea. 
Suddenly, to our- sur Efc e three Persians bandaged 
rathe'r than cloth-fed ynpSl'the eyes, and mounted on 
mules, came trotting md jingling up. The leader, 
seeing our camp, fenin* pn ppportmiity for smoking a 
kalian, which he carriq a b g ady with^im : and riding up 
to the first man he sa %|^ r ,^ ^ge i rr < .jpo), called out,to 
him in a bullyihg’’a|»dflfi l ik^|e js^rmqr brin£ him a 
light, and quite uimecqiisjril v ..at...him to makt 

haste. Tajoo had qevet been in; that tone’ 

before, and sfcernjed k> feel duly contempf' for the man 
who could use it. He looked,. him quietly up and 
down, and then turned round to us with his most 
whimsical face and said, “ Now this, indeed, is an 
excellent Persian man. If they’re all like this, we shall 
have some, extraordinary enjoyment.” * 

# “ In diggar zabri Ajjam mardi an, agar drustan cho abi ma baz 


lizzat agindon, 







mmmm 


PUZZLING THE PERSIAN. 


The man did not of course understand -a 
but just then caught sight of ^Braliim, nvjbo lcxtfc 
very imposing in a big uls ter^; , he pr|<5fl 

“are you the owuoi .jJIvan ? Coire and^Jfive 

•‘Vpu had '.letter go tine? 'Take y nor so.! tarns to the, 


waja, first/' said Br^hijn, jmd I then called the man 
top. H«e viSis a genuine Persian, and in a. 'yno.meiit • 
chang^/yom bullyisT tk#se he considered his -inferiors 
to servjl«f|jjfe> oite smo i||toht perhaps be his. superior.* 
He was, het^aicgpingx® Dosari to gat the tribute 
from Mir Naifr?^ “ Ah,” I Isap'' “ add these an the 
bags to carry ^:<h ^_g upj>ose! * Jl’fe something hkfe 
getting blood |k^jbf aJ^fbnW I should think, for -the 
miserable creatiuj : as4f h:-.: ; d over seen 

a thousand tomps^mni slij^feiev, However, you’d 
better make haste, for ybiijOabb^^the tenth min we 
have seen going to get thefrob^te from Mir Nasir. 

He was rather disgu Steel, iut did not quits under¬ 
stand my off-hand mention ofllucli a sym as one thou¬ 
sand tomans. Brlhim/offer e Aim the wished-for ; light, 
and. I heard hiry ^ l suppose .the saliib 

licts ei^ormquS fall these.boxes are 

' - o- ^ i r 

“ No>” sajdjjras^^i gravely) “ these are all full of 
sand* whief tnes^mb Has brought as-It Resent for the 
Governor of Kirtpay, whose country hasn’t got any.” 

The three men jangled off, not quite knowing what 
to make of our incomprehensible caravan, and we 
finished our loading and got on march. 


* I was dressed for riding this morning, .and probably owed this 
estimate to my enormous riding boots. They were often valuable in 
this manner. 










.*? €‘ ''<>4, thfck" walled, square mud huts 
dooi's anfe**iy>, vjrindows, arguing 
i fere are two or m®e jfnills here drivei 
•.the ,millers of which cSapffe fi^sper cen 
K twenty nians and take oWTHRapther fee 
village is “pies,” of evil: st,raw. ivjiich is p: 
wmtfer just as wurzel is ia v?ngland. 
arrival my friend the ciffly^hiskered 
arrived oh a powerful wh^pl^, shoi 
by two or three lightly loJffRr tityilS. gg 
Be came to visit me, Md chattecPlfi^e 
his t ;a. Mu; 

Kahrm, were,'he said,-u|^r%^iitMspfpeo 
power on earth. cxsujd J^ef* tli^#p^fe on 
This was the fourth -h ^iitT ess journey he 1 
made, and he was now jK^g back to fetch 
and some'troops*’ * |yPr 

Bifc said that Chiragi# Khan was govern 
akar^l, aiM was an^sdp 'when I tqld hii 
Tasirakardis knew n °dq»vr about it. ' 

Imam, Ali JC ban, ihJJSra.icMw^thg mai 
subjugated the $arn, 

manshir, and going £heni**to* Qilibas' 1 ie 
seven years ago. The young'liSife-sp 
enthusiast hr-: !'y'4n. ids mibun-y 
at Kipman, I w'as surprised to find; that t 
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fortune did not desert us. A large troop of camels 
from Kirman passed on theif •■afoy toj^i jfoc’sffrjW' 
grasses £n the Jiruft. plain.^ 0 p^ 1 lff'''^ie men tolc^is 
that.ujp^er phe hills afrput tnrgjjfiniles away we should 
find t|at and arduthe men, went off with 
the cgjhels, and pur nil nasMt easier 

But they gofbu^a^eryjoiserable feed, for eyery- 
Iha^aip dead and withered. The .climate on this 
side oi^e. moptajosts like that of England, and 
everythi^||witheri||M%^winter; while just across 
them, on the ^u tlfehv sioe^the w inter is:the sign for 
rain, and for evWKhing to imo^Ae green. 

In the evenu^P^^wrdLolgreat.chaff, s and laughing, 
and presently , ^ jd n i||li|-|u^|it me • in what he Called 
a specimen of TJte men 

were always eaggrlyop the In fe-out for ..anything new, 
but, far from admiring or i^p lering .pit it* they Miuld 
uproariously chaff its ownerrWp th"e nreserit case they 
had been having great Tun'%ith a native. .aboilt the 
ridiculous size qf his radishei 'They weiy' to great 
trouble, and in tfip most a M frd broken"P&ian, and 
with shoutg w , ^lamAjc^ uhL told, him that it was 
quite prepo . ' -U radishes, that 

If he wanted .ta^eeilyfcper«ftdishes he must come to 
their c0hntif Y '**J^©rfic^ more to the same effect. 


■ 
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CAMP IN THE INVER .BED. 


'S4 

k 

fell 


. f- and; fur 5^. I got thirty-four eggs. The camels ate 
, the; UjfrRps finely, but it was a mistake to give them, 
W’nearly aU WeW^jk^grwards. • . ■’ 

Next day, Decembo^otfi, we^ad an. ynitit^esting 
march up the Barren pipfh already* been 

described. 

Wc were surprised at, seeing very good and well- 
baked tiles laid along thy road for walling the 
Kahns ; they were short sections of a,,,c\diu4 &^ j about 
two feet in diameter and skTiMplMuleep. 

The .cherub' .was very iljTcRt ay ,\n drfiad again to 
pud him on my riding dSftiel, and JM fP we camped 
in ihc bed of tl^.Tdhrut invgsiT u^^place was pic¬ 
turesque enptigh in ahu^ig^f^be^.Jflys, but it was 
bi tteriy vcNcfVaml the *po|r gam^f^^ut sparingly of 
the tamarisk. 

Next morning w.p vye^uqway at eight. All the still 
water was frozen, Jtnd :\#order to regain the road we 
had to cress the fiveT)#six little streams which com¬ 
posed thd riVer, U .Jberned hajd on the men to 
commence a thirty mil^march by getting their boots 
and stockings *- wet donke y 

Durgosh had hp »g • --h cm over! 

by twos. Only BraRinj method 

of crossing' and .(driving his first stream 

made a bound to get,on to its'Wf^ehii# ..the load,. 
Unfortunately he inissedy and after*a hagd struggle fell 
flat on his back in the icy cold water. 

But was he abashed? Not a bit. As he picked 


* It was very absurd to see these fellows swaggering about in 
Bushire shoes and home knit stockings. To the last also they 
never realized the importance of putting on the stocking first and the 
shoe afterwards. 










LA, HAN'T DILAM HA ABU! 


and con|toulated 
would havern^'dr’ c. 
It was neaw Wffi a 

caravan sfowlwpSil 
mud-brick ho™®.' 1 
shut up from fn<^| 


himself up, the moment he got his breath; he was out 
with the old quotation, “ Oh la L my btothers^f v / 

happy now!” * ['•#■***-*&" _ ■ ... 

It was a long dreary march thdt day, and it did fior 
imprest ma tters tli^Jws plqijfioped upward towards 
evening, and we saflk^Tination hours before we 
reached it. 

Towards evening IS-was 'delighted to come upon 
some inches of salt grasi. The men were ^verjoyed, 

I O 


selves that now their camels 
cut large quantities, 
nd.-quite dark when our 
ay^f%pt a quantity of 
,ai)i tants were ail safely 
a&r a^fevy fruitless efforts 
was dfj^rpelle'd to call a. hah, 


and commence a determined ‘mack on about the only 


house which seemed at all ii 
Soon a stout old gentlema 
with many expressions of deli; 
found a place fo^th'e men an. 
of a house. 

After seeing 


lifted. 

: bustling out, and 
litj&t finding a sahib, he 
iltrtels among the ruins 


fioliowed^cd^ 
i was sooff- c 


s;tfe for the night, I 
to fhis own house, and 
Purl-a small mud-walled 
But comfortably lighted by a 


room witt 
;blaziqg wood ftte. 

Our host te a* jovial, ruddy-faced fellow, the de¬ 
voted and willing slave to three strappin g buxom 

* An old story he often told over the camp fire, where a man gets 
into all sorts of ridiculous and unpleasant positions, but always brings 
out that observation “ La, hani dilam ha? abu!” {Oh lat and now 
my heart is happy /) 










29 fi ^ AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 

wives, and four jolly, rosy cheeked little boys, the 
imagevpf himsejf. 

We had feniarw . c all ers.' in spite of the lateness of the 
hoiff, ted iMl were vefyrpolite an<| decorous. ;;%/•' ' 
One Muhammad Rdp who ^Jmarried a daughter 
of Kabalai Hawaii, did with/many 

cautious questions produce a bottle of >vine, very much 
the best wine I ever tasted in-Persia, and like hock ; 

we made some kebabs on a' rttmrod, had a kalipt; and 

, . .?% * . . '• ■*" 

turned m. * 

The houses of Raiun 

rooms lacing south being 


i bv^S liburt; the 
ism fo* was in the 
tnK ne was a room 
■pis it appeared 


Now, Hassan,*iu .z' wm y charStcwlsff'e 1 manner, had 
gone to bed first, and as I was dropping off to sleep 
I heard a whisperkig.^piscuffling outside his door. 

The doors of the r<prc here had intricate wooden 
locks, far beyond the^jJLmity of a Baluch, who never 
gets farther than tying Jais door (slfoiikl he have one) 
with a piece of goat's-Shir string. / Kabala Hassan 
had locked HassaRs ii#pr upo'h A 1 -*, thlhktng 
else was coming. lT? ! ^fe^fc^^%re ! ' R t]-fese'" shivering 
men, dying to go to sleejHftOT h|,get in, 

but baffled by sojpe mysterious a«f®fe«m\^;qntfTvance, 
and mortally afraid of making a noisJKffd waiting me, 

Hassan was at length awakened and, frfade aware of 
the state of affairs', but he soon found that he couldn’t 
open the door any more than they could. H is despair 
was most ludicrous, but so were the remarks of the 
men outside. “Oh you poor Hassan!” “Oh you’re 
quite dead now! ” '■ After all this long journey, and 



At this%mt I 
but being bfsjgcdBfuI we Wir 
Hassan. Thi^ecfc'i^l oil g 
been list ,; A.: 

success of hisiO* ; 

Next morning I was up em 
clown the frosty lane to where* 
for our marching to-day! tbe*l 
mahri were too evidently ill. 1 
dull eye showed only too deal 
been too much fbrhhem, and. 


And -'nr 
£Brahim,:Mrl 
my rapid (j 
he could < 


THE CAMELS BREAK DOWN. 


then you make a grave in a Persian house f” “ Oh 

now you are quite sealed up ! ” 4 ^ 

Old Hassan stumbled about^m^yerfmaklng ^arwiij^' 
ineffectual scratching at differam: parts of the’wall (I 
belief he never ^^d l . the but at last it seemed 

to ocdur to him trm-mai^lne-had an interest in per¬ 
severing until the door was opened, it was his friends- 
,put^yfe. and to their intense amusement and aggrava¬ 
tion H®|abandoned the^pursuit, and was sqoh snoring 
as loud’as^ever. 


had a try at the door, 
dl.-tq shout for Kabala 
:HtiepS.n we found had 
and gloating over the 


i&Kihg my way 
V camels were. Alas 
miff llro,‘and my poor 
the drooping head and 
jdthat the journey Had 
knew hard experi¬ 


ence in former days that acal|el that *once gets ill, or 
iisra little o$er*Tatifu|py, seldom br rteVer recovers. 

•head'' 5 IgiltiiiMlfr?. and right-hand man, 


Ilf too, worse luck ; and to 
o what I had better give them 
wet languidly, “the sahib knows 
best.” But trie grav'd aristocratic D|ld Arrahim, and 
the fierce, rebellious little Brahim Khamls came to the 
fore. How they buried all -old scores and differences 
when I appeared to be in a difficulty, th'e reader will 
readily gather if I have been at all successful in 
sketching these mer. s character. 

t M ■ * 


K'VCr- 1 ' 



CEUjWtip presently, 
fatal to all 
Iffang of the water 


x ft 

i, ' : .a *$3r* >* v 


POISON. 


M 


We Had ao consultation, and agreed that, judging 
• from the state tof the, bowels, the camels had been 

p<H§?>a|d- . w . j 

’Yestefda}rfywhile ofththe mardi, they had cut a 
quantity of salt grass and^this^thry 

had fed to'the 'camels. s two had eaten it. 

They w,ere favourites with their attendants, and mad 
... often been given bread and otlifer unusual tbiiig^„and 
so had learnt to waive theirHnvn instinct, eat 

whatever their master gave them.^ 1 

But a close cxaroingttiori ^afr^^ gras^py daylight 


|.S 'foUIlCL 

the matter 
Irally sitting 


water 


was, we were 
and watching 
Sis. And then there was no 
„ Brahim got very ill, and 
re as he^vasfbegan to fail. 


proved that it dny 
Hassan and Muh*Wn&d 

assured us that odalik (u 

animals, should th^y<eat' ffl befoi 
of the country' sphere 

The long - and staff 
here ten we&ry da 
the bowels of these 
fodder in : the place,* 

Kasim, poor did man, ' 

I will not tnflipt upo 
of our prolonged itsic! 
brief account of the ^ ^ ___ 
in mind that we were rather 
stay. v r h L 

Raiuo is a large well-built tl ^.. . _ „ 

crowded together,but each housl^tancling on, roughly, 
a quarter of an acre of well kept, fertile garden, sur¬ 
rounded by high mud walls; and in summer, when all 
the vines, poplars, figs, walnuts, etc., are green, it must 
be a delightful place. 

There is a small but busy working bazaar, shaded 


ptac 


’ continuous diary 
^t mdrdy give a. 

Vo bearI 
all our% 

not 




T|e, greets 

jro$. tfc fact 
lmgathfg tile 


RAIUN. 


is,, at this season, full 
i&jjpSj This is at fro¬ 
nt n?n inch frofn the 
foVth a new crop, 
jfem* Kabala Hassan 
half; ; devoured great 
grapes,, were unripe 
t that when they were 


creatures, and it is 
Hsgh wearing the white 
^streets. they wear in the house 
the muhipficitj^Hf sfiort petticoats and exhibit the 
handsome bare Iggs^f the Kurd! women, whom they 
closely resemble both in face. and. stature and their 
charming' freedom of manner. 

It is a very contented little community ; they make 
their own felts, glass /bottles, wine and soap and 
knives. The governor is a Shahzada as usual, and 
invited me to dine with him; but as the messenger 
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naively lo&crved that all the party would get drunk 
as - , ii'ik S' ' Jiey could, I did not cqre to risk the 
-efieeisW I went, however, one evening 

to. hive,a gtyme at < % ess (in tflhich I was beaten 
hollow),, and was J j^gg feema^c w^ in 

whichthe doors were..slid* iamfms excellency pro¬ 
ceeded to acquire an appetite for di niter by various 
glas'ses of wine and importer] b^akdy. 

The Persians drink always: before eatin^gfed I 
observed that he never called, for a glassjfjtit made 
a motion with his hand, wjupNltfk> suff^at for the 
' single servant who^ttejjdsflP -.W' 

There were greltt rumours dpt Tvjmm was at war 
with Russia and getting^''^at^p£ffl*cqurier arrived 
on the 12th ann<yuiei^g-fbat ( nlefplifi, purchased 
Baghdad, and Aafa. li^ Ptown ofo Kirman had been 
illuminated in hoviohr af the glorious acquisition of 
the Persians’ mosuWerid shrine.* 

The Skihzada’s sonjpas a fine young fellow, very 
fond of hawking, and-wftras glad tp be able to com¬ 
pletely cure the damagM. wing 6f pne of his finest 
hawks, for whickhe wastry gajflfaL 

The Shahzada is (ktfrp fi 'fqr..a. J . young- 

scion of the hercclit^^BRqptidjKn 
who was just -of age and abQut]^Bp®^w'thereins" 
of government. ,f- . 

i was credibly assured'. that raiy js i'8,ooo lbs. 

of opium were produced here yearly. 

I think that should Persia ever increase its wealth to 
any considerable amount it will be through its opium. 


* I learned at Kirman afterwards that the illuminations had been 
in honour of the governor’s birthday. 
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The cultivation commenced at Yezd,s ^placfe, 

though known to European fame chi^fe;!;by 
oaves now most of its wealth .t. pi'arit/ 
fessional cultivalprs^were imntmed to Isfahan, Adhere 
the area ^pwin^pjum yearly; uui Kirman- 

shafcm, which a fe^^jUg;«gq..knew it" not, has many 
premising plantations. However, Persia and its 

/<■ ,,4Wfc* ■ '• tb 

prospects do not belong to a book professedly about 
wilde’lr^iid pleasanter Countries. 

Her^Na&s found some remnants of the ancient 
Persian aHjosf workia^|teel. I had ordered some 
knives, whid^yhq g^ou g^^prffvcdy quite useless from 
the softness qjjNhe ironS,. t Wherdupb'h I; fell to taunting 
the man, utm^Mig wjjl|h mtee,. and’ *he went away 
saying that tfi^t l^y;Sifht M vyml'bhring pne a knife 
which should cut-^py Balu 3 ^ f n,xe-hfeli, of wfiich I 
had been boasting, 'into tw|y pieces. And lie did 
bring me such a knife, which f have how, and the 
axe-head is cut and gashed jkll over by exhibitions 
of its quality to friends. ■ 

It is an odd'coincidence jKat I am just ’reminded 
of this knife as I siuin my t<H| at Maaar in' the Syrian 
. desert (wherp ■ the Israelites) and 

through ojjpjjjh * I ^^Paummshah split a sheep’s 

>headrd^wm^0^^piNf' wjth it prepapteP to .“sousing” 

We paid a^visiftjo the gi^ss blower, a perfectly new 
experience to all my men, but- it whs odd how they 
immediately seized the ludicrous aspect ,bf the opera¬ 
tion. Brahim Khamis went into Screams of laughter 




302 • , ' \ REMOVE TO THE OLD FORT. 

WbutySi^kp; Raiun more cheerful than usual is the 
absgnpe buildings, which so invariably form 

• Persian town. The reasons? 

years people all |ived 
iiTan ef:orm8u:> fort,**tn^w' ub T of.,,which, in a' fair 
state of presotVation; still; top of the ,hill. 

The fort contained 3,000 families, and the housdk of 
the governor apd the grehPifi% were very lame and 
1. The woodwork, however, Inf# now 
:d, and the roofs in most eases’ll w; fallen 


neatly ph|gtered 
been 1 removed, 
in. / ' '• 

Orf the sixth 
better'. A stiff 
a whole slieepf 
throats, had at 
poor (fcbings 
hardly able to stand.- T 

We would*have‘'givejs anything now for just a little 
lord, a handful of . tjkl, or any other of the sweet 
shrub/ of their ofcn cMfitry with which to tempt their 
appetites; but an this iKapspitable land even the little, 
scraps of arduri were M with er s! ,jjp by the cold. 
Howed#', there wig; s oma. . in shady 
places ih the fort rnels could- 

stagger along, X removed there possession 

of the very v ext#hsi^-range- of sfSbl® 

Here we remained four more days, taking sights 
and meteorological observations," and wandering about, 
the old fort, . and never failing to bring back an armful 
of the greenest and most succulent ardor we could 
find. 

At last the mahri’s constitution pulled him through, 
and he looked fit enough to start if not loaded. The 


rmsr/f y 
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Jamaiti liro, however, was old, and co jlkfoot Trn- 
prove. Their blindness we had ,oure&:' Mfofoid 
treated the mahri with a ]qf 

nitrate silver, vdy je Kasim jp.- •~foi 

; l ^f atK '• kMy quick and' 

efficient tor tins ness,.^hich is called 

'• spool/’ and consists qf a thick white'film over the 
e;e, :; ^ Vve burnt son^ pells (some precious fossils l 
had ^u|eted) and froupd the unslaked lime to 
powueii 4 quantity .of this-, was put in^ 'a tdbe (a 
reed) .sWjjnW- tt, the eye. The ,«ne 

combining^B|i ■ brinisl the film awr y | 3u ' t ' 

before it cajfemve' t||e to ^n^urther and s 'L ure 
the gye r; 4 \e sumach.. iron: the pfofo t i lat 
it washes the,.Li odd V. . ■ - ‘ 

the Jamaiti lli£ 'would1 c.,uld not 
make up my mind fo deseroMn.' | f e i t a c f 
sympathy for my Baluchis feeff >th ^ r indignantly 
refused an offer from the ,.bfe e;) ' ..Muhammad 
Keza of thirty krans for his h?‘dj 
. In my dilemma,, old festo of the 

donkeys vote c«t. myfersc 0( ,, G ; v .i ,l; !n> said 

tliey. floi.’’ tnd a 

C00kl ' till the party 

ffo.oo _ . u:d i: h; spirits rose 

f a at once, at tke' c^ugjits of once 

^ more getting on, tl.\e marchr ’ 

e * aeiT * *^ le tent ailo, as we were now in 

the land of caravanserais, and would no longer require 
it Our guide the cherub, whom we had not seen 
since arrival at Raiun, was rot to the fore. He lay 
dying, we were told, the refolt of his Imbecility in 
fasting- during a hard day's march, and then gorging 
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OF THE CHERUB. 

irnips, dates, and any stuff he 
These soi-dismt Muslimeen 
tess to fast on the day’s march, 
intently explicit, on ,tae, subject, 

‘ it, instead 

■fed other dhpisni 
haying: been- paid to guide 
rear of the cagyal, 
for bakshish.. n to 


THE E ND 


if '*h ey would only take^ t|e.b 
of so much Hafiz 
authors. Seeing t. 
us, he had invavta 1 
I stfenly refused all appeal 
defray his‘;%eral expenses. 



CHAPTER XII 

W-E^pfAC-Jl •'XLxr^AN. ' . ' 

Persian officers;—Ragged rascals.'—The first 
j^y, —Hainan.~-'ie menagerie.—A!?* obstinate cow. — 


MM ___ 

O N J^aMer %e Struck camp, and 

wende^dr w#do%ii|the liill, fifom' the foot 
of which, looiPHpf, w^feo^ a striking view of 
Raiun village, crofted by.'theJi ; |posfiag: old tort. 

We crossed a valley ' coifsMing,. the stubble of 
several acres of wheat, and aapiosr of recollections of 
“ the marsh,” and Lincolnshire^^erally,-were aroused 
by a snipe getting away from alipaH unfrozen rivulet 
with a genuine-" scaape” that^atde my-heart thump. 
Then a steep ^fncl rngged asfent followed, and about 
half-past £#d an^C ^enp oc ciff^ji' which opened my 
eyes to the nbt^essityf^BMS^jjMp|adaptation to the 
customs (St s. wWn&mbw entered; 

" I was ...fmdgilr^^l&ng on food anathematising an 
icy wind which blew straight in our faces,'and having 
• been poking about, trying to grub up what was to 
nhe a new plant, I had fallen tar behind the caravan 
and was left alone with Tajoo. Just after we passed 
a small barn-like stone building, which we, had been 
told we should see, and which was a caravanserai 
without water, there broke upon our astonished gaze 
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RAGGED RASCALS. 


a large , cavalcade of Persian soldiers, mostly officers 
.,an%>flfoir ,,, servants, splendidly dressed d capitally., 
-o — 11 u on spying us, the leader—who 

itBimbashi,” and as, the word 
nominally imcOTMiand of h uoiriihal thousand 
men,-—sent a, young. my pitiseince. - 

Now directly the cavalcade appeared, ’ vddenl-y 
becovne conscious that"■ neither^ Tajoc baromeiy^own 
personal appearance Was ver^^t^posingt triumf#dome 
years'since- I had been within -3- thoti'sev^rdl ti; of 
an European tailor’s" shop —aogain, I b -jtSnr of hint- 
veiling' for Jnonths, hr thfeMfei'lut ;oi.v-:»fead a little 
. distributed' myy, r i^S'£ftf>be/l^,,nigh"'CfiTC an obser- 


\ 


sixteen men. 
leather 


I was 


.seat to ja ■ 
which years' or 
inches* shorter than a 
These evdrkst-ihg 
shall; and I am sol 
of our Bedawin to li<- 
P)ea$e'' : 'pardon 
description cf unr apt 
to Mr, H. Nicoll 
gently suggest it 


sufficiently conscious 
us all the moEe .antvious to starid. c*fouf 

r? , itfjT' ' T -“'N -r 

to the naib’s civil- request, that I, would 


reu.t.his 

old cords, 

isMhg haU-iftSde about seven 
| 1 . 

irds are still a joy to Ghulam- 
fines tempted to instruct some 
ambush and strip him. 
digression, ’but a detailed 
Jig, tqq harrowing 
'prefer t^ 
rme'r. , we were 

'oun to make 

nity, and 
come and 


Pance 
no 


I 



see the Bimbashi,'’ I replied with much pointedness' 1 '/' 
of expression, that if the Bimbashi wanted to" see 
me he might come here. The ‘ matter, however, 
was pleasantly settled, by the arrival of my curly- 
whiskered friend on his white horse, who rode up, 
and by his extreme kindness of manner, and insisting 


HANAKA . 
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on my riding on his horse, that I might apfegar, in 
a fitting manner,,.entirely changed my ? 

The Bimbashi was a ' gentlen ^^ tfpfefy crvi^ 
.-His,£uriosjty>\vas much arouse^^^ny^Vavan. 
of qdforse he pa|se<L line'e.asily feeliqv^diSit 

I whs the owner my travelling throvgh 

these deserts for my own pleasure, my ,using ca/uels 
instead..of mules andg^prsis, and my bring!ng^hose 
fiercd i^qrant Baluchis with me instead of indigent 
Persian levants, these were things that lie coiild not 
understan<ff\H e ho^ewer. was civil, but hij» young¬ 
sters annoye«tne very ftjj&Sh. Jt. serins the expedition 
had been sentfsom KitmanMo ro? t-oiit ourhjld friend' 
Nur-eddin I\l^^a%p|finu?md thinking they might 
entrap Tajoo kitcramSsfmission| !|d6 '<*f them swore he 
was well known a§fpne of..Nulf 4 klm*s mem 'Others 





3 oS ‘ THE FIRST ICE. 

for. any'number up to 1000 mules, and clean water¬ 
tight .little rooms for their owners. « 
. 3 i'lie ,I Cc^dviK^fcher . was intense. The thermometer 
nailed ;2 r of ^me|Sraj|||fling. and Brahim,, ( ,d 3 sgustjd at 
tie complaints of Qne <^t«p $£ the gave Ifiem 
tV'.ry rag he.had and cotton, shirt 

soofer than the Baluch reputation for hardihood 
shou.d suffer at their hands, .^The fact may st^hd by 
itself Without embellishment. * '-Mm' 

N ex*- moving was fine and sunny. TK& : merciless 
north wind gave, us a respite and we stjped cheerily 
enough, though stcqdpt 3 2° and the 

barometer shony;d , ‘9,330*et Jfoo.ve thdpea.' 

The way was down ajm-ue i,y^^fitream. This 
was the first ife|thS|Wen liadT^eWffan'd the fun and 
chaff over first wa^pBg op,. the water put every one 
into a good/.hi-imour.-^ It .w£s amusing to watch the 
different characters ejfF. the men as they attempted this 
new risk fi not tlralfthey feared the getting wet, but 
all Eastefns jiave .» intense horror of being clone or 
lookipg-doolfsh, and tMraan wl m fell , in would never 
have heard tfe^h|s|43/mis attempt to walk 

upon water. To’Jbe ;Vu.' gr^Ve 1 >ad A train m 

balancing hiniself%^J^fmcc! *, net pawing 

away at the,ice. with one fobt a^aili^iSrl^e other on 
the bank;- wa? Enough to send us all into fits of 
laughter. T * .. \ 

It was an opportunity to correct a bad impression 
which had* arisen about a perhaps too frequent refer¬ 
ence to burying grounds. Our cherub, though in his 
own country and. over a route he had often traversed, 
had once or twice declared that he was dying. I had 
replied that he was at liberty to die when he liked, but 
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that he had better wait till we came to a .buryi'hg 
vgroilnd. This, partly from the men beings down¬ 
hearted at the time, and partly from thdt-^|0^ .wider > 
standing Tersian, was regarded ^ ^f^li*^ but a j&kb, 
but %ven almost as a proplk$r> So I seized th&?p- 


* The Syrian Bedawin use the same trick. 
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an'd 'a barren plain, but at 2 p.m. we sighted a- 
large village, ancl at once distinguished the green 
glaz’bd,dpt\ie, and lofty, slender minarets of the great 

JThis is, I believe, ape of the 
finest buildings As lon g you sle it 

from <1 distance, you n It as afistngle 
idea simply but grandly carriectaout, but when you 
approach nearer, the amount df elaboration, o&feff in 
glaring bad taste, destroys yt ust impression en- 

There is a capital cara vanserai here, anx^iricamped 
thefe at first, but an old gentleman sootipSine and in¬ 
sisted on uiy goi.> ^^Skil-al-MuJP' rest-house, 
so after re dug £be. vnen^jpcoimyrt; d^Pye.had to buy 
firewood hert;'Ip%at^Witt^n|IS^Iid), I went next 
clopr add was WW into 'a mbit* charming house. 
The great room •\Y^M.|ofty^ > w£ll ‘plastered, and lar- 
peted^with.'tte llbaulfidielts that this country pro¬ 
duces. The large yflndow looked over a long garden 
railed in*Trdm dhciljoad, and down the centre ran 
briskly a babbling jf^bw brook/' Here, at last was a 
rose garden, and .althoyn I cou m^ help, a feeling of 
effeminacy at skti'^y# on carpet# ' ! clean 

house, 1 managec^Ho^MWup, orT%d a dinner to 
match, and bullied..^ulaSishah al^y ady. 

Meanwhile,.h*.»v.ever, a strolling menagerie arrived, 
consisting of aHrev/ly caught add vpry savage lion, ah|, 
without exception, -the most hideous monkey 1 evefe 
saw. The lions a hiagnificent tawny beast, was Meld 





AN OBSTINATE COW. 


most. The lion was evidently regarded as an assump- , 
tipji of superiority over their country by the Persians, ’ 
for. there are now no lions in Baluchistan. . ,|lut thS 
monkey tqo^ them by storm y, wy, 

wy, wy, t^raJs no God buJifie ^od. This is «pn- 
clerful' this is ^pMerluttJfe^rs - the son of a-man 'Com¬ 
pletely, verily ; thills very much too heavy ” (unbear¬ 
ably wonderful). But? the, sgene changed like magic 
when^hplamshah affixed with three fowls. The lion 
got thliif%yind, and in a flash from a majestic htawny 
statue he'%|s a raging fury. The men, however, 
stuck to hiifeiratvely, alLg^cept^ono at his neck, who . 
paled and vwered at/th^d'uricia&^oars and • bounds 
made apparem^ dinpltly dylfheu But the master of 
the menageriejt^dSi^ntgp cS|tl^ttQn to drfess, suave 
manner, and Teherahi hatTiad ®kme misjudge him, 
stepped forward quickly and tdKk the rone from him, 
saying calmly, “never mind, q^vet mind,’i, and the 
animal was pacified. »• m 

Next mornipg a short twejitr milds over a flat, t 
sandy country brouaht us in sswt of ,j< irman. But on 
the way an inpi^llpccurrea'^|,t showed the extra- 
Srchaary obfydh.tjy'of fc^ws. I sML a man ploughing 
in S.L light soil \^^j|gaa|p#f oxen in pretty 

fah comin'. passed, o5J5 tee lows tell down 

.Sis if exhausted. After wp a nng h t by beating 

|t with all his might for ’nearly five mthutes, the man 

pcoipmenced a series of the most ' ?fevbfting^,cruelties. 

I t/makes me angry even now to think oi them, but 1 
will just mention that one of the least liarbarous was 
forcing his iron-pointed goad with all his force into its 
nostril and wriggling it about there, Still the cow lay 
as if dead. I w T as alone and on foot, so I scrambled 
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bv6f the heavy sand, hastening to interfere. % Bu,t to 
my surprise, as I approached, the cowy.jumped up and 
k&tto «vwk pulling hard. It was a perfectly healthy 

and for a mere caprice en¬ 
dured most barbamu.cfra ! y' i : ere £pon ■ than work. I 
talked to' the man about and he said it 

was one of th*e best cows he but took fits; of 

sulkiness which required the methods he had adopted. 
My cow riding in the Bam pur country h^djfgiven 
tjie an insight into a^. y’s capacity for obs$ft|lfcy, but 
I never saw anything fiKe what this ca p endured, 
and I am quite sta g fftht though a mulljp obstinacy 
has’ become, grbyftmS,' uyCmls far exHeds it. In 
; Baluchistan we 4ometintj| buq|,| a. j ,, cajfjp’s head with 
a hot iron and mke*fajfm q|t cock, but this 

is wherk the canifei J^not obstinate, but completely 
exhausted,rand life araiReath depend upon getting him 
yp on his 1 legs 4 again.,Jr 

' Malvun is-’a pleas|m little village with a rapid stream 
down its irfeln, streetjLbordered by t trees, and festooned 
with yards, of ’grt en ^^^T < ’ :ai ^ e t JgjjJib 0 f res ^ lr° m the 
dyer’s hands (th|chh^AF“ uslT y t0 ^y e ' n »)‘ 
It is to KT im 3|Kewhatra^prigf®.h to London, 
or Poonah, thread. 

Towards cvenirg: our ^.V. T r three 

miles throtiglfThs ruins of oiu Kirinan, guarded by the 
remains 'of a. huge rambling fcl^t ,p^' c !ied qh the ridgi 
of hills ta the'fetst, Snd sighted' tifS fair smooth battle- 
mentecl nfjjd^tvaH of new Kirman. At*5 p.m. on an 
icy cold evening, on December 21 st, we filed slowly 
through the huge gate. When inside, I turned round 
to the men with a fervent “ al hamdu lillah,” which was 
chorussed by all of them with a will. We were at first 
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ie streets and houses, and we knew'. 
y the night. But I had heard much 
and nobleness of the Wakil^BMulK, V 
:■ 1. taken jt 

alace. m^/*d along through 
|ndt.«#f;|w bazaars*, 'whose lights 
out of their wits, and at last 
> in a huge o ‘‘ maidan,” or wailed en- 
hsragHhe troops. 1 refused, how- 
where, and swaggered and bullied the 
until he offered to take me to the 
gate of bhe_&a]M e - He remained- , 

I wip^kpro trti: sentinels, said I 
traye^r, anted had ccinte to stay with 

'% e yW e • ;t;, 2Sere«| ? 

yoirld send loMih^ 1 Nazir, "br chief 
1. If howevei*|refused to > wait, and 
: soldier Into 4Vlarge oblorig. garden 
quarters. HereUe seen^ likely to 
igain, but luckily a roan dame by, a # . 
-{jgKness’ doqto^ki man Vhoimd been 
jjA n effrer^ Ltyc ame and examined 

feighness was without 

ju g ende rfh i|f|d jjpas welcomed with 
My pOoi|j^h( - '.loaded 

tfe i ShU{ur4r..(\he‘l®Uj' j^s many 
Hlk The Wakil’ graciou.. 
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Lift* at %im 


A Persian palace,—Interview with th^Wakil-al-Mulk.—Hi^icnow- 
ledge of English,—Alleged discovery of coal.—I •/nearly put 
ray foot Comfontiibly installed.—Persian caitiff.—Daily 

routine in JCirman.—The Commander-in-chief ofi^eCTorces.-- 


c 


The box sextant.- -Topics of conversation vv|# the Khan.— 

aars. —Theffiin. t—Kashm ir 
The Duixapn—-A prisoner 
ur Poifflp—The Khan’s 
uchis.—Take leave 


Irrigation and win 
shawl raamifIij4ory^The C. 
reieased.—Tp| ‘Hi ndty l-jjfcrony 
treasurer conies over, 
of thq |; IChan, 


N EXT mornijij^ra received visits from numerous 
officerTof fhe j ftouse^oldj, and were enabled to 
take a survey of ouijfposition. The palace was like 
most Persian palac* an dblong enclosure about two 
hundred yards long'%$sUifty ya^s^wide. At either 
end are the'roj^JapJR-s, the ,<_■ : i 

in summer and tfte--Jfner in mgM-. -ifevin* either s.vdt 
of the oblong arc^^ y| yfof the-r^mpal officers, 

tof fourvsnMhsli;' ; and 

the spaefc..ifia,f^cenqre. wS' occupied by. ?T'few untidy 
shrubs anr^^s ; now j languislj.i»gbwth the \cok| 
This oblong nucleus of the jeourt, there being 

all round : rsi^esb of stabling, for: yamels, barra|jcs, 
prisons, gu esf-houses, baths, harems, and new gardens 
in course of being laid out. 

However, this is enough of bare description for the 
present. -We were soon summoned for an interview 
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with the Wakil-al-Mulk, whose curiosity had been ' 
excited to the jiighest pitch concerning the unknowmv 
Eur o^a n who had forced his way into t^g.palabfe 4 ,. 
at night, accompanied by a liordaM ^ ^ a^ e-looking $ 
Baluchis, who came froin j^hes/the very names of 
which haa'h^Mbe^jr^pvv* &n,d rising carols ' 
harless htad shail^^ke greyhounds. I was ushered 
into.a ling room hand^mely carpet^.ail'd curtained, 
the pl^duce of native Industry, and living my slippers', 
amor g a plumber of others at 9 ,. sign fi$in my intro¬ 
ducer, I p%hea up the curt-' ;n that served as a door 
and walkecM|!to the reception fooni. 

The Khm-had eva^i^Jy (q make an im r % 

pression. jJft onBfe>i[:~ thick'o; t > of hapd^j 

some broadcio^^^MpfCv^r mf^S^cqat of the beautifj.il 
tawny fur the P^rsltih nobles import from Russia, and 
which, lined with expensive K#,nmir shawls, makes a 
coat fit fora king. JI e liad alp sfcatecl himself on a 
tall chair, minutely inlaid witii pieces ^of different 
coloured wood, and I often smj'ed' after wards, when., 
we became more sociable aiuLi*& sat tbgetli§r on the 
llopf, at the amttpsraf ce?enwSwJEpught necessarv 


* These fellows never said they came from Mekran, but each gave 
the name of his own village, and with considerable pride. I suppose 
none of them had ever heard the word “Baluchistan.” 
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solid and Major St. John; and as I had had t-he 
honour.,qf serving under the first-mentioned olficer, I 
found at introduction aqd guarantee 

of. respectability. ;a ^fh^Khan l^nows fopr words of 
English, 'or, a.^ he counhsg’^b, They . are, 

“ Major-General Goldsmid ” aqjHt ^ arliame'nt.'' | It 
was really amUSfPg to hear him pronounce the. first. 
He paused beforelcK?mmencing1t, halted on th^yfecond 
syllable for breath, then, dashed off the rest without a 
trip. As for “ parliament,” he would ne|erjft the refer 
to ' Mashwarat ; KkagaT* without inter«ating with 
a grave com,: :,wcfic> " mayjfe|Jy upsejjfrny gravity, 
parliament'” hie^pd %crr eMte 'countries I 
had come throiiglv,adj|Jpvas,^jik^iH^fersians. anxious 
to know if JjhfiQ apy mines, f explained that 

I h^d seen 'igdicatjo^bf mines"in several places, but 
thought tha/lfiey'coMd nefer be worked owing to 
difficulty'of t ? fansport|[nd absence of fuel. He eagerly 
interrupted me, “W*have found the stone of coal.’ 
He said that s^eciri3^% had b«m^|nt to lehcran, 
and offered to sen d xmBKMhp investigate 

the place where itJ^fountH^u b.riterer succeeded 
in getting, there. T 3« Lfe >te^mng. aboutconquests 
among the .'•Balqchp^n the some. 1 nea^J' put my 
foot in m3*feiating 'a tiling mat occurred some 

years ago: t|dg^elegraph^taff at.,.Qwadur had been sp 
reduced by ihf^saut fever that out of eleven'Euro* 
peans hamly^dnp epuld rise from his bed." Tents Were 
promptly seiitup by Government, and we established 
a camp in a comparatively healthy, elevated spot. 
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3 ,8 DAILY ROUTINE IN KIRIVAN. 
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paribus and characteristic of modern taste in Persia: 
It was a large and valuable one, the file was .of,- the 
richest, and the colours and arrangement ofcjl e'tiorder 
were 1v* i|t | |fi | il f - h ut the centrepiece w$s' ’ an ugly 
representation, of a'tv^Twb^^bcoadi and ion r. 

The N£wab came 6pon%ft^r^, (be ^doctor whom 
I have mentioned a " , v .-| "nine .,year^’‘ in 

Paris. He had most pclished\itS«ners, was always 
handsomely dressed, scrupulously*and daintily^lean, 
and as jovial’- v .boon companion as I have iief. He 
introduced . to me all the callers, • nd Jme|- were 
■numerous ; but I shplj.^ily mention t ffipst interest¬ 
ing.' The Na^uybi: hour ejolcl, came to 

that my ' ilf^wooa^^^pl}4twas apple (and not 
'wasteful either 1 r:\iy. a . . \|P||pnot have been 

treated with ufore ro&af generosity. i! if in after pages 
I have to write unknkf things about the Persians, the 
W akil-al-Mii 
tion. 

Our stay! 


in ivirlnan was most pleasant, though 
the dailyj'Qutme yan|*4Jittle. l n .. .ihe morning-, early, 
a stroll through the. s|pie\^iat^lreafe'^snow-covered 
high mud-wallecf gl^fens.- Tk/k chtofeitions and a 
visit to the i\ . ‘ 'caflers, anci^stroll in the 

bazaars,...^liistuilg ^yv?; 1 ! a ttem&ylous jyne party, 
often prok>;f§ei| into the small hottrs.' The doctor, 
who, I believe^wtir nofmmd my saying that he blkl 
but little medical knowledge, devoted his energies tip 
the manufacture of,wine, in which he excelled all the 
inhabitants of Kirman ; and it is said that odd bottles 


of the choicest brands found their way into very good 
society. 

Of our callers, the most amusing was the com- 




practice 


cket ’ sextant, requires practice 
nore still to see through -—and 
?rt-s1gSte : <5, and his fmbers were 


simple table cr^^idplicgtotV'| 
base of ioo; he^could sonietf 
paper, but when' it eafhe? to tl 
he was always at fault. "'We 
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THE BOX SEXTA.ET. 


jmanblet-in-~hief, who had received instructions fyomf 
the WabjJ \o lfern from me the art of using the' fox£4^ ^ 
sextant; It was a short bull-necked . fellow, ig, a 
han’dsprhe fur coat, rather blind, and w ith .y^Binlsical 
expression of face, arid prefacing eVery 

obser tiort M ' {And of beg -‘to 


m. 


repmsei. 

to l4|c 

al! and over "o f ed gallantly, ftp the Khan 

m out just in d I believe was:only playing 

re ' 1 vyliile, but he neVer attained .. 

W jSSuim him understand 

•■*;•••• ■ •*« '" ,v >. t 

translated hint a. 

ach angle with a 1 
HoCk out this on 
jractica! '•observing, 
led' 1 to 'give an Hour 
a day to it, and practice on a tall poplar in the* garden; 

I think nothing in the way obSidcntific instruction 
could be funnier,. : fium this. ^|^ er §®hg,; over our 
previous day's? whnKlpn pap.t£ we wbuid* adjourn to 
the garden- r 0A oM^oinmixffft^r w$uld then labo¬ 
riously., fedf ^j^iy^»fipasunj|g. tape from 

thei base o®he popdar tree^tetrtsiiiij the snow 

ahl mud, 'and befr\g scrupulous to ^j] garter of an 
m$i. 'Mk would then takes--up’'d posi^gn irrespective 
of the end of his base line*; and tty ‘to dee the tree 
thr|agh the sextant The contortions he-wept through 
‘in endeavouring to effect this were rxdiculdus enough, 
but he would sometimes actually stalk the tree, sextant 
painfully grasped in both hands,_ with much the action 
of a “ chasseur ” going to shoot a wagtail. On one 
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pointing 


make 
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TOPICS OF CONVERSATION. 
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^occpsion I inconsiderately laughed out loucl, a'nd he 
detected me. The next day he brought, to his ‘ lesson 
a •Erench logarithm book. This he could nhti read, 
but Itwarp evid ently meant to check undue, levity on 
mt'part, atm inspire y p-%>ner respect-. fo,r his scientific 


attainments. 1 am to $h$T- 
readSf thb height yf that, poplar t$| 

On N*n inspection of my 4 a 
achieved t°-its own satiMfaetiorfc- o. 
,me. After turning it over rie persev; 
close to his- nose, he held it .quiries, an 


and looking me 

on. one side, sai(P"; 

& ,, * 

'■"yation, ymere dfres *1| 

‘ batrowipeeter ? ”* ,| 

The high in fkhg. 

*> v '' 

upv .t- 

Comng-wi} 
wind it up ?*’ 

The M T P. fed. I “ Never.” 


Comm.Tn 


(atnftingly): 


/* uu. Up *.*. 

I" never do wind it 


“ Do you never 


eyhole at back 
triumphantly 
observation, 


used for regulating it, I 
for applause) \ * h tw 
what then N this 

The daily talk witlv the Khan' was al||ays looked 
forward t6 with pleasure. He difce'iw dfrail reserve, 
would invite,men skilled in various crafts to rqpet 
me, and excitefrek discussion on all subjects. Taking 
the chief topics according to their importance, the 
irrigation system comes first. 

Roughly to describe this, the reader should imagine 
a round basin with a smooth sediment of earth in 
the bottom. The sides of the basin represent the 



IRRIGATION AND WINDMILLS. 


hills, and the • earth the detritus of the hills washed* 
down'by, the rp.in of ages which forms the soil oi\ 
>lKr'm,png' ;If the rocky bed u.ider Kirman were/is 
uniform as the basin, the rain from the hills •••'ifcould 
slide equally down to 1 iVWefe of »4he' 

basig; and it is; irv^ularities^hat taxes 

the |iiigenuity of:,thi> kahn diggers, w% are a ..craft to 
themselves, Tne&tleepest kahns*at Kirman are about 
eighteen feet, and th&tQols used in their construction 
are, a%hprt-liandled Ioroad-bladed hoe;'a very rude. 
winclla$gq|ttr pulling up the mud, which .'is’ 'not^even- 
worked by|*a handle, but by pulling round the . 
circumfereiift by handK&nci :.<w level called a 

s^uturgulumpf whi^fi would show me a- 

specimen. Ta m k ahsT dlg^ei^guaKi, the' .secret^ df 
their craft care^l^ancPtl ut < W :■ nrk all their crait 
consists of. & * *<Rp ' „ x - : . , 

I proposed pumps, a$d® laboriously described the 
Lincolnshire windmill- pump ; arm seeing inydisteneqs 
interested, constructed a working '‘model, » using the 
brass case of a Jbroken th epjp metef as cylinder. 
They recogni$j4^®eModel, aCl! was rathef inortified 
when after, aMmy q 1 d y sax!,'“Oh yes, 

we got onfdp^ tho's ■ fhr'.id' V>. ^rbay.” ' 1 found on 
inquiry tblp 'tlu-.y. h iy^got Up pumping 

machinery^froim Qiandar Abbas,* but the wisest man 
in,|K|rman could not erect it, and it£was treasured 
u| sofnewhere, “ffte Kharf had beeft ^'bitten ” once 
in tine matter of windmills, and one of my expeditions 
waHto visit a huge structure which’ an engineering 
genius from Khorasan had induced him to erect at 
considerable expense. The axis of the sails was 
vertical, about twenty feet high, and the sails were 
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rich velvets, silks, and Kashmir shawl or European* 
broadcloth coats. There were very good saddles* 
’'bridles',.-black patent leather slippers that could 11 
be worn in England without exciting coj^mewt,-and 
the brass and copper wo rkin ^j^y-v^^ql^^’d. I 
quently paise?l^.y street. Tliey. had been 

giv#> a portion ofl^eir. wages, duel purchased the least 
Perfen-looking kit, tEey could find, but still excited 
considerable astonishment: The Khan had wanted 
to dis'^fet them, but I undertook the responsibility 
should thW be allowed to keep their weapons. The 
Khan yieJcad this privilege graciously, and I was glad- 
of it, for timalternative i ,ivi been to the men 

an eternal diMsrace ’ . .( jagai ’ n, Persian. 

One day b - d6me-shape"d 

brick buiidkg ; 1 iTt the v grub: 'ged appearance of 

the trusty men in chacge <Was cwlp-is.' 

The Khan buys up dpllars fed old khans of-other 
mints than his own,' and meltsTand restamps them. 
The Mint was in full blast when Tsawqt. On one 
side the silver y^yfeeing. drawjj^put intV a thick wire 
by a clumsy a^0mwp|pparajmft».'’ Oiv artier, a man 
was-qhop|>in||p up int^j&yd^n^ftif'W'ftWa rapidity 
^ ( Le xactna|Ptha 1 .;tve been acquired by 

lltplongjp;actice: .< ' The‘'hexf’ process was weighing 
m^Ungiml (abdrpearly all werd right), They were 
tiffin thrown into a charcpaldbjrazier neat the die cutting 
here was the smartest- operation of ail. 
r be Anvil itself was a hard steel spike bearing one 
fefrif of the die. Ond ; man stood by with a pair of 
bongs, v a second with a small hammer bearing the 
second face of the die, and a third with a huge 
haitimer. The first man seized a “ dab ” of silver 
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from 'the brazier, and with unerring Certainty placed' 

*6*1 the centre of the narrow anvil. Almost; at- the 
.^ame instant man number twS placed his hatli'mer 
exactly-o%iL and thump came number three /whh a 
blow which^^^H ^ig jmpr inted the die on both 
. sides. They* struck thif<* thirty-eight .per 
mihCtte, I am ntfc sure vhich, as thesecond figurejhas 
become blurred.in my note-book:* , 

A very interesting visit wa% to the Khan’s Jpatvl 
manufactory, and to many other private manu&eferies, 
which, however, differed only from the firsjnyf beings 
staler, darker, and dirtier. jBfe 

The first thing Jiaf4trikds./one is thMthe actual 
workshop^ n,ac ]ff are without 

floors ui v. i 'dows. cntranl fe. isjp ^cted through 

a small square abcnft three feet from 

the ground’^ and' li^l# is *ery, sparingly admitted 
through small' holes iT-the poqI. When you have once 
s*ramble^l inside (a ffrocess involving loss of dignity), 
and when you r eyS& l^ave become accustomed to the 
darkness! and'your nc&eto • a number of 

' filthy little"'saucers of siiik’ ug^W \vl||tburning wicks 
in themi, thTbe of'fdh.fr of ^^qjyfhang aWlut each loom, 
then you see before' you tl&f sort of Biai|k Hol^-i©, 

which Kashmir .shawls are fna.df. $ JfMfc 

There ,were $ghteefn looms'in t&ejjrst “ \4*ksl»£”, 
I entered, an&'Tat each one stooped two .or 
miserable, sallow, half-na'ked children, their - p§'et4r- 


• In the quarterly statement of the Palestine Exploration h and, 
July, 1880, I find quoted from the Zeitschrift of the German Pales¬ 
tine Association, an account of some coins discovered in 1872 in 
Jerusalem, among which is one struck in Kirman iti 311 of the 
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A, ‘ * 





Hegira; about 947 years ago. 
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' * T, • A ' ' . *» <*> 

rlatucaHy.'thin hard fingers going nervously, and ry 
fioses' almost tgjuching- their work even while I engaged 
them in conversation. 

At first the interest of Kashmir 

shawls woven • • •• am others,flhd^I worked 

slowly down eaclF'room. All were the same in prin¬ 
ciple but there were only about six distinct patterns 
amc%: all, there 'loping many variations of the same 
patterh,;.* A wan skeleton of a man, who only seeffiea 
galvanfi:^ into energy, by my foreniost servant's 
presence, slowed us round. He was the head pattern 
maker, an(Mexplained, ^ali wtfjakki|d. Some of- the ’ 
children wefffcjyorking CT.-i®aiiofy, jothe^, were pearly, 
perfect, but h^to bmc viiratigdmy pattern!, talked 
up on the' loom^RTTroift of %vbicrl* t<£ my eye 
were most difficult to uijdekstgiyt^ Dur**guide made 
the patterns and submit^ thqfiffgr approval to the 
owner or director oLthe loom. feTheri children werg 
hired to learn them. Sortie call Only .recollect one 
pattern at a time Ja n d quite< ^ rough.. iTtnoughtb and 
when that pat(J|;^*wte no l^iger in demand, were 
’out of employment apm .pay. *dptU they ' learnt 
another. Sadie clever,. ’fWT Could recollect two at a 
ttjfE I arced why. there^. were no windows to the 
and 5 the skeleton replied that it■ woujd be too 
Cdd. I said, “Not if the children -.were decently 
ciq&el; the place • \frould be warm enough with all 
thqse human creatures packed together'like this, even 
if ym took the roof off.” But he said with these lamps 
the place was warm enough without flothing. It was 
just this : glazed windows and clothing were dearer 
than lamps without either. The last answers this poor 
man gave me were : “Yes, they are beaten often, for 
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mistakes in the pattern,” and, “they < 
hepmed incredible that any one coult 
salfe^disvlf-naked children; and yet, I si 
any. yf these shaw! 

closely, he ir^fht safely 

the pattern-spnac defence 
I went through'several of these.shop: 

poirlts. of all were the same. . 
sale' shop, and found here a 
*\ytf were ushered into a well-furnished 
fine large housfe, l#n^... on carpets, whij 
shawl wa&dsp^dfyvri 
coffee, andiroiled, in. lisPl’ 

a.\ti' igncrred- hpwp ?{ie^lautif 61 
was given a'full ac0i)fet of |^iei,-^untber of stretchings, 
moistenings,^ rpll.ig)^^etc # tjhat a shawl has to go 
throughj after leavinl the loom before being fit for sale, 
but they wejfe #|Jt what alk woollen manufactures 
require.) '• v 

The felt,4hp and feg^caj^ftSmi^pture is simple 
but interesting., «£he. vi*l|^^an has ii^jwooden block, 
like a wig block, the shape and size of cap h^pro- 
poses hp make. On life right sit? a boy Vtwangnig ” 
wool with a bo\V, and reducing iyto a fsxirse . fluff . 
Next sits a boy with'n. bowl of soapsuds liofbre 
This latter takes up handfuls of the wool able i : | reacty 
and kneads it and soaks it in the soap and watey until 
it holds as much soap as it can retain. It iTthen 
handed to the workman, who pulls and hammers ft out 


lose, should 

•54%' P • s' • 

examine ' u 
!*4jiiat fpebevery fault in 
creature has been belten. 
is. Some ''Afsre a 
and some a little lessflight, but thefmain 
I afterwards wfcnt to a 
totally diffejpTt scene.. 

j^aloon in a 
Ipshawl after 
'nd we drank 
•ant quince,* 
is were made. I 



* A pleasant Persian custom is to give a visitor a fragrant quince 
to hold.in his hand. 
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iMo a flat flake, as large as the palm of a man’s hand.' 
This he sticks on the block and pats and smooths it 
do^vn tight. When a complete layer has been option 
the block is set to dry, and another^J ^cj| , t 1l }h'ooeeded 

’She carpets the same way, the 

patt|rns being- produced thus : a mat df hard unabsor- 
bentffreed is laid .out flat, and the various coloured 
patte^m arranged inthdir proper respective positions 
upon leftover- this a prepared*flake'of,-die brown felt 
is placed..afThc whole is then rolled tightly up round- 
a thick sticifflfand three or four metkstancl on it, rolling' 
it backwardl^nd forwa^k iinttl the%atterns adhere to 
the ground nl|^e. Tjjev are added,tafld 

each tightly rol BM w b y men st^atigj.ptf it until a Suffi¬ 
cient thickness has-been atterinSu* 

In the Wakil’s "worlcshopsM^ saw ^ome absurd 
patterns laid out §n Sa?s rfiafiy fo receive their 
grounds,—among others, grotesque, .copies (?) of pic¬ 
tures in the Illustrated London Wews. 

A visit to th fe^ MCTi^htadraa^ror school was interest¬ 
ing ; I had Rj^viously^jl^yf flic t a^-(puainf..uce>of the 
great SheikpFin the. Khan’s society* and he kindly 
aifCbved m«y the privilege of talking about as I liked, 
^an'ct .quegjfonin^ ,the v students. The 3chy.ol is a fine 
k^building^of burnt Trick, a nd its tall minaret, carried — of 
Mil df'the way things Id r find—a lafge blue figured 
turret clock. It was more than an hour, and a half 
slo\|lon apparent time ; but I’was’ass ired that it was 
• goitji?- and never stopped. 

Many of the students were’ really' intelligent, and, 
had the curriculum provided for them been of any 
practical value, and had a fraction of the industry and 






THE DUNGEON 


hey now bestowed on findings liable 
in words probably written at rairadm, been 
on practical science, Kirman would, under 
0 -i.ve b irth to a second .French retfqtlu- 
|p 2 , however,.:" as 
Varies on Shiike- 
the hllden 
probablyf>u»ed 
. I put J)ne or 
lajper in the 
afitig always 
Hie Arabic, 
:e as to the 
IHried th^old argument, 
S«oa 1'PflluJnld be uncler- 
T"bot they prefer to use it as a 
kem by their teachers, and as the 
iTat'li formerly by ours, For 
i is provided by custom, 
jjoted learned asm law 

some old pre.- 
lefeat tS^fend qf -justice, 
the dungeon, for sulk really it is, 
Wje entered first t% barracks, 
was unlocked for % and we 
encjqsure of thick mud-built wal%^wl|ere 
our middle-aged prisoners, wearing* 

lace was sinJbly a 
•s passed the day, a%d in 
the corner was a hole in the floor which I pleyed 
into. A short ladder led down into a sort of cellar, 
in which the men were confined at night. There was 
absolutely no light, and I could see nothing, but as 


the preseht-SStohaw gAe 
ion. "• The iKsirav o 
reasqpahl^Was the EnglisITcofr 
speare, where a’ page is written , to explain 
meanings of some word which was 
merely to fill, in the jingle of the rhythm, 
two of the most forward pupils through a oh; 
•Kurao, which they read well enough, exced 
1 he effeminate P^sia^; pronunciation ol 
but-^the old .storv—Hvith. Mte^* indifferi 
meaning, of \yhat 
that'lf this, wias, t||f wfp. of 
stood and h,(Steel up| 
charm, as it ij> givei| 

Bible was giken'to i|| in 
general rules of life tie' Persian 
and the Ku-raj* is oijP^ap 
book is quoted by a lavm m,.fcu 
cedent, in qrder to^gener 
One dajb I- visitei 
an underground prison, 
and then a-hea^'y door 
entered an 
lay or sat 

irons on their legs only. The pi; 
courtyard where the prisoner 




A PRISONER RELEASED. 
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l<j i©eii s&ent the day in the open, and a jailer g^yey" 
one a half-handful of tobacco as if it was a most 
ordinary piaffer, I conclude the imprisonment^godbe 
pfht'ty merciful.* They were all ] 
robbery, the ,o.i|ly m i ■ . ia roquiljfcs 

piinishmenTT^fnignway robbe&y cab be com- 
mitrtM with such impunity, and the escape of the 
robb%s. to the mountain fastnesses . is so • easy, that 
when hin offender is caught the most terrible punish - 
ment, haato be inflicted, 'to have the. /due deterrent, 
effect oh hiLcomrades. Ajk! I found,.afterwards cases- 
plastered up a^ve^in mortar on the" 
|d where thij* pTurklnf had been made. 

Ijio 

response .to my w 

A day after this visit,^1 Sav 
being released. He had be 

white and mounted, on% camep also chplirisoned in. 

He was thus led 
through the town.,.accompanied by. some ragged 
minstfels and : hJ&kT aiyf (I was tojcl) set free 

outside the ciiflgate. sullejjt- look, and 

appeared tg$reel his position a good 'clea!, being pro¬ 
bably a chref in his own district. I one day made a 
visjt to tj|t colony of Hindus, who beitts^ Her Majesty’s 
subjectAand thanK.fi.il for it, and who having' heard that 
I*wask sahib from 'India who spoke Hindustani, kindly 


. of robbers 
side of the 
The men 


one' or the prisoners 
* dressed entirely in 


* .I^have seen prisons of a different kind m Persia, witness in Abu 
, Shi^M ^ ngliAe Bushire), men kept bareheaded in the broiling sun 
day%her day, with their feet beaten to a jelly. Also a long log 
with sockets cut in it, into which men's legs were placed and kept 
there by a long iron bar, while chains kept their heads down to their 
knees. 
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rather the 1 >V'sim/.s jm ^ c i 

are, in a la.rge tl caravanserar Tpf'a 
half I’ersianized ■ and have been here a 


V • % 

0 




ora ^/o.S'v. . 

, ' -•sent to say that they would be glad to see-ifcp. .■'•They 

'/are a thriving and numerous colony, thanks to the 
1^r al-_rm ndedness of the Khan, and all the. import 
<> ****»,. . _, a 3 t jg j n th e i r hands, f They livef or 

. number of them 
are most of them 


I have yet to introduce to the reader 
circle at the dinner table. • The nawab was^the host, 
arid the two.'young princes and myself nfjtde up the 
■ guests, supplemeMod ;|nce. or twice byip>me young 
/hlj/kv of sufficient•• tanj&A c dine wilMus. Every 
ehffiiihg the. nsh$& us^ c WoS^nd. ro^p his servant, 
a Mndsome‘’your|3, wKm himself, with 

ligh in place.” his master had 
discovered an unusl^iy goocl thing (i.e., some capital 
wfnel, and l> thaf%elip:gecf tfiat my magnificence would 
illuminate his qjjat^fs ahput an hour after sunset. 
Thither I wpuld repair, and probably he the 


first arrival,.^ / We woil 
the other v guests |rrivf£v 


tying to' 


the time until 
. together an' 


enormous'and ffiost’expensive .microsccpk which the 
ci-devant doctor had brought- from 1 Paris^amd n^ver-,,; 
yet subceeded m using. From this we%vould be 
aroused either,'by, a barbarous love-song chalked by. 
the two brothers^.would swagger in arm m |rm 
and threaten to break the machinery, unless Im¬ 
mediately effine. and commenced drinking; oil the 
doctors servant would come quietly in, andflay, ’ 
“ They’ve comeTand are finishing the pi ( ckles; ’’ when 
in self-defence we would adjourn to the doctor’s snug 
dining-room, and commence the business of the night. 






maimer 


OUR MESS. 


The Ujyb princes, younger brothers of the Wakift * 
were much of an age, “young bloods,” and of greatV 


•wealth..:|]aerewas an English dining tabl^ 


■egan- with 


plfel 1 


11 


dishes, knives and forks, etc., but e. 

minLte wine-gial^^of raid, red wh\e, purple wine» 
whits wine, and other wines, interspersed with models 
of pifa, sweetmeats, fried melon pips, etc., and had 
I uot\bc' : :;> pretty well seasoned, Mr. W. Ellis, of the 
Greenwich Observatory, would have found some of 
my obslrvlfons of Polaris after midnight more 'difS-. 
cult to woiUjftmt than he did.'*/ After a .sufficiency of 
small trilesj|fte real sub?ijd.ntial''*drnne v ' .was ord’Ughv 
in from tile %s kh^ei^Mon^f tfte dfficferf >f 
the household ^Sw^afowed^wdw^ until the Khan 
had commenced; I havd rehd^^me famous ancient 
king, -who caused a trumpet t<|'f>e bJo,wn when his 
dinner was served, ancMhis trtkpzt was fti^e signal 
that his staff might commence* r l||is„was our case, and 
there was a good sound reasoa^K' it toot for il we had 
got only, five n our mess, wp. should • 

Tave got tly&gpck of the ydrbte kitten, anc^.the Khan 
, would havgffcone. supperless to bed.'- * .1 his the k nan 
and "the gncient monarch ^abpve mentioned probably 
fully uiiu*rstood. *It was almost Imp dining on the 
'stage dlurury Lane Theatre. Tho t\yo princes came , 
in fielr dresses every night; crimson Velvet and satin 
wtf-efwhe least expensive articles ol their costume, 
v/hiM they wore richly mounted daggers at their belts, 
andfleavy gold chains round their iyeck> 

Wc had occasionally a devotional element introduced: 
young Prince Hassan had something on his mind 
one night, and before touching wine must needs say 
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Jus prayers. So he put his tasbiah or Stjc'ng- <Jf leads 
"oti. the carpet before him, and knelt clown, and made 
rekaats or obeisances, though, his brother 
iataohio-nuts down his neck 'and he also 

sJiirn with interest 

iiderable amount of <3ia# frprifthe doctor, f 


th^aiegessary 
wa^'sltflnn^ 
managed durfh’g h^SeyjJ 1 
a cons; 

• In ” sooth it was a goodly time, J 

poi; it was in the golden prime 

Of good HarCin Arrashld. jLp' ' 

1 have omitted to mention that the Kha$ptmasked, 
sent his cashier, .over to me to know if MwOtilcl wish 
'for any money, ^ie-dsougfif with him a| 8 pia|jrsack‘ of 
sfiyer, of which l^tdbFj^o krans (£#o), and gave 
a chequp nojfitnow whether 

he does this far ^yer^ 4 itor,'bv^»(i#inclined to put 
ifdbwn to respect Tc^e <> Egglisliihan, as inspired by 
Sir F. Golcl|mkl, hj^ mission of ’ 72 , who spent 
.sortie tiipT)%e'arw|Left golciln reputations. 

I had . been now eat Kirman, and enjoyable 

as it Was after the l^whathagd journey from the 
coast, I beget© to feel dj^^^.liKr^s%|^essnessftp get 
on. The^obseryaiipnsItad been satismi||ory, the men 
had made ^vhat Ismail purchases they waSted to make, 
and I only, waited for a,co^venient‘momen%o ask the 
Khan to help ni^rto, find transport to. Yej,cnSLBut he 
forestalled mv .wishes as usual, and I found Hje .had 
a capital ct.ravan of several mules and two | stout 
travelling ponies all ready to start. oL#.* 

I had left a considerable balance of moneyjwith 
my old friend^Qeorge White Sealy, at Jask, for the 
payment of the men’s wages, and I made out a pay¬ 
sheet which they took with them. They picked the 
best of the camels, which they bought at their own 
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PARTING WITH MY BALUCHIS. 


ther 


and 
which 



was & 
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price,/apd ,1 --provided them with a firman from, the,: 
Khan to S hn'sure their being unmolested. One vefy 
cokf morning I bade them a rather sorrowfyl adMu. 
rv, “’ were: jijot 'sanguine about 

bad with 

If m ■ °ut. :.p£.^ the question.:. 

Ghul|mshah, who remained with me, was much affected 
at the&arting, and his voice faltered as he urged them 
riot to,, forget to give his best love to his father, 
mother, smother, sister, and in tact everybody in j ask. 
The men it|ung themselves on to .their 'camels/ and 
got on .maim disappearing f like, spectres in the grey 
morning’^igi® : I had to-- .ck^r v i'eifhlamshah on the 1 . 
back, and che^hin; up y- : iUy< and;, we agreed tliat 
we should get; 

Our fixture traVe^Jioweyeij, 
nature to those we had bedh enjoys 
a band of good-natured, diar^Ty cMfpttn-ions tlWoug]r\ 
new and wonderful countries, pidgifij out’our camping 
places, going last or slow a^^ivejfiked,’^lunching cn 
route in pictnrcs qua jjg^. ncl chaffing, 

chatting over j^Kp fire,’TtdT dNfo more self-dtpen- 
dence or juds,:hent required. HenTwr# had*a coarse 
boor of a rdwle-driver, ; who would go long or short 


Spbf aS'cry 'different 
: no more leading 


stageh acce 


ling 


he 


was’fiaiS, ahe^ would/be rude 
if you. civil ffithim, and a. straight' uhirl teres ting 
hackiieyed track along- a flat shingly desert between 
■ 7 f ren rar # s of hills, and fixed halting places 
, y tegular intervals. 

I n ; fte afternoon, I took leave of the Khan with 
much igtatituae. He gave'me a small ’Ifi'CTt exquisitely 
fine Kirman darpet (not to be confounded with the 
1\ a man i or Syrian carpets) and accepted a pair of 
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hurricane lamps and a tin of kerosine I 

; frankly assured him was, excepting scientific instru- 
t mSnts, the only thing worthy of presentation. In the 
a farewell 'banquet at 


apess, when 
p^ilcamdf, so 
uproarious, that we wetd •f;f r f?ar\f a messagejfrom 
His llighness,’.but I slipped away about midnight for 
a la?t observation of Polaris, and to see that mp thing 
had been omitted in the packing up, e % 




HAPTEll XIV 


Ex Route for Yezd 


* ' v • r % 

'Sfc 


Oar ne\f‘ : caravan.--Muleteers and mules.--- 1 Glujlamshab’s iutroduc- 
tioilKtvg-a horse.—Otir garrulous 'friend.—He is pounced upon .. 
by the^harvadar. —Extraordinary affection of mules for lading ..., 
fbnyt.JWit in a caravanserai.—r'-^Kum ; Kar4Pu- ,, —-The' K&sh- ^ 


uwelli.—of bells on the fnaiHt-^Commissarjat arrange*’ .. 
tneutS^Ottl^oldier escort-and MGsteetl -Night marches.— 

A dwarf caSjfc—Persii| wa^r )c< b^ii^ ,> a-ecr^-l.—Balyfc* 
mabacl. ^DesWfe N .on my P^ix. in Persia qT 

—Feeding -andtw ni^O, or two strings to t 

the bow.-—Anar Portland the ^pjMjLon-« > or fes tressed. agricifV 
turists. —-Annoying ctiriosity^pf nati?e^-^The sextant capsized. 

—We Yeach YiM.—Neglected by^ fanatic ’ 

friends.—Syeds.—Their goldmine dis^|Hies.^- / Their , murders. ^ 
—Trade and silk manufacture^,—Th^;gabp-.~-dhebdiognagian 
beetroot..—The present. . city ^ buried, as the 

former ji one has l cen,i^ 3^ .,soldi#^lts.>m.y gun tor hii horse. 

. —W;& leave Y< 


■ X 


ruing very early wsf parted on our 
Yezd, with a hearty farewell from the 
ancyfiie princes. 0$r * Cavalcade consisted of 
a very stegmg useful white pony, which was^my mount, 
and Which I often wished afterwards I had bought. 
A gQofl chestnut was provided for Ghulamshah, so 
coverall with, trappings and large brass &ells as to 
jntaKeiY noise like an ambulatory battle of Prague, 
^df'his alfmal was the leader of the cafavMfwnd it was 
quite Extraordinary to observe the affection the mules 
all had for him. Our muleteer Meshedi was a tall 



* 
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MULETEERS AND MULES. 


K, 


V 

powerful fellow, with his feet swathed-;, mindless 
Woollen rags, and who used six feet of an iron chain 
t as k whip for his six mules, whom he drove before 
ssant oaths and cursing. J^ast. but.pot 
le£st, t5hs a he Ivhan, whom 

fu'sKiche I dubbed the 


from the magnificence or M- 
Padishah. ■ ', 

The road from Kirman to Yezd is about 22cdmiles 
of uninteresting- desert! with an occasional pkjmp of 
mud houses ..surrounded by mud-walled gard^istof at 
' this tiine leafes Tniiik;rry trees. Jtm Eg 

, /At the villages mfarked on the map apfgood cara- 


Jit'tcaravans, and 


tpsr khanas 
was verujPbld, the the'r- 
Falir. We 
sera balren sjp^HHy undulating 
is on-'either side of us. That 
sentence might hb./fte*eoty^ed as describing our pro¬ 
ceedings for the ties 


fpr people 

t^ometer at 8 a rift ri 
started 'at ; j r 0 dl 
tin, with barrel 


►few days.* 


* I was often surprisJ&*at 'fhe ldfi§l,distances old decrepit men 
would undertake in this c. more of riding 200 

miles ayi'oss divert on a fa^iemt>Tikcy 5 than mySnglish farmer of 
going from-l.ondon to,. Edinburgh - by the .expr^fc trd.n. On bile 
occasion tliirfeen donkeys, laden with beet-root coverlkl carefully with 
sacks, accompanied us for four days, and on the fomrth day .what" 
was my surprise to find one or the loads of beet-root and t#er 


a violent fit of coughing and spitting blood, call in. Ttkcpierulo' 



Voice for a drink of water. I asked his friends what was 
with him, and'found that he was suffering from an intlMiittent 
fever, which always came on at the time when they loaded \ij4. - So 
they used tp 'pin him on a donkey’s back, put a leg in eacjfsaddie- 
bag stuffed full of chopped straw for warmth, lay him profit on his 
face; afiongliillrdonkey's neck, and then cover him withV^cks. I 
may add, that this coughing fit was the only sign of life ^he old' 
man made while I knew him, and but for that, I should up to this 
day have regarded him as beet-root. 
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'.fT t\ ■ -Vvi: v, : v if*!? • '*f;• 

I was < amused at Ghulamshah, who had not had 
much acquaintance with horses, spurring his jangliqg 
steed up alongside of mine, and exclaiming with joyful 

■ *«&*■ ‘ Ws fc » horsey , 

“ hoV did ^ou said m 

naivlly, “ 1 asleep ffeT?uif?te«r.” It was great glory 
to hiX to be on a horse, an animal reserved for ameers 
in his Wintry. 

Not|l<|ig after starting, we' were overtaken by a 

chatty olfQ-entleman, who had heard of .pur intended 

departure % Ye/.o, and-resolved, t6 accompany ' Us. 
But as we. cine from the Khan’s palade, we were suejf : 
great pedplb%hat he could nbt^aJk leave,..to stayfc 
with. us. Morepared^l^r-tfee, us after we ha 
left. id wrong gate of 

the city, and thus nearly being,. a. 

choleric old gentleman was . act^t .^ly m<l jgnaht with 
us for “going out of the ^QRg**ganfe.f 

He asked many questions abfftt my ’ religion and 
general habits, settled ft^hi^<tlj^t Crhuftinshah was 
a eamuch presente;^#f >i ^%^ s< ^Y^^o Khan,* and finding 

that vljc were ;|St. rnuch we^syne sttinkpl, proposed 

eternal “ soft# ” or friendship. Hfs garrulity, how- 
•* •i'-ever’, received a sudden check. Mdshedi the muleteer 
• jfceat/n ahead, but as*wd were ; talking dropped 

' blttiM /dse'e after the rearward mules-, and detected 
• the |l| man. Now it seems that recently the old., 
man! l|ad hired one ol Meshedis “ yahoos or large 
ponSand ridden it most unmercifully, arid Meshedt 

" It, * Thire were seme grounds for this idea; as I-ftmd had the. good 
%rtut&4y a timely' surgical operation to save the life of one of his 

harem guardians. The cure- made me rather a reputation, and in lv.-, 

' gratitude the Khan had offered me the patient as a gift. 
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3 jg THE CHARVADAR. 

was very prompt to tax. him with the matter. The 
, row that ensued lasted some miles, and relieved the 






■ 
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of a considerable part of that day’s march: 

■at a comfortable night at the .l atSit village of 

.. _ J .. • M _:*u Uu - 

iagnin, aiid^startw^etMJ^tlMi MM, 

■Mpnp.wp ^ippa mi pp n . " 

This being rijc commencement of our mule travel¬ 
ling, I must say a few words about it. The chaXadar 
(eharwapdar, quadruped owner) or mulete^Js the 
locomotive o( Persia, and l think must be a|6«.t the 
hardiest of tjte human race. Not only jilted"' with 
} extraordinary powers of walking on the ^ost meagre 
f|pd, he has such 4tr,e.ngth, that unaided Ae can reload 
mule whose ^usdesp. Cr °°-*Jr and though 

the day’s umrclV-rhay^^Mly^rtv^yn^bs, he otten has 
tp 1 double thodilittnc^i^inning aTfr this or that mule, 
which has d,eyiatedj4pfri th« path. He is a stalwart 
brute, with a ke§h|ey<t to the main chance, and his 
language 'to his mqMb; beggars description. 

The Per^an mul$|>5 tea upoque thing. They are 
always led by a yabO^ar k|fe» ♦sj ^d pony, which is 
covered with' as many hennas his owfejgr can ipuster. 
They, will .follow fhat pony in the most dijgile manner, 
as long as he lias all his bells on, and showta ludicrous 
affection fot him.. <“ * 

There afe-sopie great strong mules and sdEfte sittal 
ones, but all bfclm to carry equal burdens, and &fugh 
in some cases the small ones were badly la^te at 
starting they always made the distance. j 

Camping at night too, in the caravanserais,-fiyas a 
nbw experience for us. We slept in close prSximity . tjf 
to the mules, and though they were not my" own 
property, as the camels had been in the first part of 
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this’ journey, I took a keen interest in their loading, 
feeding, state of their backs, and general welfare, .Is 
indeecl every traveller must do in his transport* 


<*r- 



hunt|:l up, and’^ s a f °wl; 
are purchased at riot; 'Mo, bitant rates. In some cara- 
v^nsclais there are 'rooms for the traveller, but in 
^ accommodates himself on 'a raised dais in the 
e most convivial place unless'he has mapping- 
do. .A 

Lon arrival are at once given their nose* 
’ur;s, . flag whatever was. left, from last mealV 

..tir-ea up to ^jLvent them from hiliding out that thcu. 

have smelt it 1 ' 1*%^" n 1 Uav *' Cl > an 4' 

their saddle.- tak^^y^ ensues a !?abe o' 

sounds.* All the mulds >-n; ■ a i^^y^ls, apd immtCii- 
ately set j<. work scratching thdf^lvp'^igorously. 
Ghulamshah s yaboo was accuslfun^l'^to be scratched 
by a verf Strong young white t n y jvhon} we had 
named Kerimdad, after^ne tijfi r servants in Jask, 
famous Ipr great^||^gt!P^|^|jphy, ant: exuberance.ot 
spkits. ^It mawjgound absurd, bb* on more than , one 
occasion • wh <'Jn Kerinfdad was delayed^ in ,a‘ny way, 
e hearemhe yaboo impatiently call him. > 
ae \xu0y is next doled out Ice: m(dp propor- 
tidhe^UM^the muleteer. Some ma'c-p require very 
little iMley; and their rrice is accordingly high, as the 
same Miount of work vs done by all. 

The: ®uleteer is very careful to give all* the mules 
their at the same time, but I did riQt^japtvfce this 
^tfntii's^eral weeks afterwards, when at a caravansehii 
in Kurdistan I saw the charvadar stabbing the palate 
of one of the mules with a k i go “ jul duz ” or pack- 
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KUM KARDA, 


ingsneedle, and squeezing out quantities of blood with 
hand. On inquiring what this was for, he com- 
m eiy^v ahiisinp- his assistant, a younger, brother, for 

remi tted to gh^.- dijs mufe his 
corn at theVmctu&t in consequence 

of which if had “hum karda” tie., got a swelling full 
of blood in the roof of its mouth, which renewed it 
incapable of Hating. I found this actually %pib& the 
case,i and. it constantly occurred en route ; ev^r^ native 
whom I consulted, and I made exhaustifc^t|(fuiries 
on this interesting subject, told me, oJa implicitly 
Relieved what hmsaid^ that it was sirn^# Owing to a 
• tirute^ingfat the •th'6ai!^lnt4^ould be* KjpSuqed at any 
•time • by dela^n^ °f GSp'mule or horse 

'pm aS p^W ag. This theory 
•hqtfrnet with*a JM^deal ofcukbelief, but I believe 
that a J?ersktn mjilpreer krfows as much about mules 
as anyfonft, aiml f%v tjfere must be some truth in it. 

The s\velling k jg^»Lt|t|%narch, lanced with a packing 
needle; and awhile srtsjfeonarv^ithe animal is, fed upon 


three stout wires, <A which 
" iron disks, like hal|p < hnnies. 


i 
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soon f va ™» s 

kinds of jangling. 'Mere is the steady jogging of the 
naarci. the violent irregular jangling of thS scratching 
wheAe saddles are taken off, and the steady busi- 
ness-li|d quiet jangle when the noses are deep in the 
barle^. '^W’-ese bells are of infinite .use. . They- cheer 
the a’nirhlfcp on the march, and at nifjit enable the 
mules t6 fo%vv the leading yahoo-without any trouble. 
They are, o|$.U sizes from a^ln'fit to an English 
bucket. Tbfibgest si^q ^geue,;dly usedf a camels, 
anil are ndt tl^Jcckybut outside the 

load, one on either. joking as you 
pass a larj|e caravan on *a prtcjRj&rk nignt is most 

impressive. .«*•■, 0 JT : _ 

We got 'on very well fotfooc^n^s s ^' tl0n of thc 
route between Kirman and V^fand qperhad any 
of dre starvati<aM5’^^ili^‘^® ^“4 experienced in 
Bashdkard. jfe carried piece., of ra# mutton with 
' us, and thia^ooiled with onions!, arid jpeppei' and salt, 
,forrb'H oi almost invariable food. Ghulamshali 
cmturienWd cooking .as soon as the, “ cookliyuse, 01 
kir^fj Ixut containing the cooking implements, -coulc 
be hfpaeked. I had. purchased in Kirman a coppei 
basi|# with a very tight fitting lid, called a Kabulima 
and l|. this such a quantity of the meat and onion; 
as Wcjjs left from our dinner, without, the soup, w&; 
enciosed for my morning meal, which I usually -tool 
on horseback, there being no trees or sheltered .nook: 
in this barren part of the route. Our so: Ter escor 
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the Padishah, was a cheerful conversational fellow. 
i %.'generally rode by my side, and gave me much 
£ ‘unthjstoiorthy information respecting the government, 

• vgtogy^coiintry. 1 ,;ht he mid 

found afterwards, that' he had admission to obtain, on 
behalf of ■ Ins iimsler, my sole remaining gun, avouch 
cherished Wcsstley-Richards of the most perfec| work- 
manship. He was mounted on a spare wif^ White 
horse, which,iin s'pite of a pensive or thougl|fcf£spect, 

' could alwaysf’-muster tip a canter at thelehd oi the 
.march, when W-ma§tef. with his rifle mgjgt about 
his back, rode fo&a*! to announce our jfimirtg. 

Meshedi; our lah v ery evinced an 

anoa, v - ^^however did nc)t 

, giit me,. p.s ,rw^tft%Qi surve^-,the country. the 
animals'l4rty.nly ifrlilsf better at night,, and’both they 
l and their masVWSo tgo fcst asleep while on the 
march, ‘ Meshe|fe?i^ of» enjoying a joutfey, was to • 
start between^op e v a\l> fw c> in, ^ e m or^g>, anc ^ 
the stage at.about t'ersWb^ 1 ‘ ' " s " ' ' '' 

whole, day bargaining for fodder, trySfc to “ Wap” 
poules; etcU I fljpclfe a few journeys like* this; v/herrd . 
was assured‘ that the country was absohitfjy without 
a single point of interest, and we ceitanhy 
>y the ground wonderfully, and had more time tc 

in the halting places, where lay the, only interest hat 
existed. I also learnt to sleep on horseback, 1# on 
more than one occasion the cold was so intense that 
I had to' and walk at frequent internals to 

restore circulation, and it is Hard work to go.'fvvjpty- 
eight to thirty-five miles night after night through 
bitter cold and darkness. 
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A DWARF CAM ED 


We passed several caravans on these night marches, , 
and the. men of two of them at least were all utterly 
soun<! asleep, for though we all shoute^^Umow *; 

’ to form 

an 'ilea as to ho\v we had - 1 :o go, we 

could get no reply. ' As far as could be seer; in he 
ess, ail had their feet in their saddle-bags, and 
weighing f|at on their mules’ necks.. 

I we ourselves got off the track, and T was 
rudelf ''h^kened , by Meshedi my horse’s, 

head, amd mrning him round so suddenly that I nearly 
fell off %w|khad got on to a . side, |>ath leading to a 
village-•Aff' tHj road, anc| ; spent a weary hour and a 
naif stumblingl^b 1 ' mounds full of hofqs 

until we >ecovere^W*f*^i;] ■ 

Two dav§’good travelling* Mfe-us to BaWm'aba&z 
after having passed thr&ugh spiadi vjijage of 
Baghin, thy larger village of Ryjjb&ti Tontaiaihg 300 
houses, and the caravanserdi^^Jvi^itKh^m- 

Between these ndaia ik we J fckifc crossed nothing but 
shirigly' c[esM -ay **We nterclaily passed and been 
passbd by ^JSravan of thircjyiarpe camels carrying 
Henna to v£zd, each camel carrying abput pq pounds. 
Thyy weJ colossal shaggy brutes, and realized the 
1 "my early picture books. Among them they 
hadfrf) extraordinary dwarf camel, Who though only . 
the |jye of a horse* had the strength and temper of a 
dentin- It objected equally savagely to being un¬ 
loaded, or loaded, and would bite any one or anything 
withi^'Ats reach like lightning, darting. ...out its head 
1 ikeJf snake. In this country they do not attach the 
rein to a wooden stud fixed in a hole bored through 
the nose, as in Baluchistan. They have a worsted 
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band about four inches long, which passes over the 
Dtos\being kept in place by a halter; at each end are 

are pressed together and form two sides of an acute- 
angled triangle,, with - the woollen band for a/ base. 
By shortening the base and sharpening the sic 
you can almost cut a . camel’s nose off by piling at 
the rein, and’ihis wild camel, who was calj^fhrfad by 
the men, haclfjudging hom his scars, beenjfften rafter 
near suffering this amputation. I believ^. the nature 
taf camels differs^nore widely than tha#of any other 
.aramajk One may flay jJ> all boy doing 

what he likes $ith huge camels, 

'but it took five and plucky men to. load this 

.little roaringfbru ,* 4 

Bahraruabacf'is 'Considerable' town of qpooo houses, 
faiffy cleap, br|ctd^^j£^tiy thriving, i he . caravan¬ 
serai was a * good jft)sL the 
first time, if | rememberT 
but it was quite piled'tip by a large 
than a hundrfed/ramels,‘with their burde^lfe,and*,atteft- ^ 
dants, and I’was about reluctantly’to seek tfe? di^ififfed M 
solitude of the chapar khana, or post hoite |men, 
by some , occult* means or other, cmr gallant w.rbaz 
..arranged .the evacuation of one of the best cbomfc and 
1 took possession. Once installed here wejfwere 
promptly called upon by the governor, who bgfc evi¬ 
dently beep,,, instructed by the wakil, that^fy old 
Westiey-Richards was to be got from meIjpf 
fair means available. I began to realize that thdfbocl 
old weapon must go, but for the present staved off 


. for the 
and wipdows ; 
avail of more 













































































































































FEEDING CAMELS. 347 

matters with profuse politeness. We then received 
the sarhang, or commander of the detachng^.'.; <^f 
troops placet) here. He was a fine 
getic and said. he, fee 

Shah’s, and in. the “college in 

Teheran. 

From the moment of our arrival 1 it' had. rained 
incessantly; so much so that Ghulqmshah, with the 
djfifidMce of a boy-offering his first pun, asked with an 
> ilfcdommjed smile, !< Is this Baj»amafepd {the village 
of,B(ikram, or Bairamabacl (the village'b?gain) ?” 

* ^\iter dimer I wandered about among the camel- 
men. 'the aact of my having been a camel-owner, 
and knowin^Wipiething©f camels, waS always a pass¬ 
port to’the RymBKtiafes** 1 * thV^e^diigh^ftdlows, and they 
would dipt freely a^out roufr^&s&deT^btc. In spite, 
however, of, their gpodwdl (sonfei^ies propitiated by, 
a stick of pitch piaster-.,for a^sonfc IWkp,with instruc¬ 
tions how to apply it), it ^tc^T Why questions 'and 
answers before oim^ ^ uld dCt.ejQohgh information on 
whichjo ‘basy ; :.j^iTnite% 3 !ffhful .statement. 

I Was, upjgfGiy the next moftiing,p.nd it was interest- 
ihg to wrfmi all the camels get them morning feed, 
iHipy qlJfci filled the square enclosure, and were 
dividecUfnto messes of from five to eight members. 
Theft/ attendant' spread out his mashuk, or woollen 
cloaM and then poured on it their rations' of chopped 
straw and cotton seed, which latter made a peculiar, 
crumbling sound as it was munched up. Some messes 
werelMry harmonious, and merely munched their food 
up 'as'fast as they could, but one ill-tempered* camel 
would spoil a whole party, and one brute close under 
where I stood, would abandon h$S whole breakfast 






348 THE WALL AND THE MASflD. 

sooner than lose -a chance of biting his neighbour in 
the? b4jk. of the neck. 

I Jjat the horse I had been riding was not to 

belonged to/li^ governor 
here and was' onhpon : f'bad then 

three 'choices, the gallant soldier’s white TWfse, 
Ghulant.shafkS'\ yaboo, or the muleteer’s pet riling 





DISTRESSED AGRICULTURISTS. 




that the . village was exposed to the . danger of being 
buried in the sand, so the wall was built to kdb this 

... cviicismi^ri!^ the sand shall ' 

notVbe blown over them; you see, theyreu-Aure to 
matmge it one way or another.” 

Vvfc.had rain every day, and the fine caravanserai 

• was approached in a slough of mud. Leaving 
Biatfau‘%* crossed a belt of shingle, then one of sand, 

' and t|lem|b.ne of mud, there being about two miles 

• o’^eadh. ndete we met a cafila, or caravan, of fifty 
•camels ‘ chr%ing opium and asafc&tida, and after g* 

• tedious strti^B^thro 11 ghirrunl; ru'ichdc; Ai >•* on the . 

sixth JanmiryT^Ns^n^* j A* y 

Anar consists qf^a" fort! ^xt^dibuses. '• It Is 
important aS being, the 'placd (wl^dre the trade* route 
from Bandar Abbas tp,/Yez4 jops 4le*Kirman rtmte. 
This route, called the Si»k|*eff* Ib/psmjan route, was 
described as. beinapjWallyJ^e road running alongithe 
bedsJpf streMfS^about^leniy days’ march, and prg- 
withdimel fodder alonifUs yhofe length. 

- Here Ifwas waited on by a* deputation of distressed N 
iradesmlk and agriculturists, who deposed that they \ 
- had b$en driven from their native homes in Shahri- 
’ BaMg*- by the‘*rapacity of the governor there. I do 
, noWknow what idea they had of my power to h^lp 
thA, but they begged me to represent the matter 
to fee governor of Yezd. I pointed out that it 
was alone of his business, Shahri-Babeg belonging to 
thkjpro vince of Shiraz, but I undertook to. deliver any . 
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* Corruption of Shahr-i-Baghi, ^garden city.” 
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SEXTANT CAPSIZED. 



letter they might', write, which I duly performed, with 
the ^results one usually gets for meddling in other 

^pgfSf^^s. 

Both in. ■ M'jui. r '--r\ ^v ' per .c•\aj 

I -think they were asnmle fog^ Theii>irr< : > 

pressible-curiosity annoyed me exceedingly while I 
was taking ''observations, but they got a ridiculous 
fright once. Thetsun was very low. and I had afeeht** 
•«*.to lie on my back to see its reflection in the •mje*S'j^.'» 
J ■’Was in this-p^sitiotj. waiting for'the sun to cfinlwrmrn 
behind the clotrds. When it did emerge/ JFPejjjfchiy 
seized the sextant' ^nd presented it, as tl|ry v th&ught,* 
'■straight at: them,^ On which they disper&df 4 ft*horror** 
We had a kiugitftoo, at an k)ipetuoii:y«uth, the son •• 
oF the dalan*dar-. h^io fsma Vf^jf00^odf ■ IggS; etc. 
|fe coiitma:;ncc;dWlm 0 \p^'.,Ghulaiashah for payment. 
Ghulanishali vjas^ti^refccRing <he instruments,' and the 
youtla s observations' i|m jpingt^jpg as follo’&s : “ Now 
then, chyme tvliaVVoit'Bl^ime. I’m in a great hurry! 
Oh ! but there* is neithef’sfi except in 

God ! "—this bn his eye caroling tke^^'mil . “ You , 

Owe me three brans*, ahcT this is only twcTOftd a '‘half. . 
v Oh! merciful Lord ! "—this as a large mdfiyvas-un- 
% rolled. r 

Next day it Snowed hard’, bur after twelve ^urf in ’ 
the saddle we reached Kinnanshahmi^ where altfew * 
^soldiers levied black mail on caravans for proteqjfng 
the route. We were exempt, our mules being kn Jwn 
to. belong to the Za’bit of Bahramabad., ilewd the 
muleteer carelessly capsized the box containii^J/the 
^sextant, artificial horizon, etc., and I was muchfdjs- 
, mayed .at finding them all in a chaotic heap. '-If© 
harm was done except to'two plates which v?e carried, 
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more as a guarantee of our respectability than for use. 
The road here is a steady descent to Yezd^anotliej; 
twelve hours brought us to the village ezd, 

and* vill aflaaji-baffan to thicke a^along t herroufe Xt T e 


al a pleasant 

evening with the host,’"who was a most intelligent 
fellow, asked innumerable questions, and-4ri'ally, pos ! 'ng 
ygith, 'his head one side and looking f nxedly at me, 
sai$, f^ow your loftiness in place has made nitany 
joiimfe^, and seen many countries. Have you ever 
‘‘seen any^%untry like Persia ? ” A mUrtftur of gratifi¬ 
cation ivenly-ound our little circle, as I assured him 
i^ith fervour mat I never had. 

Next morning, sopn after starting^ w;:,"sayv our 
destination. : 5« : V- -''mortant iplty of ! 

Yezd lay in the latvdr4ancA^^'q|clnn|f'right 'across 
the horizon, Its lofty miparete ^|g|ited innumerable, 
and it was years since wq had sjan’ a city nearly so 
•large and important. Withojiy Exaggeration .|jhe 
approach to Yezd i ^ v&rv f^e and' impassive. Ypu 

over the dat plain, and 



\ 



see.its Jfhdle si 
ribthinjf intoi'nlfits the view. 

I, had bjbcured from the. .chapar khana," a showy 
"but idcfifajjiy vicious horse, and Ghulamshah, Meshedi, 
^nlky# rode cheerily on ahead through apparently 
■mterdijifiable winding streets, and finally landed in a 
. large'^aravanserai, which led off from one of the main:, 
bazaars. 

I wis, not at all well treated by the authorities of . 
Yezd.in spite of a letter of introduction from the 
Wa.kil|ti-Mulk which the surbaz duly delivered, but 
the effect of which was I suspect counteracted by the 
> letter from the distressed people of Anati' 
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The governor sent for me the next day,' and I went 
and waited in an ante-chamber for an hour or more ; 
bid he 1?^ just gone into his ante-room.or private 

leavi seeing him. 

He sent after 'le tin*; next 

dly. 1 went again, but after waiving half an hour- I. 
sent him alfSjngry message, which I do not supposfe he 
ever got, and madtj up my mind to see aii there \jsas 
y*. be sddn by my own resources. r * j 

I missed very much the courtesy of the go^pftior of 
Kirmao and -ms genial associates, but thaph'.I was 
often hooted at: in the streets, and more t!r#n oifce Had 
^stones | thrown 'at frie,, I -nfanaged to see ^£li there was#, 
to be seen., Nfit’beiitg ableao get inp$pbi ; .re society 
•I frateirnised wi|h sueh^a l l%j^c ftiiJ<^ jfSff'ndfdund much 
edification an Intelligent drug-seller, 

whose stock: S in-tf;^y^ tonsisted in an extraordinary 
assortment .of brt|<eif-uD 1 bay^.pf unrecognisable plants 
e and' variogs stft^grsiikfeg powders. I was much 
annoyed by the fdimtica/lfatue peophy V Young 
students would come arid atlfhe aricf*(kclakn for hour.s . 
ala time on nice ‘iheolSgical. points, ancr^gjpantt^es oi 
. - little t»oys:\W)uld at*ond moment be beggingd’or inctoey" ’ 
with outstretched arms, and the next shoutjtef at they"’ 
top of their voices the “izan,” or call, to prayer^ 
second man or boy was a Syed, and 1 never so 
tired of MuhafiVniad’s family in my life. Again, fmys- 
terious men would wake me up in the dead of fight, 
and, after exasperating me to the utmost by injgspiiin- 
able pledges to secrecy, would produce a bd®full of 
pebbles, bits, of copper ore, lead, etc., and sa^f they 
had found them, and ask what' they were worth, fc 


being always under the' impression that they were gold 
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ore. Sometimes one of the party would beckon me , 
out of the room, and point through the crack; in, the 
door«qt ,one of my selfdnvited^^^^<^inf6rm’'^^ 

of imn^nse^vai! 

• Onl man, who never appeared in person*. sent num¬ 
ber^ p\ urgent messages for me to come and dine with 
l«Wa)Vays stipulating that 1 should jgo^ at night-time 
> lest i thl^people should see me. This invitation I. 
invariabtyvNfidused, and have no doubt 1 should 

have b^n fefdered had 1 accepted, just before T 
arrived, the iLijing Gabr -merchant -had been riddled 
$th buliel-^nfeacked to pieces Ibr nmhpg- eise than . 
hot being a. musjttifo. people 'related' wip a . 

Sort of pride, Us cxfifet-r;';- .. >w rdig4#|s, they n'cre. 
The governor, however,,took sVimV^ight measur^y to 
stop this; for though in the cas^fettmlntiop^ n0 
punishment had been inflicted mfcn had recently 
been beheaded for a riot Hii • which several sitpilar 
murders iiad beenj^Slftih^/ 

' Yezd feat's e^T mark of a thriving business pldce. 
.and mi|ht I.$ffihk be called, the Manchester ©TPernar 
''Its chief inSustry is silk weaving, and next r( perhaps, in 
i.mpoijfanc^is opium growing, 

« Yezdjdf surrounded by villages, the. main- part of 
whosetfudustry is growing tut or mulberry trees lor 
feedinj silkworms,, and in addition to' this, large- 
of silk are brought here from Meshed 
to be woven. I went into many of the 
>ries, the finest of which, as at Kirm^i, 
to the governor. They were fine, clean, 
;ms rooms, some containing seyenty looms all 
ofensv The chief patterns were broad 

» A A 


quantii 
and 
manu; 

' beipng? 


busily wofking. 


mm' 
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the gabrs. 



brilliant. The, trade is mostly tn the hands c| 
six to seven- thousand Gabrs or Persians who |jf 
adopted Islaife. ' Onfe man, a frequent visitg^h 
always brought, his poor idiot brother, p^pidP 
pipring me to cure, him, owned more tnjpi a>^<. 
camels, wk? ca^ goods between l 

hAbLas; twenty^g*#; Jjfeff 

Gab^ore brijid Us 

had a school toYhedJW* Zanc!;>ncl Fazand dan 
1 noticed herse goi^^rmous globular bdet-root. 
diameter o%>'ne W'M uu& the breadth d£a |age 
Illustrated Londm'^^ and 1 procured an 
ofdtlxl .seed,*'' 

'A/ peculiarfeature^_al^tet Yezd nl^he nun 
la ge, tanks far below J;he surface oi thep||md.' 
^Ere neatly, dom^d in, and approached by %ng 
/of steps. Asa many of the houses are forfbel 
level of the street, and are approached by sim*^ 
flights of steps. After leaving \ezd, I ciossecl J 
. ten miles north' the very extensive remains of 
; Yezd buried in sand ; and it appeared reason 
think that present Yezd was gradually beinjj 
but the process was so slow, if indeed it was g| 

- -. yrf *' 1 - * y* ' r> ~ M 

* It came up refine shrub itt England, all top and n 
speak oL * ' ; *' v 






ve me any information on 
though they seemed interested in my coi 
On the 14 th our gallant soldier took Jiia lea 
’-s . - - 'my last a v( 

excha^^* his wiry' wh^SiRJfse, thus gaining 
epd -tilth which he had accompanied me. The 
slvahji ?s we named the horse, was a Igood willing 
beast,firv3- came into Baghdad as freshes he left Kir- 
tnan. '-aATso to-day, to our great satisfjfction, we-found 
us to Ispahan, and* joy fillip coiftmenced' 
• padc/n^i .up% Yezd is a very thriving Money-making 


jp 


- P iace ’ bm 
. whose p 


rom pleasant fop.a .solitary European, 
jfi^Kthe local at^hontteSr ignore. In our " 
new caravan ..\Vlu£ jot good twtte and corn • 
panionable ihuieU:Jrl»*-4wtl Had for s eur tn 
companion -the, celebrtifed HajL-^tirchee, or.Hajj the 
muleteer, vhp,| together with his^Mksq, rfoerits e fresh 
chapter. $ , — 




Worst feci. 






CHAPTER XV. 
Yezd to Ispahan. 


The iiaii. and his horse.—Out nw caravan.™A stirring 
Desertion t>> the muleteer--Disaster to the 


jLa 


i'Jirmed.'—Night inarch back to 


op 


ter.—*, 


The 


Bible 


*> Baji at hom^™Maibut.—The weaver’s heard 

explained.. Minimi n/uevmoineters at mghtv 

Warmer weather.- ..company with 

ties ahead. -§i:o.ved i-p.--Ivfelberries anchjjeg|rds a diet - 

T’liermoifSetei - dih’ranhgit^ T . ' s§h * r! ' / 

to deceive..p* «pnSecj«cs^—Hin„es* 

across the l^m,£alfevA-More n*gnt marc f nngy- Hin 0 e 

vbsets tKe.UitcKai-e^li^wl; on the Ispahan river A 
some finish.--- ' : , - : ^Meet a wl|^an.™Bass beer. 

J : C 'nul l' X ; :'^ fhr MajiV. bu-ly figure and 

! ; round jovial taking a ni.w.g 

to hiL Bustling, hearty, Jftd an indefinable traveller, 


he-4as: one ofUe^hoijest men in Persia,gW the 
English standard U Honesty. He had a »|ors^ too, ^ 
on "which he had seven times ridden to h%fck»-and J 


bach, a great' bony, vicious animal that .‘co 
<y to >j miles,, an hour from sunrise tp sunstf 
made the arrangements for me, and though ft 
first day’s experience I argued the worst 
results, ' r we all, with the exception of an o 
“swap,” landed safely in Baghdad. We 
mute? and a larn'e^donkey, a horse for 
which ^afterwards became celebrated under the nar 

of “ Hinges,” while I rode the “ Padishah.” 
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GALLOP. 





Yezd for as we hoped the last time, h^ed^rfhe 

costs'*and 

,fegym>rse. P v 

f ,." i>n leaving Yezd we passed through sandv culti- 
V JL ground and numerous villages;. I had beep- 

* lauding at the Hiiji’.s ■multifarious isaddle-bags and 

•♦IgarpJ^s-, and asking him how he proposed to get an 

* -jr' he wast'd to canter, when he gave a tremenddu^, 

b’eliJv^.anl^ el ^ at full gall course followed 

su jf had a stirring galfp|o of about a mile, j 

How ;he d3fcv e r kept,all M ... ds together, i coukf 
never mosl Marcus sigh|. 

’sometimes .op one 4>"art ol lhjs ^hb^d, sort^-mc., on 
another, amis and Megs, co&^Jarts apd bun.tits 
flying about and banging^botitFhim in. all dil utions, 
while thp old, horse pomidpet-knl^ig ' iir a way that can 
only b^'tikenedtojte^^s' iuiir teen-pun Ate mire, ,n . 
. Mark f waip jpi>^ 

Am EQ;#mnaccident occurred ^hicf gave me more 
■\0 at the time than ft need have- done, had 
Jh'bw really unimportant it Vast' * We waited 
5 r gallop to allow the 'mules to come up, and 
hey’ arrived found the muleteer., absent and the 
e in charge of a young hoy only about the size 
ilamshah. I was told that the muleteer was 
st behind, but we never saw him Again. 

Muhammad was a ruddy-faced, broad- 
shdu^ered, sturdy young fellow*, .very willing, good- 
• na^urnd, and anxious to be of any use „he could. 1 ut 
1 -iA 'wris.;: nof sfroncr enough to put a crooked load 


annoy: 
I kiiov 





DISASTER TO THE CHRONOMETER 


straight, and the mules were fresh, continually stam- 
4 p^dine a.ijd shifting their loads. The result was whig; 
1 'inight H^ve foreseen. The mule with the chrono- 
jv-ter Uj.J, p\>‘. irighteneu. i 

eventually f ’tva^ 

but that was no use; we all jumped off our horst^, 
after about half an hour got things straight. So ifany 
gpassers-by had collected that I did not like 
the box, which' • contained also my bag of n$&ndy,. 
and I hoped, for the best, knowing how easily, it, 
vnxs padded but. I could think of not Ju^Wie ail 
'the' rest of the' journey. It seemed mi#rat>lf, after - 
hundreds of miles of really difficult trav^fl'ih^tb- come* 1 
\to grief in this \y a y. > , ' '' ^ J 

When i-'b ri. od at I opened'* 
the box, an heartfreaily*%eemea%o sink down 

when i found The fafthftypld chronometer stopped. . 

The Haji sympk^j^d with my, distress in the 
kindest tnahftew andbjk^^n I proposed ^tp go back to 
Yezd that nigjjit to take a tfres-li^set of observations in 
the same :place.as I haci\^.lervm*fe^orer he volun¬ 
teered to accompany me* 

It was .piercing cpld-, pitch dark, and the^ai! drove 
in our faces,«and* I was tired and dispirited. TWe. gftf 
to Yezd by daylight, however, to the surprise pf, our' 
friend the druggist, and I re-sferted the chronqn|eter 
and took a long and very careful series of sight^ and 
we started back again hopeful, and reached’Jrlim- 
irjetaj?ad for 'the second time, after nearly thjjjjy-spc 
hours’ consecutive travelling under very difficult 
circum|tan£es. , r *'' T 

l often wondered'how Ghiilamshah, who 
a youngster, stood such, marches as‘this, aneb tnaffy 
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others still longer we had to make after-wards but 
-I never saw him tired, and after the ong^S^coceS: 
march he would unpack the instrument|/cobk too 

—thing 



er, etc. 

^llPP 

%jfs horse at 




never omit .. , _ _ 

Maibut, for 

il5 mu sct « —^e§ ours in a shambling. 
8f3fr r. Here he was enthusiastically .received into, 
4,etom of his family, after a long jouVney, ana hart#- 

• theInhabitants crowded round him r i'whne he good ; 

P hmirWdly shouted at them to gef .away and not | 
He !,ft me snugly, galled 
ciaoa&n®. and went off to his own house, hafm^ .« 
iSSfa that I would reinain one day, 

mome anu i% ith him - ' • r , ,/ 

, 4 ; Maibutfis^village of one thous. a .j 

' houses, a^|»erabifSSe of^ nvalhei^ jls*, 
a manufactory of “ zeyhs,” pr\t|Oi^ cpt^ P-- - ' 
coarse pottery .The f^ranwhde 

we were here^eihg carrie^wo men m two oulky 

having hin hect or- 
ything is aiifeblemu^houl^j 
Is all of tKe sate,yraater,al., I nou-U 
the gardens, which'.,ware very hy, 
thinner towards the top, mu ou 
U he same principle as joose macks ai 
ps of our prison walll* i.e., to make 
ale them. In watching the safar¬ 
is, or cotton carpets, we saw a |d ■ 
ie biblical weaver’sbeam. UMkbl* 
wood round which th^et fejwiyid by a 


wood rouna wnicu m* - 71 — ~.v. ’ ' . 

. ,,,.,.,.,-bar-libe arrangement t* *»• TJ**“ 

**H>1 the largest trees in the country, am. 


t 


iai 





3 Co MORE S YE OS. 

very few capable of supplying such timber except 
the plane trees, which are few and far between. 
nMiT%hah was -amused at the keeper of the 
chapar bought 

more than regiilation ewnjwft^^aJGch'' nose, fnv" * 
led to his being mistaken for my slave. Th‘ 
rnometyr here was roB° in the sun, and 35'- at 
■'.with a slight fft^fe With reference to the lakh 
minimum thermometer at night, I may mei 



fight* 

g the 
hr ‘afr 


absurd incident' that took place about a fotiMgl- 


selee 


^ace ftr 

ose it to the 

' • 

curious, ; 
flit it in such a 
;v I could not 


$ftl'a?. It was always necessary to 
the the'rnipmeter. which should fairly 
k air, be safeTrom proving cats, and 
natives. And on this dc cagjpg I 
’'singularly safe«place, that'mtlF^m'ornl 
find it at all, and eVbmrally had Jo leave without it. 

We went ahd hl|j jLpduntifui luijchwith the Haji, 
who treated us. with^maerous hospitality. I should 
think his hdusq, which c6rjfesnpnded- in some way to 
that of a counfry farmeA^r^^%|'\yeJl filled with,, 
good things; but now, on the returnSj^i'^ master, 
the fatted palf was killed, and great were thl 
The pefegle, seemed a peaceful, contenl 
munity; old men sitting out in the sun 
picking cotton, others better off appeared to\f>en<* 

■v. their time in Smoking outside the masjid, whip tlw^l 
^.able-bodied made carpets and pots, cultivate® their ‘ 

• mulberries, and the women cooked the dinner Hound 
etc! 

. W^were not wpdfoe of the Syeds. One oilman 
forcedihirnself room three tidies, in jspL. a 

being put out tofctbly% Ghulamshah? hpd #ould^- ' ^ 






WARMER WEATHER. 


me by the coat and grin in my face, saying simply. 

Money, money.” When remonstrated 
indignantly, “ But I’m a Syed ! ’' .. f 

£ --When i ffia anted next m orn ing. J fourteen old 

expecting 

.^Sp^iderable present * lost all patience, and abused 
tee,fV r oundly ; saying I had not come all this way to 
*thrj|raway money on idle Jews who dressdcT theme 
sely|s in green turbans, and j^yfaned the holy 

' naineS^-yed. '. s 

.> I Itave^ity'gotten to mention the fauifeie son ol -the. 
..flcjji, \^lio lid fer hours decanting chopped stpaw'IVoriy 
one of Irts little boots into ( othfer, with a sup r- ' 
'fiatural gray ilk. and importaifPe »of manner. H<?' 
thnuirht he. ^^^Miinoadno bftrfe€ .as he had ofteiH. 


After leaving MaibuP they ^an^.e of snow covered 
hills which had. fringed oui^tsi^te so’ .tar ended, and 
the temperature 4ecame 'mij^Whrmer. 

■ ;<|pd caravan ferai ot Arja-^ 

five* that, the underground 
ai^r^ contained dine Osh ten 
;er iflviugly plaths past the 
ammad, Zehrat, and Shuin- 
: clfapar khana of Aghd, 
olite dalan-dar. The Haji 
lit to compietc his domestic 
i up here, and was joyfully 
He was a tftost g^erbus 
eapa^jottS pockets\fuW of 
all yoiriylpr any ofje. who 
T@iSa|kr now became 
ad Hal ;a . result flies and 


,Tb' 









DIFFICULTIES AHEAD. 


mosquitoes, and there were a. few small date-trees and 
.wheat in ear. * 

Next ct'ay, we went on to Nou Gumbaz. Here was 
a very 1ar<\ratev& ,i o£x amels from .it the 


P'S 


.told me,truly. XI 


we had seen before. They ayere worked nine i 
djjm year, and were shorn once a year, and then g; 


r £M* . 

n • -* 


I 


rw 


together sounded 


^ X’ney \9fere all fed on cotton seed, and the 1 cryf} 
noise of so/nany feediui 
on thenas&ll njgfl air. 

-y, waJ a*lso an old watch*- tower buili^efere -the-h 

caravanserai.. In old times watclnnC^ dped? to ke<|p 
V'guard - against 'marauding hordes of BalMris,%ho. plfrifc; 
iifrorn beyond the,' ‘1,0 'other people, iggR^'able deserts, : 
Aon the ; east. Qhulamsha]3i,.#ai| 4 gl^ ! n^* pleased at the ■ 

is fellow-countrymen’■ 
sia ns;: '4 . 

vfery strong on the very 
k ay—six tomans per annum 
nimbi .next time he ■ 
a Rus^n^ b|jbject. We 
' iPt-W 


wfiat.-.A-' 

mp 


:ma 

* t 


continual eyrd^ces, or 
had created ampn>^ ; th 
The Haji to-nigjj; 
'heavy taxejs he had t 
, per mule—and-had -ma- 
went to TifliS’* to - becor 



parted with him .here, as he went otfM^jjdT'jiortli to 
l'feheran," ahd*I brsinched to the west for Isp^Hcm..*. 

We bid the good Haji God-speed next may, ',am 
started cm our comparatively lonely march. felt 

fhe loss of his,gheery conversation very much. 

Over, there waS no defined track on our route, 
"caravanserais, and 1 felt certain misgivings 
tahi q|$| the' ■Caravan (for it was evidently all 
shOulders) acro§s,*-.a,s I had heard much o 
being^osWn spj^drift^. 

; / very u ncomfo^abl 



'lore 7 
ran^v, 
abotit 
m mf 
eople 


The first 


hard the wfiole march, and the mu4e 
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scattered all over the country. However, we reached 
Fudaz at last, persuaded some people to Utpv-ou; MF 
their house for a consideration, and, made/ourselves 
'over; a ,apn d fire. I n m..;« feh l tf<m < ffliat I was 
1 . in 'Tjy x «^' , ^,^rireTman of green 
<J|ry wood, winch gives no heat, splits, bursts, and 
$!b$j?but: of the fireplace with astounding reports. 
f Tt'le next morning, January 23rd, we were’Snowed,) 
up, aid could with difficulty open th^tloqr. We got '" 
*out ; fta j i ^ev er. but any observat ions w^re otWapf the, f 
yquestic 

Pp’daz ^ small village of mulberry gardens,'and^i 
the "people tWe covered with ...white sores, which , 
they attribufecnt^ ,their living in .the winter cm mul-V 
.' •berries and dates.They .brought^, 

found the stuffed skib i; of a rejnarlpafely fine wade and 
brown wolf, for ’,the exliibiti^fj r>l whifh the shooter 
asked for bakshish, which- pi^iiiingly gave, for the 
poor fellow must? tinve sat jii the cold a good many > 
eights before he, |he successful shot. The *■>^ 

people ' The cattle wtjre 

. ail o'v;fi|^fefcK>]ed, and had plenty, of fodder; while J| 


occupation was spinning wool or weaving 
ratten ts. 

on march at half-past nine, but I could not 
help ^eling in rather a ridiculous position. Here I 
^ Va*s ,\%th five mules—one badly lame—and a lamd. 
donkey, and for my companions two -boys, neither 
6 ver eighteen, if as much. Muhammad cdftaitd'/pro.- 
fessedVo know i.he,road, but it ,app*saijed that rfeicl 
finly ^jen over ^t twice. I knew c^jt, t^Jdcept 

i; ,i ii swiicfi ' ■ ■ a winding vai^p|hat-'\ve were 
six' tlfikismra ^et above the sea, arid had made two 
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thousand of .that in the last stage; and that if we 
c&H&incte'l Rising two tlx .-usand feet per day, and .it 
continueift' snowing, we should find some difficulty in 
getting tl\ '-mg. ^jj*v 

We . stumSIea 1 the ,sr%’ 

. increased hourly. On either side whre hills 1 about 
iOtliree^iurtdred feet high, and the valley v/e. were ...gQiilg 
8?'up coiHainecl every few miles a snowed-up 
1- its 1icqpm'|pn$q*g walled enclosures of leaflets' mdk 
ben* 5 i«i»-!^L the villages were calleiL^^^haj;!,^ ' 
f% and ,J.' did »iot at first realize that the-^ffd meant 
M in needy circumstances. At jf, ffi- p.ipi* |h& 

• snow mercifully ^stopped, We uobsw'ti. level pi; hi. 

*? .Studded with .'ffiulberty pj-fels, and at l 

I p iu, camped in a stable,'at ap 

* apparently • de|erte;d v^fiage called |Todeshk. The’ ;i ; 
thermometer \Vas^8° SiffiteQ we camped, but went 

- Iff 

down to i8 J in the lifghl;, and evegyfhing in the cook¬ 
ing pots yas frozen' akdhard as stone. 1 got good, • 
/ dear observations.- of t fxala|i.c M the barometer 
> showed that .'we. had onM^seffi jhundred feet 
that- day, so- I ^egan to hope we high as 

was necessary. ' | W.' " 

j We foifnfi in the morning that ch^e were forty 
houses, and that two of the men could rep^I^fc | 

Ojur troubles were over for the present; die ‘Wathpr 
was milder, and we inarched' over a shiftg& plarty 
studded with plantations. J 

\v r e|begaii ascending the slopes->f a lofty ffang'i* of 
nfoap.^ains,. Va^ges, were numerous., always kwad and 
yfj^and oply inhabited,'a^far as uiu 

see, by . hmferd^'per^ and incon^i _o^,‘*np|jgpies 
few solemn diooched'crows, while d^e eVen^iny 'square 
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mud-walled enclosures rtf mulberry-trees became * 

exasperating from their continual iteration, ‘if? WaA 

late that night before we got into jpartip, dftd in the 

darkness we missed one anothea^adnost our way more 
.5# ' , 1 

ro .gyt lato the large 


than oped and 

' /mg village of Fishark. 



i noticed mat -We rode • 


through a large masjid, and was surprised ty find'll 
;»tnys^F welcomed most cordially, and -provided*with a 
■ J^e%ouse, swept and garnished, a 

‘ n<fcess$H&«. Muhahimad the : ■ iv '/for- J| 

tfard a^d' ntehfully explained that this >\%s his’ lj^>»se,^ 
thaf ’uis lh'f LS now u P on his native heath., ajad that® 

he hoped I skadd be comfortable, and' forgive any* 
^faults he had, ^itpirted on nr'ardh. Fifty willing f 
friends helped *1 _thanked Muha n 

■mad,'told him to be^jhre tpdkoad ,up §arly,xitld went 
, sound asleep without any^dinifcr. v 'V' 

’ Next day I todk£my morning 'sights,"''packed up the 
• kit, and sat expectant for nre h-ihleteer. 

' • After m e.Jliwent out 1 ato the street, V 
arid meeting *t v m^wiotV^.-lfrfecc^uised^ as having seen 
the pre>a^^4v/ht, I asked where yas ray muleteer. 

He ir^Jed, “ Oh, he’s gone to hisumcleV; 

'■m', "tf/Slf 1 said naturally, “ when i s he going to load 

b&p B r 

• v ’*, “ 6. said he coolly, “you’re not geipg Lo loici up 
; for tw or three days. Don’t you know it’s the Asiura, 

m 

is^civilky 
sick me into hM 
askeckp woiiidtoiffingly have k ■ 

-'"chgf^&tp' it was 7 inquired 

wherd thenni^l and sent a mhn to call the boy. 



^or fea%of ten days ? ” . ■ * 

** intensely disgusted; all thisxivility bqen 
r : ' L 1 " 1; ' ' yad\j^eri 

• Mf ' ‘ 


'X 

I 


Vi 

m 




0? 
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SRIUMPH ON :.ty PART. 


I 


at once. Then I inquired where the mules were, and 
found tlr^m locked up in a stable at the other end of 
the village 1 procured a guide to the house of the 
muleteer, Jy^ijharpm^^,welder brother, ap^J walked in, 
•and aftet; a tifc.i u 

e household, got the key, a thing like a wopdeft 
Rothj^r^|h, and got into the stable. While I ;®as 
^saddiif)<* |, ,my*horse, the people locket me in. iaut 1 
looks oh fehe|to^.door socket, and emerged still 
draft »'T^t<J^ : ' t|e mule-owner arrived, /V^^ kber, 
^Iuha^ibh<^l/:rk$]der brother, and he had W | j pS rh of*' 
Jnd:igna|^)tV4o ekpreSs on his ’violated iTdliseh'bid.jlnd 
^•fiisinanued'ktable'dpor. I stuck to raju^brht that the » 
.jbon’fr&ct expressly provided that, nqj^ts were* tb be? 

"^'Vhe row became 
Ihe.^ged 


^ e vuthorityhay^ox-press 
f general,, and - tbj? whole #^age;-assisted, 
i . mother was sef'bn-as a k4i resource. ?hut in vain. I 
.'I would .'give them a week if aslcedfcsopaer than they 
yshould chea| me -out of h.our. We were on the ^ 
Anarch at ->.i 5 -^.m., and diflU^^q^y-Wyee miles into,.., f 
| Ispahan by 2 pAn. next ckil 

Fisliafk.’is a healthy little village peixh^jivA^ampnJ^ 

' fine rocky yscenery oli the side of a lofty Wj^ifftain.. •.• ' t 
overlooking the broad plain in which .UpaJLm'.lies*W1 v 
The view was grand f'-m the immense regiotTwidilch •, 
the .eyb took in^but it had no peculiar .features.. JThe ‘ 3 
.ground^ sloped down to a bxoah brown green fplain f,: 
dot ten'' >. i.th many villa;, es, die smoke from the Jft>uses* 

J Z> JM t 


me 
jantly 


*bf,-wS:>':t|goin|f slight up in the still air remini»d 
bt.rs^.jT,a lJ y, i^atHr's' yr sand-spo^s| ,a.pd ple%u 


contrast .:tt»*%iia#^ilr we -were now^ Ijre a^ lng wi|^jj 
recollectic as of the burning aery c^^P^flLekrai.' 
Across the broad valley rose anl^ $fc^f|pr'i&%e of 







far up the valley to the 
iter, which turned out to 
the Ispahan river losii 
down the mountain, and 


right we saw*/, 
out to be tly‘‘Sha>l'fe$w 
osing itself. We 
— i and sorted along 

Muhammad, wl\a\fctl«*uben reduced to' t6a.rs by tin 
abifemg I had given him, and All AkbeP'^>ore' • n 4 *"* 
rhaE 


mountains, an-’ 1 
a shimmer of w 
lakes caused b] 
picked our :yay„ 


^stopped for a smoke at a village-icaUed WJttd.n, 

at sonte. time in the night, and start* 

■ > '• ' *•***. „ • , ... 

< 4 ur fym /iMjhe pitch da/Kness, until ^ 

-i slao^^t--us \h.«t we had not mad< 

y, , . Ispahan fey bVore us, and leading 

:: •' femWhah fapct r^ntered on ahead, knowing that Ou;|L 

..v^'-foi’ a.^eek- at the. emit 

Km .. '•*’ - v ■ dWfo, 
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yrs^'^uld h|vt 

of two days’ march. ’I hem h: nothing fine in the ap 
proaui to Ispahan from t|^*east, ;^s the. traveller has 
to go thrcjugfe at l|ast ten mitles of ruiried mud houses, g 
which are bn slightly higlied’ground than the inhabited 
mpart ol the :i . ^ 

'v VVe had. spq|U3iK lntei%tfc.«tlt getting to Ispahan, for 
4-orn, th#fc?';aji»«%ild telegraph to, know. how. our Balu- i 
> .chi^ 'v^^bgot on, and we could also, telegraph to Lon 
T&fedon lor sinews of war. While cabtetinfg along the 
' ' ” plain, Ghulamshah had the most pronounced 

and fndeniablb spill I ever saw. He,.was, as Oave 
'* said, |iding ■*' Id ingest a horse so called from 

fng apparently an extra joint in the right forelgpkdeh 
^„oL«him to stumble. When hej ^ugl lt 

^cmv time in a *'■ ,ri '>[y^^P^^'lv«' J d 
|tL^*was an untiring ’bi'Jf? and never 
l®^^b-day, perhaps reflecting that it 


cabsed 

had alyay of 
ltkeJt$sailor 
Tffm^thoiA 
actual*® 


r m&i JW': 




MEET A WHITE MAN. 


ahead whefo I lizard a scramble and a thump, and look- 
ing round saw tl\e l^itcka, describe a sorirer- 

up rb'- 

g|bund wlA/lus nose for a minutS, fell heavily on hjs 
sllf|r' tf : ^^one was hurt, and we rode on through 
|idvanij^^kel^\\iidch, svvarmed with wild fowl, 1 
* Sdwa wf. fe fltj pfo enter fields, eachf;eid cottt.r^ing- 
% kit ge^a^i^l&lpdwer, round or square, ah,d pa^efed in 
• y Igaudy colours. These v.-^fcb pigeon 

i|mses. ^Mcr 4bnt we got among a net^ork ^f djSep 
Sinaia, warns, mu- awkward plank tforidgyr to eryss. 

4 'rtien cantq a iliost ^appointing. ,zyf vexatidus•part 
M the ride. When %e fowrd^thJflirst houses Were 
|ruined, we .maae|tip ; »ouf tMpds for a mile or so,-as we 
, 'had found this' ; a£’KjiHman. / J$ttt who. could be prepared 
/for eleven miles ? Again dur goal was,the English tale- 
'^raph office ;-.atyj we did not. know that this %as not in 
; "Ispahan at aife but in the|J\rrmptqn' 'suburb of. Julfa, 
right the other side of the fbwn ancrhiqro*s\ the 'river... 
However, we ro4e on and cn. At last^-jj^^is 4 was" 
beginning'’ tb despair, and Ghulamshah lmdvl^cled 
me my KabiilUita *' full of cold meat and oniolSfe IXSaw 
an Englishman in riding boots, svwnginga big hu^mrig- 
crop, an|| folloM ? #i by four clogs. 1..need not detaif the 

in ter view,,-.it is enough to say, tharfh about tenmijautes 
the tirqd hor^tis were stabled, Ghulamshah install d in 
tin ' seate( l at - a table with alearty 

ErfgHj^iuncii^an'd a Ddfttle of Bas|;,...l*^eiy §ent lor in 
hondur bf'Tnl »bccasion bfc my newjrfrife >d* Fill in; 


Kabulima, a covered copper "Vessel 


































'■ Ispahan, 

•; 

^aa : .i»wjj $' ^ ie Custoi 

•,..j*m.2nd ¥ezd.destruction IT 9 e AS $i 
'fj%^li ak ing mi*arets.—The governor—I 
bridgfeNj’ersian carpets.—.pha. Its che 
'^hfe*A^iaiiff---|lartina fo ‘' Baghdad,- 
a Get .ififw -groom.—St#rt,fr )r u " > — 

, no u^pvic^gl,: 

O'M.. sj^p^cl. at 

;Hak and the 1 ^ 1 }| 

—Terrible' ; ki “' 

$L eavy*'snow;^®i^|kAii<f ? th^ 
y heat fr$m K irraans h Ihm 
, Hadi iur^R-cttv a'tri|m^^-Mffial 
.*"^ ISarrovv dScapepf fatMag^p fam 


Kirin anshahan #C i $ 

|drrfvdier^ cloo,i^— AttempUo |paii 

■ 1 J - • ts us find returns' 

2 j£liaget>£ f^ u *3ei?kV -I%h1 
v .-grateful <jjjp£thalmic patients, 
tenhoinefen* tfelow* 4 z6{p.-—Durr> Kokah — 

' tktgpies' jwiiament.—Caravan o^j 
•A jpiserable march to Khomain.— 
Ities ..as an aihateur cbarvadar.—-j 
er.—We reaclt KLomain. 

3 ' \ ' '• 

during which to my great 
man in j^e Accurate black, 
n dropped ip ^.s if it .was 
in the worlclp we went 
where by tlu.’^WWtesy of 
ndent. I was gabled to 
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ISPAHAN AND YF.ZD. 


i 



*.-my friends at Jask, and the tent was burnt where it 
lay*'sb UsSjot to bring infection into the station. 

On retiu'ning to the-housd at an If-past four we found 

' ' ,P,Vi ^ ! 

0 matter, they had taken the somew|lt' 
pHjBk^u, iknd of bringing the customs officer Mi th 
/jjS^^Mrater' »ad rak ieiv so 'Mty trouble? X|ff% 

. wo^^ave 1 >e<:a xntd *& &&) ( -\^g§ ] 1 n G 

was.an aliu-] p , 

M$gm a e fu%^v? 

/. gine, di e, whole Jpie, dbb 
|ttjiiles fmipty-handed. *'■■■' * 

%£& l was glad to get 'of* mt'i'fiesavj 
ofilnoieskins, raid Appear on% 112 

.obcbllar and dechnt clothes. If 
Lite in Ispahan, or 

Jijulfa was ve:ty .pleasa?it. igipj M fl f fr, 
k.' of my Hd -enemy dysentery, IaK 
one ’or mbffr of the EuropeajfPl 
the si«lffs.^and were most ho^BrnH 
English ^rgj^ian and , 1 ^. ^ 

" the Roya^ I^ngifieers, who work'd the telegra; 
a German su perintendent. J 

J ust as ^zcI ^vk .me.the idea .d" being a | 

go-ahead p^^fTo Ispahan k-. ' 

a' crumbling rich old town. I havtf 
the great number of ruined houses, rfnaHh^gp 
worthy of note was the nuniber of lofty* 5 rWdi-budt 


eniao 


h riving 










CHFJtiL Siri/J\r 


bazaars now deserted' and partly in ruins. TJ^y jvg-r 
two storeys high, and of w^I-made, v’ell-bifsnt brief: 
which looked so new that A puzzled co.knov 
whether iho 'bw^^s h^ o 

srof the tovyd I 

'/e rode tiier^ on| 
as that a‘read/ ^eset?CTK*S| 
!«. with a. tankfin tl'.e y.iddlt 
psffcnd. Near the biff, vv as 
a iotty ■R_-eeptiott-hnlt-j ‘ ft dfi^; War tbie . water sb' thajj 
, theirrdiei'bfts coufe hfe^eiy|were twenty tail pillar yj 
"their ^d<fljS?gja£i<. the fluty indicated, by 
:iatn,e Cheh'il c:; ” . \ 'h&''\fiW ars )' ' The iu.il wa| 

•:» * ,l • JBP&fl a very ragged •.-pet. 
whfeh. years', old ' Such of tha 

out showed ija to bey the 
■ • W- 'whom the nobler, of idd'yne 

houses with mirjvrs "the 
wa its *v ' ictures, puif&edfF believe, 

dh the blaster of the wall,—hunting scen^ay be&queting 
scenes, and court scenes. The colo,iai^ IV ' 'f^yery rich, 
but the latitudes anl ’tlw s tytp'resf«6fi.s wCTjflwi'y quaint. 
Some were unmistakably Venetian ? 

Gu o i ds *^pgt^ -^’golden cars and grading furious* 
horses yaapetrips of blue ribbon, wh:cii erved at once 
for traHcs and reins. 




372 THE GOVEA^OR. 

\ On 'living the palace we - went to see the two 
shaking Jninarets, which a^e .curiosities of almost world- 
yari^ypa^rick 111^1, 

y^HpjjlKjp lielSth and survey .the country ; this setmfid 
iy .^sit of h ^ od 1-y - Tich n. 

.#, "- : aosi me w iU •break s'6ihi* day on 

’•dr.!.>; minarets. Thdjfe/ha - ■■ the 

/ ,f hfdrin<;.e, the Shadow of - : He "’keeps eon 

Plpearance which al’first 4gn|kip ridiculous enbugh.but 
k. with t-tnv* Ipse^fits absuraity^Me is a violent,atheist,. 

. and sometime--. horrifies t«|p5y padre h?re, A fine 
* Vroad river rims betwbenfeMPa ai h 1< I 'mahan;...^Bickas 
■ 'crossed by four or five goSpr.. Vidgss. One hew 
& bridge is an especially aj^^vcfelM'. be; 

f ceh^idereci^v/ell-built . bi;idy 

bed is occupied by. colonies" • 

in- th- - n.!.hp;tyr -n are 'eif * 

^lhis systeAo^' washing will so ^p ^Piio 'lortgetEti use" 
in Persia. Shy 'two things that caused PersianJWpets 
to be esto^tea dyere the lasting quality of their dyes 
.and the imrfeafe ai^^itikjw&^atujrit of their patterns. 

' blow cheap European dyes ' are**^S|^Mfet^-the re¬ 
motest villages of tlie country, and European Patt erns 
are being everywhere introduced, witness! jffli coach’ - 
and four at Kirman. The red and yellow ccdfnjrs of 
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Ik :''''"’" T '' ^ JT*> ?*?Vr> $"M 

all Persian carpet. 3 - lMuldv nowadays be tested by***" j 
wetting the handbftrcbi^ and rubbing the co| >ttr hafch 
The old-fashioned “runashkf fed, the “ zarili ’ 1 yellow, 1 

and the ns, ^ 

! .o ^ . i:;rs amrstr 

witht-a row of frees r side ot the : sue.. .» 

'I'l* <:• cheap!i- ■ ; • % 

bread ''■due, < :.;• , •.:'■! “is, and they are very 


fKflVWHtbwer' on lift ieliurcli. and 
^.fopfeoriths against th^itTJst~d*^er- 
'M{ ip on the s^fftjSgiOuntl as*S^ 
ll%arrfei ab«mt thg# <jfrg-staffs, viz.,' 
•ould then be highty. tfiantlie churches 

x girls are 

aSp^lf«®e young, but rapidly W 
ghinly when ni? tried. Many families 


a yellow flower from Kl.orasan. 


The Golden. 



; 












STARTING FOR' ^A.GHDAD. 

v-i\ ♦ 

)n or two employed clerk,s s in a bank or 
j!s house in India, yfhp, such is the cheapness 
can keep the family by remitting a portion pf 


was two forhJBB 

iSf£jMb?rd, antlfof which I took seed to EimfeMBt 
r took,one 4abbage with 'ns, aud,..ate. : oikit forffln 
b, when mytbors'e got at it in pighg|yid • jpoilt 

senjoyment#! it. l '' dm ! 

|Jiad be^^doubtful which 

^•IspahbiJ. I ’The road ' rr eiB^>%^i^u^f\he 


t6r6j^h^#atdistan.'» T and therice to 

•'-i tad. wa5 new, 'and ilfsfpcjitbn ' that A rpu»:. I 

► *,$ was to f'nd AJi and jMubhnuriad willing to- come 
\yith, flfSjT and by-the lil!*g of he British agentgpn 
influential Armenian geldeif|. a v .1 got a .aery .•good 
••/ ^Contract arawn%.ut.^hd s|p|«-’i g^v ; - .# 

These fellows, howev|il|w a Jot troubipf cLk 
starting. A.1 Akber hid pHBj£Up k:v:e^?Hnur. rfcojsc 
of his mules, ’and .eakulatiJSfeg ■• i d 

J lopk f aftet^ ten as ,well as 

wai,. "until lie' had got | 

TljSs reasonable if k> i 

:.jSa.t he did nett, and kepi promisSpfc-ip'' sSSPtmphfter. 
day, causing J^e to Si# some time with rny bo^s all« 
packed up, I ; :-iy ^good-bye to all my friendpdthree 

1 ust at the last I the 

extremely small sum of seven Napoleons, a beautiful 
little chestnut horse of indomitable pluck and||> , fSEt^ , 
sinew. His coat was like satin, and his legs a®hard 
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GET At NEW GROOM. 


as iron. Only one talilt tte had, a Dig thick. ^ecK arua- 
large obstinaier head that showed him, what he Was 
' "admitted to be, an incorrigible bolter. He Md recently 
throwiy a worthy gentlemaA hpd.first ifdo ^jpobac- 
'mwj0k’$ sa^.de^ijrate 

: iout him, tlffPll'ip^^Ksjiy oi'|myth^ibr 
‘Bjdt reflected that the journey I w^abous 

* *iS was lure to tapne Kirm and even #he did boffin 
thqLpcu, it didjfJbt so much matlenjp'here then. 

f • n stree^.^jjdi arclo^^^l 

: !■■ out of cheV VW 

him . ; 'a^S*'i .day (irj&ro, but Ghulam stu^' 

• hard- to be alloiif ^ to ride him that 

assented^ ** 

* I owe eternal gratitu'w't! 
mended me a groom .l$jk 
his Weigh^in.gold.- ‘i ;' 

I| %asFebruary the&ardAyhen I golt.the 
•v?;inarch, and about 10 p.Mjkfcer a hearty* d 
J?0l*5e.bf UteJcirid mis^Jp'y * nd his wiFe 


Mr. iloeltzer wlio'l P rp ht-^ 
by nafne, who ^tfasttfortb * J w 


jvouW\v'orxjs J . i b^ would jtfo.raiy’Fice them astVih 
tbws’^i>“ Illa.hi, 11! am. inp s^baktiin^jw “ OhrtUJah ! oh Allah ! for 
whaffifeuse have you abandoned me”; a*gor^fterally, “have you 
gone *! before and" left me beluiid^”^ Nor wjjhdd he accept my 
theory y i EUiah die *Aisc ; rt 1 .•yiSsl^iidawin, and not 

In Aitm^h^Pis only the dift'erence of a dot between “’urban,”*' 
.. B edUttin Arabs, and “ghurban,” crows or ravens, and the dots are 
t^tiliaissed out or misplaced. In Hebrew the words are almost 
exUBv alike. 






mm 



^ fVVhatwas of more us'e was Per$fa/ 

ing stations, and the;approxim®Pfet?li 
them."’ But a far&ikh 
length froar’ljiree to four and £\ npf &£ 
njHhs in dineren 1 parts of* Persia, asid 
Wvere often v^.y'4nucjfilbut: Wien pre 
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START FOR KIR&ANSHAH. 

-■■'•■io. catch t|p the baggage, which had gone,on ahead to a 
if caravanserai called Robat (a generic term for walled 
enclosurapt in this part of‘'Persia). I was"glad it vra$ 
only a^n^rt. march; '.&p'the night w^s .^ rk and cold v 
y and Imydysfehtery tAvai led 

S'C&^-frexi? inornid|H||PlP^iRvhcre to be founc^ 
havijR^grfne bac k jo Ispahan to get s9fn6..more fr< 
fond that a^htindred npile-loads of tdfeacco 
H»ing for Ballad, antf it \vias part of this* thgy 
anxious: tojpegS^, and it ,w»s**v'ich this 
Jri vatelp / |j||;pded I should^marpjj'y* 
ht, and resting alj^day; 

W0:0l$® 

of Hadi we !o^®d : up, and made a 
r^ethoprs’ march to Shhpyian* a fine, large 
~ a ?‘ t ^fRseral of hard-blackJprahe. 

WW 


were now>tairly |rrt$ajked on .our arduous 
jour,-, e y t 0 Kirmanshalian.| 1 had';taken a tracing ori a 
half-sheet of note pap’® tlife part of the' fcqurp. 

tr y from a map of- the worl<| yt the "Ispal^*^-^egrapn • 
pffice, but if jiaturally ga^g» Jut littte-^{^rpJ|io'n. 


M 


were often ve 


short stasre we fount 


llong. one, and vice-versd. 

could we hal^lijSff Baludjistap; 

it«was a caravanserai or nothihg, or at; village 

hut, for we had no tent, and the cold was extreme, 
We were constantly warned that “ Yakh mikuni,” 
willfreeze) and we very nearly did once or twice via.cn 
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i below zero, and th^mercup^: 

iiio V'idprn, ^ ^ 

like Bill SikesliHe was ..d 
rful fellow, with a long black ;,ct«|down 
Nkfo^had. ^yo'cjm jafee red^surT^kite v- ' 

over hianyN^hqir 
very thidSf cloth o.hd-|-olu- 
He cdn.ed a thick 'jtick seven*f<|T 

If from villiMt; 

[■: through y • 


the thermometers , wen) 

... retired altogether into the cistern. 

\ Ali Akbcr got himself up* L— 
ay coarse, powr 
each , checks* 

' • A : handkerchiefs roundf«l 
• j?%nients a drab coat < 
njSHbus .skirts, 

|* . Jonffcto beat the miiles and defend Inn 
dogjaand this stick *he generally st 
** , wampltr^wfea^ i- projected from J^jler his 
-'-'tatB f-t-'d ■ifhewSWSmd wriggled in 

manner. 4 ■ jk r , "tT, k - 

c HisVavotirite ’batlnOo his tnu.es was, in a 
» orave of your''owner's n^ijer be defiled, t arra" vfl5 
said that he was/abus'fhg W own father s dy ;iV J 
coolly said : “ Yes, but as^ie. snr; dead yet 
■■ that it, matters either to him £r any one e.se. 

’: i- Thd caravanserai at Xin^fetrlan-'^as well ou 
- - hbge ston^-and I noticed a curious Mid mge 
devieft Toi f %ping thein^vive doors either wide 

frXrch uly } ' v /r , - 

beam, on which the 

and b0tt0R1 ln ^ S 

"bfinsMQf l>e»ngP?ed exactly vertical,sTa. 
*, -tlxe ?As$ out about a fogtiftm the 

The loot had thus:*# tendenejftfo svh*fg towarc 
stablil. When open it was stojjpgd by die wal 
whpn Shut by m|t^>iacea for tb^pose 
.mtddle^^iwjXvXy. • There were half a 
mounted - soldiers, and about sunset one oi 
^•^tetted 'the * izan,” or call to prayer, m a style 
unoilfodox, and I should think peculiarly his ow 





378 , ^ ATTEMPT TO LEVY BLACK MAIL. 

r - !•''*' *- ,4 ' 

iftpted nearly an hour, and contained injurious reflec 
tidns on the character of his comrades. 

Our r&M lienee wound 'alo 
Salah,while on our right w, 
wit!tfnume|ous villa§||j* 

<|y^cou^try for 
Jphci, m;.y ’U^kI escribed 
recti)- flat pHns studded 
by irregnla#*} masses of 


’’ywches, M.-to Kfufrl 
ia a few words thiiPf 
with villages, arid brojfen 

m . ~m- .-.* Mountains, or like aJShp 

mm ful1 of Jp uIai ; ™cks and islands jfh.ch 

J “yf to dr gone vmi? 

at. this tiprepf the 

y°ji g-btade can be soon, f 
goafs here pred 
W “fctfrk/' and J can See nojf- 
tft's ^?.ry ('alaabld! wool 
Persia. . 1%/ f 
TJie caravanseiai at Shafesiah 
blocks of rr lVaVcl black sfonct, my 
7 feet long by i:-| thick, \ ’Here 
" tempted to exact black nuj^iffid 
k Akbcr, who sided with theiruYra 
resisted, b\h by ostentatiousiy^p 
names, 1 $xt<Sj;fed from them burned 
>^ re we wgh* l* the region of^V". 

1 noticed thai^'yhile aSftig- the r$i|| 

Ispahan a imm wisfei cjinly s,o muyh • 
individual .j^fe^ncl 'ewlrg^'mcfld 
a Feringi, and the title properly us 
deal. 


Wfd an inferior kind of 
L ehson why the goats bearing 
aild not be reared all over 


I he affair resulted in my giving the men-Vk**ftf 
present of tea, and the charvadar paying about Xiny 
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MUITAMMAI^ RETURNS HOME . 
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each for his mules, which must have been a just ch 
, or he would'have remained-haggling over it till no 
Here for once the muleteer successfully!,deceived 
^&|ne. Muhammad of the ruddy face was tq^return, 
•jpeing too thg sever^ygWrney wd, haanjhder-i< 

M a sick 

ve been a heavy encumbrance c% the long m icell es 
re us. But 1 yeid re to thtRP&that Ali W 
made his young brother come, |ad he not foe 

farmed, 

his nudes ; 

e 


new groom a willing, s?tr<j 
jo would help-him 
ows Hadi did 

arrangement ? 

However, we will gupposo that .Ali 
heart was touched at idea of ^ta'djRg • ills $>--■ T . 
brother this long journey, ^t is a! all events if 
version of the matter, and tl*i kindest:. At^feal-t-. 
we werb in the middje of a,»vide shingly pjain, dotted 
' , . ?i with small <shrubs, which ^ported‘.small and widely'^ 

■ ; s'c altered dqtks of sheep. ■§ This plain appeared to be 
4. ', 4 b nCarlj| (|^eAw^and abput/orty miles in diameter. 

* ’ 1 cagfcdelf^n jfen dine- home his brother, Ali 

» yffTO 3 ? f« » “/ 0 

I * .^ro«6aed' 1^‘tMpa'hrate on various robberies and 
Jr#clers that hi 
f ■ ^an\to insist upon 

ifcii U 1 ‘ ” *"* ’ ’ 


:ccntly take n place oh this route, 
r travelling with ttyj targe tobacco 
-. a|an I hav<^beicjre mentioned ; byt^ l Tiad secretlj^ 
take^Hadi into m^^tprrfidepc^r^nd i^ide it worth his 
tell nig .ibe^ruth. drift*'''resist was that I 
'^g)0KfSmXy; Starting wlt<aa.^f)felt inclined, 
to pass through the country in pitsh 


, ^darkness','; and half asleep on my horse. 


day we were crossing low broken hills, partly 
d with snow and scattered with tussocks of 












in the air,', winter an< 


ainspi 


nev^r 


wjtXCf ■bafcflWt Qt 

$nt-looking 

tvii, would kin, a 


AN OLD SHEPHERD. 


and never §j 
as talking 
most extraoc; 

I t< 

spiral' 


• rass, and we passed during the day about 3,000 sheep, 
[•"stopped once and “ interviewed ” one old shepherd, 
about thfc -ruggedest specimen nature ever produced. 
He spent his w!^ole dife o 

'snow and -ams me. with h glU ^dozcn- ver 
itelligent in a perfect; 

Foollen rag|T h could get no informatiq, 

1 , but jtenate greet'V-of some bread 1 

?ed••spinning yam the whole' a 
him, though I must have bee»<*the 
■y spectacle he 1i rj^, l||,l n nifTi" *lifl 
the impressioifemat IT ~ he - gt ogfefed 
, tkiuld di-appeafpijltgether witnsheep* 
everything. 


hg * ;v ,, mot 

. •• QiJt'stSm to-t&y « tgJBeh Hak, and at a .45 

* fer * " p^iW\aqived at a largandiiage, with a fine'-looldng 
hur/hpna^ caravanserai!, Ghulamshah and 1 took 
it/for granted that-this vm Dell Hak, and dismount- 
’Mwg prowled ahofrt the \uiiied caravansejj&i for a 


part with a sound roof. f$nns in this odutjtry. 


look venerable, and there ^vas, 
deciding whether this.place 
as ,we had, experienced in 
Ispahan. *THe villagers, a trl 
! thrpnged rirac.d’ and were eagerlf 


**% 


*cshteep, give~tisAvarm stables, and. do other hosp; 
things. GhulaVishah ,,went oir^o *aee the 1 
stabling, etc., c 'aniy|dipa came * running back! 


horrified. 'Jt^y-HScl b'Sen dec^eT^^his Rearing. 
Bedford cord riding trowsers and huge boofSSfmd had 
.spoken freely before him. Here were uyp lone 
travellers, who must have money in their pockei 
rode good horses. They would kill a sheep 


at 


■ 




ir®L maces at -the 


THE VILLAGE OF HUSSEIN!. 


* ; *> 


hospitable, but the next morning the horses coul<&J^% 
removed, and so on. I was, intensely indigent, for !•' JL^ 
liad been thanking in my rmnd,their kind hospitality, 

‘nd I took mv heavy “ chapar* whip, and wtMdown 
o the “ -J ^mandcd fkrce&. thg 

r Katkhuda,” or A h|w yp; UfT- 

:, but I was tod' savage ror^em. A ceoxti^ot 
:d us with big sticks'and “ shisptfc,” or sticks w 
end. I cursed evear mother’s sor 
lanejJthSm if they thought of dogs 

Feringis with InSjJpjty, and after 
>us momeij&the . Katkhuda^{oJ; SjpJfcj^Hy 
representing him) anfved; I belit * ^P»on 

♦ pure' had been in theH-tpwd all the time,“b'sft j^t now • f v . 

I..heard the jangling ofc^the mules’ bells, aj^ 
mediately afterwards Ali’k Ijoarse- voice. “ Chi n^feWuj ^ 
inia Sahib. In bad jai hu#.” (Whfl are ''ymt do&ig- 
here, d-zt This is a IwUhilacc) At the. same time,, up 

Hadi rammed his hors! through the crorVd up to us, 
crying. Jt&splyg “ Whereyare your horses?” The- 

mounted out horses. The \ 

< at all, but Husseini, and I \ 
r against goipg.to HuSseini V* ■ 

:e of being solitary < jmd' / unpro- -* 

_ _ _ . was a steady ascent; to our-rightS-** ; ^ 

by lvills about: 500 feet;, a^id Jeffto our left about 
miles- ra^o- Icet high, 

ai.'n higher and highet^pntil at 4 pan. 
we entfrid. the cultivation and suburbs'of Deh HSk, . 
vili^^c appropriately named as far as we were 
;ned, for it meant “ the real village,” and we had 
half a narrow escape of the false one Husseini. W'e 

m . < ■ - ; 


1°W 

any *f 
%ny appeal 

m 

ar road from • 





3 B 2 UNGRATEFUL 0PTHALM1A PATIENTS. 



- -passe d a very extensive graveyjfrd— one always enters * 
.•jvTersiatg village through a graveyard— arid noticed all* 

» the lie;;ditones were slabs‘t9#*ime slate. As‘we entered*'. 
v Deh Ijfqfc itself,, die inain, street was .singly the out-) * 

■ thick verger. •. AM thc'^j. 

nu||f -Q^" I ineasj|Pr^w^Sp^^^:i'. so\ eu 
Ltoto, and aboitt^ten inches thick; yet it jb v 
j ffi mirably balanced that one man alone could 
JSpfc shut it. 7* cold svas intense, »iic' •/illagesaXal 
. up. ; ;i. ■ w cj^mm arouse no inhale 

ahfeut^n thefcora dark evening' tijUt^e mules’ l&Ujm' up, •' '** 
i to a mkAftble stal >k% ,where 5 we * « 
speirTirie.,nigpt ,We rose earj^fbeing unable to sleep 
im-jkfcld, and found,ourspmis in a.village of about 
a ponses, with a shanzada or descendant of the 
a governor, cal!|d Rahim Khan. A lot of 
'* people* crowded. rotmd \\;||iting medicine* mostly for 
'•ophthalmia. . I had treatcli one man* and wfti, mixing 
a stronger solution of nitrate gf silver fo'. <^4ecod#--"";d 
when I overheard the first \curshig- ‘tjxise ■_£ 

believers who had all the good •m«d|cine^,^|i*p' foCfc 
sent the \vl\ole lot. to the',right aFi^ut.tVTne ma'xmmm j 
aml ; minimum thermometers here^ecame us&i^ss^n:. v" 
shpwitig' tiuTTemperature at high , as the quicksillr J 
descended altc^e^lfer into the bulb. Bid at S a.mKh\$ 
morning the dryH'ulb niarked :: fahrenheit* TjWStlur 
observations, of*the stars., ap •ai^?^wher. the#ther¬ 
mometers acffiSfly will nbt’mark, is ierr*tM«gj|odf i^aad 
had not Ghulfflnshah been always read' to rirfepare the 


* The verification of iny thermometers at Kew Observat6i 
found iu the meteorological appendix. 
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TERRWLE COLD. 


HHkv 


artificial, sextant, etc.,fl should simply have omitted 
em. But hh never failed, anTwould get tlje mstnf 
ts ready, and if the cloudy wou 

fnd watch, <aitd call me w-hen^ jlMen:- was a ch; 
l ght. thef'^ef-ajirs, and I can 5 

fish the as he w, 

ex,t day fiouj^Jbitterly co 

The road led; over small levTSUdains, freque’ 
mtmsected by JqV ridges of vemcdi .strata of slati 
h A--® 1 - ball way. ye passed a deserjsd caravanse 
fWiffrllhn nf, 11 u i" 11 riddled witliT^^Jet holes. I 
n £een a wj£ty of travellers^vnjHp awaA- tike 

'by practising ht a^^n^af-id 

' re f though fne; tW 

four men living here s^lltJieytjad been pi, 
and'that the bullets had bd|S fired at their 
The bullets were all directaff at some three ,^^ 0 ^ ’ 
detjmte centres, and thend'i |as no crklence 7 6 f apy 
random iu'ing, 

I|j:w!;,w6;had much thjbsame cold as the previous 
monjijflL, Tigran.. ,2° at ifa.ro., 15' at 9 a.m.. and 

h ive were four rtien, six 
... a hermetically closed, up v 
everVtSingr fiqiiki- .overnight ' * 


'$•„ time TH’’’! caravanse: 
believe, this to be 


V 


fin «e morning. Oh our next march toFTKpkalt thp , /. 

l was covered with snow frozen ' Irard. The"**" 


too licid iedM spoilt by a 
a, who 

Jes’^bf which < 


Caravan of forty 
^out a foot 
icy edt^s‘ v bf which &BP mules arjel 
cS^their legs. To walk out of fee track was 
.^(.$gr€n morfc difficult,*as the animals continhMly plunged. 

5jp snowdrifts. There is great danger in a 
horse plunging wildly about out of his depth 



THE MAGPIE’S PARLIAMENT. 


mtusnow, and it was much heightened by the know- 
iltfbdjge that the ground was dull of kahns or deep pite 
fmi’ow staved over. v it. , 

We/$ere now ^iiteri^ ^ fertile ^plaini^f Julfuganij 
||/^Jkfuch we had heard ■mu£h<. W&^j»^^fkrava.n of 
f f and carrying wlusdj 

Ivokah is a laodfe village of f,6dp houses ruled m 
jjlfaliia Khan, a tfnahzada. We put'-t?p here in ajme 
jRvarni stable ; aad so entirely do the-people shut tWm- 
K selves up itMgPvinter, that the t■ ' n^hf 
itjjjb ^ler dniR'fircwood were 
, sa^JjrWm have seen by?r ajjtousand magpiesnere._ 
The4| yia gOT- noisy ddfcks ^ppe' roof of every' other 
gJiaj^pj^hdy seqjlwi d^efadned to keep the place 
aj! day held «p endless series of animated 
V^ljp^^Weetidgs, now otinihe roof of this house, now 
cm thad and it did not inquire much imaginstidr. to 
fancy‘that they were pa$5Mg resolutions of inclinatio n 
at the slothful, conduct \ the inhabitants 1 in*ngrsis; 
tently remaining indoors. \They were bright*$ieery 
fellows, and by far the mosfSamusing dy 
part-of the journey It snowed W j gna >yall nighfmhd 
I yasS^kepcd. or rather arousejftor I hardly!®# 
__s>1bpt in the proper sense of the word, by the scjjRrnn 
booming of"large bells, and looking out i countpo* in 
the blinding show, more than a jWntked huge ijS'tjiels 
stalking p a^- 'n One out several 

times, but dowhd’get no reply. I thinfrW* 9 ^p$uy man 
awake mustf have been at the head of the caravan; 
which haid phssed before I got up. tf v ^g, 

There was something grand in the resistless 'fay 
these great brutes stalked doggedly on through dffik- 
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MISERABLE' MARCH TO KHO MAIN. 




# ness, blinding snow, and cold, with unchanging sip 

Wteg, and each carrying Ijis ,35,0 lbs. of burd$ 

X % The next .march, to Kkbmain, was one whtpi none 

•6f those., wfiomade it w^-.fspSsr'forget, and I 

tit of pass|p 4 >! v^j^| hopQjis iV:-» cruellest thir 

ever doneib $ ’* 

; _ 

To a small caravan.vips ours was cons' 

from robbefs in' the next Sharch, and that i 
m#°t exaggerated’ wa's evident, foi Ali, whose oni,,. . 

get; o n, nere wished to fijkuntil anotlie^^^L 

c.'fi&au company with n|E^h we might 

" " ■ •' ’ ■ ' ’ - 

But the morning rHas so exceptional! 

55° at 9 a.m., that I pcrP|aded him to sta*§T\ 

We passed through abol*t Yi^f&iiles of qi 
nearly every field contaimOTf'-art oblong 
pigeon house for collecting pjfgeon’Sidung. 
here'was plentiful,; and ,pn surface, and we 

a rapid,stream running ndgth-east, the bed of which 
was one hundred and fifty feet broad, by jive deep 
ffe- stream twentyJfeet by three.' The bridge 
one structure of five arches, 

Vidently iT^ydfjfvesist great floods. . . 

commenced a laborious ^assent W> 
jijjhspKassan Falak mountain, and an j< 5 y west wind,. 
bleVtoto our faces. . Then it beganytg snow harder 
anddwjrder. At 2 jam. iUwas hatl’^Mfifig; in our faces, 
and tnb pleasaiyf jftdrhmjiytSlhed to feezing. 'I'hc 
cold beai#$H!earfully intense. We were^ach wearing 
.liea’Vy ridmg boots over two pairs of English woollen 
gks.Jpnd one pair of Persian socks as v thick as a 
blanket, but it was impossible to remain on 
hdjBeback, and we had to walk a bit and ride a bit 

c c 


11 


m 


: w 


if 








,86 GET A FRIGHT. 

3 A l V 

Ugs we struggled on against the driving hail, with # 
down, aKcl ip a grim silence until the eveaf. 
tng !%an to draw * in. AH ! was evidently uneasy . 
abouJSie track, which, simply a hkpk, y waste of ^ 
s-prinklcd with iindklcrs ol rtMlK^^bulanwhah i 
rJLg the Padrcy#^^|^^y^f journcyj' 
but asready to hMk He rode jf 

■walked close bepid me, ahdywheri I raountedfl < 
generally lookecj^ound to see that he was safe up fox 
the Padre son^fimes gave him som e- troul| ic^i|iTl; ; 
bored as h«a|Win heavy clathii^^ y^;' < f '' H 
■* oiief ufifmorable occasic«/aowaraS *• * 

inei^toNMu'sual, but on turjfg round and looking • 
backfecpuM see nothing ofolGhulamshalL I shouted 
jW« P& £torin, bSlfei!|^ply. With an undefined 
Pj^ pt fodd back tomtdbp of*the jncarest hill. Here , 
fo.-n. we:> raided. There/ already for _ 
distant^and but juft visible' through the sleet,,was the 
l)°y galloping at frightful speed.back to kokah. 

I put spurs to the old i^nte horse, ahd in a^and oi | 
despair galloped after bin. Vising at foil spced%nai: v 
dangerous places, which on S^mit^L»hj*#%4vi^v 
opy/er, 

j c ould exceed the misery of that ride-lsAt 4 

yjrveiy oafner.fond. nt every dangerous place, 1 exdKlc^l- 
to find this faWul fellow either dead or maintf df I *• 
thought (^.®^s^i:hips^ll.h^ a d clone tot* rue : ( 
what I shouMjlp if heSvere'dead, wh%i^a leg-jpcrtcen; 
whether the doctor would coiiie from Smth^-and bow 
soon he could arrive; what I should say to, his father 
and mother, against whose wish I had brought tea** 
with me. Thought after thought of this crowcfedAnto 
my mind, and I felt wretched. After about an hour’s 




• REACTION. 3 S; 

riding the old horse bdgan to show signs of exhaustion 
*md 1 felt that I must husband his .strength otfi shijgju 
have to camp where I .was,’ and ;probably gety frazw 
f5ft> death. . A 

Soon d|iP|djMs» whUrt tyas. my intense relUk'Jcji 
{ niount ing boy quiethpjrjRng 
Upwards crfte. * 

“ c Thank God$£ fl^npci out *^Vre you all right, 
b%cha ? How cm you stop himJL Didn’t you faM 


*-» .^M^1^«ns4cifecl siinply. : i I.e^^'toot bolt with 
’ -4 me^I r$,dye hafek' al^&hat rug you leirora#, anujjwhi*h 
.1 dropped scynewherSon the road.” *'IoW **k 
' ’ a The reaction-of feeht^made me alrnosr^syj^ny- 

‘• “'Good heavens,’ I>ud:’/ JrTliy cotildn 
said .so ? Hebe Tye -rrddehi^U this.way baclf 1 
dreading at each*turp to fyi! you .dead or maimed;’- 
and I added, “now you’v,o|gone pack so.far, yon’ rfiay 
% go bmy until you do'find if ' >4 • 

1-y^Su.id: “Very wdi./r,” and turned his horse's 

out of sight a minute, when I 
^.^jpifed W'hat a bafrfc, thing I had done; ‘ ft wjjjj-get;tmg 
-^dam -the icy wind and driving sleet wEfe yabatedt, 
Was little or no track over Si^fo'ountain ; and 
■•* thei^mce was infested gv r^he?^, would probably 
• note flis leavilljj^ also, !& had already 

ricld^e^ti miles. • ^ 

f I turnoa round and rode gloomily back, having to 
\^g*o through the tedious operation of mounting and 
r dmmo^nting^ every two or three hundred yards, and 
pidkrhg out the way with difficulty. After an hour or 


4 

i 














^Sndranxiously waited. 1.^ revolved iii^^Gy^u-l cozens . 
of stra||gems in <•' ' ,vas un ~| 

armed,—but fortune^ to ' vaiL l j£ 

the distance I h^lfd the tnMeS| h bell, which, f. 
Assured me, for Inflected thafc4 dishonest man \ycJtd 
} hardly go abouJ^ith bells on his hon se. Soon, to^ Vy 
i inexftressiby®ef, I ibund it \r K r tTSaT^iid per 
^g^ r ^ihei bfggage safe to Sjjpo iruanfr. hacl^^be^me 4 
• an^^lAt^s, and set off tjfste wiki Relayed us. 
k. NoSfclyjSari he opine badj f, but,.'wifh ^jdraordihary 
lie br^^P^th. him a .bottle of raki, 
jHHpBbia.of w hkb rWl ; -ought from. Ispahan, an : 
^EjfrafU at which flWed me immensely. I tola 
‘ i, Irnvlrit Iliad done to &tilamshah; and he proposed 
to go after him. I offeref burn my horse, wh ich though 
tired was better than the \ony,'arid he mo«fi|^ and 
disappeared into the darknO^u. \ 

I with some difficulty g^jwself of 

Ji.e'Dony. which' was loaded vdtfin^W'fc-bag;; cofeuif- 
i,i%’ vai'iotts things. These sanre saddle-bags ? JkP@' 

1 V'deputed lo W P rfrt of my punishment for mj Jt of, 
palld4l U! »c seed formed no sligh#®-' 

tion to the misem^dP th|^j|erab|Sjday. €■ 

I had not^dd^ far before' Wy %j^as uj&$ got 
frozen, and * ' was imperative to get Jfriu.Ta Wall*. 
But the detestable animal would not be led* In" the 
most exasperating manner he backed and backbd wjth 
his stupid head straight out and his tail betweeii/his 
legs. Then I tried to drive him before me, ariWjje 
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anotbfcr 


snowj 
ut the 


DIFFICULTIES AS A CHARVADAR. 

' ■' 'si', ly* 

^ kicked me and very pearly broke away, 
load got awry—I tried fc put it right, but i 
, heavy, l^ie fall was inevitable, and -in 
jdred yards down came everything in the 
:o take outejlgry single th seriatim, put 
bags on back each article 

after twenty tfnrigs—a 

g^of 'blacksmi|fioWV^ags orWrley, bags of flour, 
sjBkre bits of bridles* apd bells, Aiks “ store clothes,” # 
ot^. etc 

myself for cons^bable patience 
ari®deterft?i nation \tapbn I say that th naMsfcparateUimes 
I wefff fhi'dugk'’this p]wation without omit|V|ia||iJlgle 
detail. Tile ‘"fourth.. 'tim% they fell off, Mgayewlfem 
a kick, got dn, < the%OTiym'*W^> ri brjpk ) and 
them in the spf)\V, ■' ,-W 

It i*3 a long lane that httsjjjp turning,' and. j 
ahead I wW'j^ased to. r#ognise the mountaf 
jfc. -which we had been headi|^awhen I turnect babk 

Ghulagtshah. I could ifla/e our that I-was descend- 
iflfg Jnto a ptiln, for them>cky ground stopped, and 

violently ne^rcultivation, -for I as nearly ' 
a kalin. Thi$ % gave me great 
siness, tor all is snow at is* impossible -to 

Aguish these deep holes frongfirtr. gymtlfd. I ' •/- 
ring about trying everywhere %fr vestigr x 

of k'^fcick, when the po p^ neiglyed, ||fd?to my joy andl 
* surjjnJt' I talkintigto Hadi con- 

s^%l^y,ji^fny left tfnd ahead of roe; ®f it had not 
fcfflKe' pony they would probably have passed 
grie. * ■“ 

yjpfen camels have the sense of hearing in the dark very acutely 
riSHtoped. I have often seen my camels stop feeding and listen 
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,J0 : " 

NARROW ESCAPE':. 



The invaluable Hadi had picked up the saddle-bags $ 
which-lmd been so ^troubleson$e to me, and all three ^ 
Unjj^ y<ve went on'happily once more. * . But our./ 
k Couble,l>ere not yet at an end. It appears that Hadi . . 
% jgcWiS^gone all the way to ‘K'homain. a a dfel^t spiece of j 

Bl the roao^v/as new to him|||tato struck J 

a rapid swirling si ! aiajya•' ; expect i n of 
, to find a bridge. steep tfessivjpi* 

, a ♦masonry structurmAuth no parapet. I was riding / 

* p\ most, when su-’bjpy the bridge stqgneita^np1^ i |jp^ 

<* had been caraf^pway by the 
■’%iml s<lhonj|e.i f 'that I pulled tiafaoiSef vi(pfi^y#i 

dL his He backed to tljfe side wli^re'thfn^was 

i m?^.p et; ; and when. c lose j t^fre made a fed slip on 
u^ttlnes. By^BfffSmstinctive presence of mind , 
mf JtM§p^S of{J ’ and he layered fflinseTf justton the edge. 

ml.have have her^M fitting finish to this day’s 
p "ioij. i-> have {alien 'into an', : . old stream, evdhHf it 
jfc hrul not been deeD enouedtll4|droWn us. 


tentively, when even by patting the ear to the ground I cbi 
nothing. Baluuus have a peculiar word, “ Brainshi.” W1 
the camels stop feeding, they say, “ Bramshi akait: ” “ b 
being, a sound i. audible to them but audible to the camels. 





v ' ; \ The cort'^-i 

; Vetie ; d£p»M&$ 

f W fire was 


suspicious y waljfen enterprising• ^^uituiisrjy 
1 Isprhia" ..'. i’xi;• ■:> l.o .;;srt^>d the c m n, 

and wegfhen recce ".u^hor dq..n tati(/!t-'4lirsj|^i • j 

of BakiWtartk ** 7 $ 

Thgse were wild-looking, fre«6p>ken fellows,», 
like Baluchis, or Affghans th^ .eourteou:.' -cuhuing »\ 
Persians, but 1) could not.,d*®#Hem out about ady qf 
.t^ei^grand forays, of' which Ahe Persians confplai neck ' 
SO nwtfv iey • had, au. ajf events, adopted ! a quiet 
agricultural lifeii. ancVw^re^ndng side by side with the 
Per j^pg - 1 g n ii ln^ -ei' ^s ^ enrv for the latter to nurse, in 
... jfC' ^ "Xh^oWfanf..-, in v.-^of tlK.ir fronds ' 

• ivfr .he border planning a raid. . . 

were very proud of belonging /tf'y th^g.I laff 
•‘U'aSl and explained that their rac£ iiad ih olden 
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■BAKHTIARIS. 


to grind their corn, but no other mechanical contriv¬ 
ances. Snbvv here lay tlifee months on the ground; 
;l5ut in three more stages we should get irfM- the 
'■0*jfc garmsil ” (garni sir) or wartn region around ©6w 
■’ j abad. y V; 


ion was in terrup ted by a very ener- 
who discovered that 
_ Bo we contented 

Pf " 


,-oSfcselvcs with a smfll blfelfe in a linked earthenware 
> juj| We gave o ^r friends coffee anil kalians, which * «* 




.firmed their 

enterprising ^jyiulturfct 
the cultivation 

deputatiuit-’Atids 


oTden* 


timeS^split into ; two /«Ktipns,^dnc of seven 

1 broth^i ‘4kW<tlie^fmtry of the ’ MaftXa ng, or seven 
other of four brothers, lfett% the Chahar 
o£t(Our streams. We had other deputations, but 


ntefSsting. The houses at Khomain are of the 
;rph pattern, square with a courtyard in the centre ; 
|$omen are short, ugly, and very fat-legged. 





jfcjfefc capital ‘obscrvatioi 
jj ag ^dted Polaris faLjatirtm 
▼I^Pneft next' morafojg for 
‘l iriay be fallowed., m th 
eventful march, to exShcx 
jny notebook :— \ 


396 MARCH TO RHUQUMABAD. 

It was annoying to find thai the day we had chosen 


to halt and remain indoors was comparatively fine and,, 
warm. To-day the thermometers stand as follows :—»'*• 


\\ ET. 


a.m. 


Noon 


p.m 


DRY. MAX. IN SUN. 
40 


.BAR. 


25 'V f ■ 

rt>f sun Jbr longi 


for Khurumabacf, and perhaps 
the. commencement of this 
a few ViOt^,verbatim from 


Feb. nth, 3 a.m.. <f. 18 

%:0 


8’41 40i 

w 7*17 134*5' 

w 

. . Jgjjg _ 

/ * .Stjo left Khoi*&| 

* ' ^ . .. 
Igurse^jo (west^ through line mined bazaar built by Haji 

fifty y?an%£o, after? tw^or ilpree • forays -by the' Bakhtiaris, evs^ikny^- ; . 

destroyed years ago. This everlasting west wiApcold 

as ice, makers fearTulIy bitter trai 1 e, if it ctm|^m the* 

wo | b< ful. 9 auK. 5 . ) : > ie^3oo ; f 


east, weather 


KK:-.ri 


# At 8 hrs. 41 min. 40 sec. p.m. by the watch, th^gl$trd^of 
Polaris was 68° 9' 40". In the morning the watch shoved fff 
17 min. 14-5 sec. as compared with chronometer 12 hrs*. 56 
o sec. ; at 8 a.m. dry bulb thermometer was 18, the wet frozin^sky 
blue, rather cloudy, wind from west very strong and very cold/%! 
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At 3.15 we emep 
;i*e lofty perpendicn. 


f ! iffric,mc of wind 


rem; 


TEPIUPLE SNOW PASS. 


north face of Elwind . moitmtain. 
Khomain, 115 . 

Elwind 

Mushroom-shaped hill \ 

, P.eak of huge hill A 
* Z lake hill 
\ 

TM 


9.20 a.m., back bearing to 


119% 

209^ 

5 ° 3 * 
6° 20' 
25 ° 


On either side 
with snow, which*, r . 

€**'f 
0 . 


Is covered 

spray into our facj|| by an icy cold 
e lofty snow irjfflihtain Elwind 
:ere<^:Gtf§£ tis on 'fwr left, and as |6$fc^d#fie 
abftut a'ifeUle' , wicfej. the snow got 'dc|SpWnd 
deeper, t£fe icy wind cut umstQ $he .bone, anal 
of snow dunfilled every interstyjgrin our cloth? 
was like waging up a broad ri-£r of snow^of.iineerfiin:. d 
depth, and progress would hafre been impossible but * 
for the, recent; passage qf -'ptb or three vejjiy large -rW'-i 
These, however, nhtd abandoned their loads; 

;<I fn the snow heap after heap 
ales and k , bo^etr Avjlifich *they would return and 
cr moderated. I being best 
filed (on *\|jie Padre) went’ first,, and nanfwl-y 
oed some bad falls from the plunging-little' TOrs^ A 
over and over again found hiijisgrf over dils^Head' 
in 'Srfow crossing some nullah' or another, and made 
r 'the'lfflil' fra get- Q.n to twrcc 


*iie never wanted to back, but the 

o-ot the more tremendous efforts he would 

1 jjUBJV O 

■fib get through. The mules constantly fell, as, 

'= angle taken by pocket sextant for purpose of obtaining 
ximate height. 




ursi 


gnpgpp-yf 


NO CARA VANSERAJ. 




owing to the nature of the track, they naturally would. 
Our endeavour was to follow the almost entirely. 
obliterated track of the preceding caravans. On this - 
^ck, which, when visible,•'"was about a foot wide Jinfh 
thf&Fffeet deep,- the snow had Ipen trodde^isapd ;fbutw 
it was like walking o n the top of a ^feand when gfy 
mule put a foot a hddd|B8|bne »icle li|? ; down, i'ritoj 

* exhausting mar.jt. end i; vfc.- not till 5.30 jvm. tha#i 
fH fif reached Khurdptbad nail y;Il 

about forty Ibises. Here thefiCj^fs 

-flte injj^dpjits came out topneet »s, beg^irfg u^to- 
houses, and assurpfg -ms —. 6 . 

m^them to . Hadi, a/a was sooh iristafled in a 
mt dirty hgf‘ftr^vacatcd for the.a£ime by. -thd 


Here, 'yfe$ the co rjm encement of.,a real hardship/ 
^ -tfeyhaps tfe only re.t!£pjie we suffered: it vvas tick 
chief feature of thatjtpuses here was tlle^ 
which needs a full explanation as connoted hyp 
.loathsome parasites, lit thVc&tlye gf ,the^ chtef^ 
a hole is dug threedeet in 
Tins is clayed murid and a fife of 
c«&$&univ smoulderin g in it. Over' it is awe. 

c thm.e feet high and six or seven feet! 

On this^aro^piled all the rugs, carpets, and 
rags, eti , tlufcthe family c;;pv-*t|uster, and rour 
squat all day|jpngy#ith the ovl^t^tl^edj 
carpets drawi^fver their knees and arms. 

Sleep, they'simply turn round and lie down w 
were sitting, getting as much of the rugs over „ 

as possible. Such is their winter life, and their^eptv 
versation is mostly squabbling as to who shall getuip 
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to do such trifling domestic work as feeding the mules, 
k* . getting eggs, etc. ' 

' It is as difficult for .one who*has not endured the 

; # i. -v 

misery of these kursis to Imagine it, as for one $lk> 
{ has.endured it to describe them fairly, and impartially 
p- ahsi wlthoufelireakmg into open vituperation. 


have 


go 


• The C-y 
_ inherit! 
er year.- These_ 
ere the- kursi-i&a 


fTwelve people, who 
^"Without 


min .once, wf 
wtr-feh/he-diacl 


She re 

i.y blankets s«j 


Ghulamshah 
our two 

'night, odder a'dftffsT, I cbj|^d easily ha 
|iad<been coojang some grain. 

, We,; had another annoyancercm entering this 
\utfi .country* whe^c there were n| caravan sdfais, 
hhd to hire people’s houses. ...M'he real ow 
house joMd never be found, j^ls a rule som 
"chif«^was produced, genefiklly diseased, uud 
repjlsive. It tNy&s imarumlf an orphan] whose 

the^r'orjljj^as the house yot 1 had occu 
mf nd yo*Avefe given to understand that v,’ ..ever 
jk/ejf donate charge you paid was simply^ibaiii^jJdto 
.account in heaven. If-the estahifs^meut-<jpuH 
,ise a sufficiently wretched cmld^-yoti had to 
to a lone female with a,pathetic jery of “ Mard 
—to* spCak hpr me). 

’ad is the property of HajinkhTned Husni, 
abaci, a considerable town near.’'here. Haji 
hme'd owns about a hundred and fifty villages, and a 
'. siftdtf sketch of the system of village farming may be 
appropriate here. 


ttOt 
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THE VILLAGE SYSTEM. 



Villages are created and abandoned as follows. A 
wealthy Persian commences lyy building in some place 
where there is good soil and plenty of water a' 
■‘ Eobat,” or large walled enclosure, with cells all: 
rouftcPand a pair of large folding doors. He,builds 
very slowly, employing; perhaps, only three or four 
' men at a time for a fe|^||nths,in tlie^ar- ..As soon' 
as the outer wall, finishedj 

he establishes there a charges' no taxdf 

Other families/re attracted, yvliage grofs- 

.he appoints. g'Katkhuda, or■Ke^jflan, SffS' ul §¥atk^y 
1 he isjfvvise nian..,pr.'what^5 

T i-Argihhportaint. if he is acGuj^^^inioriflestih 
' r/ l/ceh' of the village, hjftyaits unffrthey.ki.ve .got a' 
v'^st^ng haunt” btftrr-' Ts'v ■ • ■- h. 1 ; ■ s • 

al?ufatel>. in formed, %* it is manifest that over-taxa- 
Flion infans ‘cutting hisfown throat A rival speculator 
'kill at .once commence, a robat near the village and 
attract 4 way tja inhabiw&tst It is not fronj^vumny 
Aat over-taxation occurs ftit is from want of sWem 
. . and "inaccui ite information. \ A- v i)lage - properly ®an - 
aged soon becomes large enotgij^t^ ijelf 

from e protection of the robatj wMclf dieii a *®to 


/-1,-vfe^ture 'toymake another statement, founds; 
long personal knowledge and intimate acquaa^mce 
with the p^cible. The Persians^ are esfehtially ydg tna^.* 
Their hou'sesftre^itTfply storeiibtfs€§f^fid thc ^^Sfee -in 
the open uinwich Persians, such as 
Mulk, governor of Kirman, will sit in the^depbijff 
winter with every window wide open, and practically! 
in the open air. Their furniture consists sintpl/of 
carpets, mattresses, pillows, and cooking pots,(all 



equally adapted for the, march, the open air, a cottage, 
or a palace. They have no idea of home,* and hence 
have the remedy against over-taxation in their own 
hands. I have several • times seen whole' villages 
deserte d, and villages just: being deserted •; aikljiiid I 
net inquired, carefully ' into the matter, I should have 
come hi'Ar^ylth graphiCg|||; ascriptions of grinding y 

p B^^s antry driven from 
"Tiant of property strapped s 
lining cowAthc mother with*-/ 


oppress 
Wheir hearths 

B. , " I 

in 



the back of 

SSL' 


pc 


fpuhd that th,eg^xel 


jr'- 1 “ wu,c ‘ , ^ kno 

inqu'%', I invariably 

^demanded were ymfy light,—that 

soil somewherfe^bJ^b- 


rin 



m 


MM 


* ;wh|j‘(^h|;as Water, -no for a time, and^ a ijpbat': ^ 
built by some opposition rmt ag p ^ wnef to 
and their ‘cattle, at nights. a Persian v.jlf^ev 

■ has worked three months in jp year, he cah genepftv- 
' i sit the remainder in the suit or shade spinning a'qd. « 
smoking, while his harem wj!^ve carpe s. This, h<yw,- 
evepT is % a long 'digressionfkpd I -would go back to 
'Cjiurtimabad.' _ / 

j|g wXfter dinner d “joia^e die extreifteiy dirty famih' 

'V ' * and excited dis'iiss-’ 

as an ode flight, so m#y blank rotaod <*• 
s resting on the ku>4# - edge and■ *’^ 1 Ah, 
ed up as ,’icar to the ns pos&ib'-P , ■ -J|H 

Ijhad, for a WAiuer, a topic of '»convocation. 

P^|v^&nhS%adMs^d through , 

„ assist in the capture %c3*aghdad. Thej 
J^^er^probably knows that Baghdad contains u< > 
^Persians’ most revered shrine, and it is always a sore 


f 


4 


mm 


They have a strong love for their country. 
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years. 

year?, 




«THIS TIME, WE SHALL GE2 r .£AQHDAD > * 


point with them that it should fee ia the hands of those 
accursed Sunnis, the Turks, fow, while Russia was 
engaging Turkey on the nrffffi, was the time to slip 
acrdbs' the frontier and capture the much-coveted e 

shrink ! Such was the crj%jhheme, and l, hv-n'iy 

involuntary character of .an . ;^fnUuian from Ispahan, 
rained great popnku^jgifyn^Iv d ; «i no. io,wever,vJI 
reduce'the bill)' by f&Z 

dad tulginn," (7VC ij$ 

" >¥ - -^Baghdad), which produced “ I usual an* , ( : p 

1 all totmd. T\i£ reader will £* 

~jjtt‘ v Sofdiers had 


pltycl adW^ am 1 a bo}', hV^WtSa $P 
' staving been severely Cut about- the < * 

'>:^;% thp short br %;.^# ci the Persian s<)Wier wears ( 

^.as;a hide arm. i ( 

. = <; No trees >ould grov^here, there •'beifewonlv about ^ 
f soil over nyfetrafum of gravel Tm;y all? " 


died alter reaching thi •>. vd-.u a they did k» a nom two 

- f-w ->i v ; . i •• **'*'''•V, 1 : 1 ... r 1 'o ii S r> **Wf ’ 


. .guidg /fct the’ number and imfcwh eunce of 
_ 

ivTJflt tu^-xiiti f ebjua'v we left Kh'urumabad r 

disgusted vdlf, the harpies abedte, a;nd m thq 
of the eveti^Ling lef Sreslt me f, 

We followed ufta^broad: snow bound vattfe^ „ 
right snowy hills six hundred feel high, a\d to<>' 
left snowy, hills twelve hundred feet high, the v.> 
being about a mile wide, gradually decreaslrv 4 
width. I 


ly 




'MARET, 



Wsu'al, 

» Here wo go 
Ifld-nt&nneced, 


•with the Katkhuda, a 
young felft&w, who was full 
gt^u&ssage through fWe on his way 
JSu^p^osed to treat.'hie^ai^a se^Stoi 
as 1 afteowata!%[ounch that Fahoujd 


5 ■ Ipuret vHlh always bear dfrrlfeost grateful rcmt^- 
/Frances. ^Situated in 4 the thfimt of the. pass, at’an. 
/' altjtu^ of %, 4.40 feet, it i# the^pleasant finish of-exee^ 
?siy§ "'told’ and'the commetjflfement of .warm smipv 
wca iiuer, |he. line hctwec;. shingly plains urM” 

* 'feriCovalleyt;!between.ignorant boors and intelligent 


We passed a caravan, of dates/ana lnVcr. bales of 
Manchester goods from.. #J Baghdad, and, after a; short 
four hours’ march, v.e reached the delightful village of 
Iniaret. Here the snow -wraS only a foot deep, .the sftn 
came out, the west w^dritMeiStjed; there weretrees, 
riihnmg innum^i.(4e.Wd two or three decent- 


1 .wailed gardens, full, 
agpies. 


i^^Katkhuda, with a smile sonv 
\ 0 .' of the ^jp.-iihen Chin.ee ” order, led tr ; :y,> 

1 v dean, white-plastered upper room, ^yithe lax^ojus 
| 2 ts and glazed windows, lookif^g ovej^h-nnn^;, 
wa*j|! garden cn one side, and a cftcdbfard on the v 
othfe He made os^itfM: sjws$et tea m ,a Russian 
s.uvfji& r. ..u 'g'.'V'*>! it j.- Rnssia'h^-gjag^s like custard 


?He, tl’eh courteously withdrew, promising to return 
hall an hour, and show us round the village. 1 

JtJ.- - - - - ----- 


* N.B. — I did not. 








THE LAKE, 

had a welcome change of kft,\and \\as ready ich hhxi 
when , he returned, and we sallied out together. The 
first thing to be v seen was thfi u dana, or sea, a. name r 
to a deep, rocky raargi^d| j>pol, 300 yards 
by 66 broad. If was. a piost^turesque pool full ^ 
of bright green water-weeds and orebies.^ fh - ” { 
nuiiv..'rous spi mgs i u aw ill o\ r i ^ p* c ' : > 1/1 * 

side . 1 At one '$$, ^ater.w 

a masjid, and Jit the othe^tl^^" a • ty't 
natural watq^ll, and supplied a-m: irr^ ar?ffn,.A?*»^ ^ 
wtofe <\istyljft,’for it was souf abbw.. lcvel^i• 

w ..tne ^.^lirounding land. Watfjjg; !o£psH>n 

beautiful pool wa^j!n’ ,u Ab bail, or •vjSlayex ?n 
K tik, water,'’ who h^’tAhibited his fe.ap.rbffore the 
r : Slialp ahib who, wit^t more ado, stmppe^ off his 
*| - clones ancT' plunged ifei. He performed tfie'-.opdinary 

\ y< . acts, of .swimming 'on j«s chest, on his back, etc., aiid^ 

\ ’ regarded as .af^^jer, being the only ma^they 


knew who could swim., a)ui| seeing that thS fcrrippnJiBr 
was' dry bulbi‘ 4 i V wet fhe>man-desc 

%rhbthing 'for Ids pluck. .tfn 

. • the water-reeds seemed incompatibie with Me 

•emp^niiare and i found by. experiment that of h 
-jHior 6 r’ 'Ffhr.! 

At the Vskncc or watci-fall end was anothci 
former anxious to hsplayy^tfd .who had aiso edl 
before the was arm^^jh a 

“ Tower” musket, and, stationing himsel 
part of the pool, he shot at the fish which cign 
the surface. They were so numerous that at e.bh 
charge he killed two or three. The stunned fish 
always carried down the waterfall, and the perfbi' 







tiEW\ KIND OF WALL. 



jpof thej^fth, which, owing- '> 
„ rty drawing, could not be 


j. made a car 


jda related dial'•■■... 


ance was as follows fT. he “si karri ’' would poise 
himself, with gun at th<: “piesent,” for as much as ten 
minutes, until thre^ or Jfeur fish came near the P sur- 
^ lace close together. , ^r|en he would fire, and waS^i 
jV anxiously for the r^tflt. if one^.«rt^d belly upwards, 
I weta. his,.bools and stockings, 

,«* f® a! kelt^r^^tfcr went he to secure 

| his prize.' 


' A rc . __ 

■tnit I could (pmt no ^^jipcture as tf> ..vhat, 

#ere. \It\|j3.more easy to Wftjtstand the existente.^ 
“.Sagabi *’ or water-dogs, |s-hV. r u g-saM to live ' 
uporT'fishi andlmake burrows order the roots of willow- • 
^fcrejjps by the Water side, 1 put down'as otters. ,■ >* •* 
about ovu ;.y. and saW 

of young wheat. .JV furious thing wr.s Hlw. tops 
’he walls rpLuo.l the gaftbj.rt!' \t- Maibut we had 
so thj gffl the 4 top that any attempt to 
thv •fhh’Tut h;-oc restated in a break- s and 
ent ct'M'hrichi. Here a diffen nt ‘jij^ic^whs 
Across the top of the wall, vvfueh 
raced a row of sticks close together,. *nd project- 
o out a foot on etihtfrif Kje. TSeyJ^vere kept in 
..b aces f^nnltew clay dowh^th^jMpitre. No one 
this wall without disturbing the sticks, 
thdp^ice was effectual; for when I asked if people 
|td get over, the reply was, “ No, they would at 
4ci- ‘be 1 discovered.” 

'here were many acres of young wheat, opium was 



krans each. J ' "'f , . '>*• ■./- 

.JtJjere v,^ 'rumours of t1 tjjig 
H^L^e^trntry, buying up.-oia .'.carpets 
.jlatttsTi. - c! having new^mes wovhf like .he n,, an* 
the. Katkiiuda was^ves# anxious that Jsjiey , should 
coltie his way. >r* 

5jyfeeliad "tea in Russian teacups, breati atrtcl cream, 
and. capitd fowls, which £1 found were capon ised byjiie 
Kathhuda,, wlio pro^M^d to have originally hi* 
the’operation, and was -riScjonly man J. mdt who k^ew 


A NEW EPOCH IN 1 HE JOURNEY. 


grown, runask* (madder), the red dje, and cotton 
andjgrapes. Many carpets w bf& woven nere, some ot 
. women and children of every fitmily Icing experts, ,, 

k ... t i -i -j r. .. TJI 


Tth^y tyring indigo from Shus^^c(|>r^bably frbfti India,^ 
vid the' Karun river), and make a'y&liow dfe ^m..vme 


leaves. There was one mmily who ".could y/eave a | 
carpet two yards ,by 0&e in ixeui^'jift^i^i' tvfcsrfty *,/ 
day's, but the 

The ArmenijW^ had la - fox-skin^ 

/**. k w lricl 3 they bought from tM®ffiSiierl M two w a h«£ 
i#» > , , dP 

1'niK. t,irh. 


In 

■•Jkpm' the 'coast, with Saluffus, .can - . 

;s t'hfcyandst.rip of Mekr.ui. the h e« 
umt. belt oi\rocky efags and steep waterpourR' 
wild sceneryjpf Ijkdn^s^a»rmo* ; gradually rising pl^v^MT.l« 
to the huge j^jg^ariz range, and'afr^d on tVt'fJj*h / 
plateau of Persia. The second, with Perehmt*r'kf^|s * 
and mules, across the barren shingly plains ar'l,gno^^ 


* I found this word always pronounced “ Runask,” but Jolmf 
gives it “runas.” 









peared 

fehO'thcr \ttis cm 
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And now 


covered mountains off Persia proper, 
through fertile valieyh/^iickled with small towa£ and 
•i villages.. with semi-|ivi|^d inhabitants. We pa^ed 
^f’dowh a,vallcy about V nrve. miles broad, all .good wheat 
f re bearing soil, thought now a quagmire of mud and lialf- 
I ||f wed:r.giw^nhd heavy travelling for the cattle 


rions horseman ap- 
right. Soon after 
another' They watched 
be estimating our forces 
Tb nf I had hadj$» many scares 

r .ist 

ifei :t.hat' ft was* mil very well for uk' . 

, en I-was not tfflkmvnor of the mules', mf' 

fkilv* part the' caravan wliicfTTgc regarded as of any * 
‘Vaiue*. Tb night was the enckjSt our monster cabbage,/ , 
;ai^d the cf-a$yadar bought forty eggs for half 
/n^coence), and, I believe, ..fiugbwt them all pt acri^ 

./The .next Try’s march- > 4 as to Pam*, over a blank 
of snow aM ;mpj/'Sl^tl<Jed with ~ge\yed-up 
yilj, waste snowy hills, without 

s^?oor : bl 4 r^>f grass. On this march wf/Arn&.g to 
'"t# dprofoun-J a. +o:xishinent, a telegraph Hrifc ’ W 1 
|| Jre far distance, the poles bcin^/littk-/ lack ^ 

-juried in theTnow,. krt at'such regv"'- :, ' ,r ' r ' ;;is> 

though the ^ary^&%oeifei%ely*dt.^ed it, 1 could 


,„.e Persian Government line between reh.e- 
a«d' Baghdad, built by English engineers but 
•]M by Persians. _ i 

flowing this, and passing numerous villages and 
Ufly increasing signs of population, we arrived at 






isfi 



DOWLETAJIAD. 


the fine town of Dowl^tabad,\ which must' bo given 
a chapter to itself, not; only tfdra its being at the 
crossroads from Hamadan .Sinister and Teheran' ■. 
to Ttaghdad;'but also for the in%^nts that Occurred ^ 
there,-' * 


& 



isJgs? ,-Aj 


WmstA 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


letafrati. ! i - "v V r3febt.i3ter. and Dizful,— 

A^mpIte^txpjS and the cork- 

POpgu^r-The post from 
1 " ' w man- iir Vie country.—Tlie 

T'el%£apH of the ruddy f&u%once more -turns 

anw«s.—Grand, recei'.i:f^iU«i{nin^J^ 
Hi .'.;> fO- 

Grirulirig oppressu%.—Pilgrims Irom 

'Weather at last — Mistafcea-itf, tae post A c^ teous 

« . z . . .. . ,, tt -Jl/_n 1 ....... • i. 1. ’i ■ UU 1 
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0\V L|L ’ I’A! 5 A P'iv. abt^o%id pleasant civilized 
trya ^ la public square planted wit 1 ' 
trJ^Sfate ' office, anti a,, well-built b? ar : 

** is situci. _ ui a fertile ~dSj 

-t three miles to the south-east. f '. v\'ate^fts p 
out six feet belovr dig surface. Ajshq ‘people us 

ndlass, but let in l a the wcIls ’ 

the midctlc^^ sheets heads of 

fcjfWs!# in drawing water bobbing up and down 
with the ground. The water was deep 

down to remain unfrozen throughout the winter. 

$ of boys paraded the streets with wooden shovels 
flaskets to dig away the snow from doorways and 
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courtyards. Jews brought ffl^Kanc'.eat cobs for sab, 
and'-,were much disappointed our ind Ifferertc'.. I 
naxl/talf lost iny sight from sAb#|bliudness s and Jour 
dajjps before would have given modhJoi- a -pair of •d>'u:k«{ 
spectacles, or even fo^some means*' of niftkihg my 'old * 
ones (which had been trodden of) srvoiceiblt, drd 
d- here when. the snow waiSinished I/foun#,ieenf uienti- # 
fill in the bazaar a . , 4 f> ^ 2 

t\ ■ We got a roonWin gbmhf TOc ••nyid-bujiyjj! 

chapa r khana, an^Tiad a #mcn^placb! ^i^ | jfed :: no* 
W smoke. But cerfai«|^^^^>at:.'Q^]yle'M^b 4 fc^ 
W .-siy. Si: the wodff'^in it" some* odre, Wt 

never fin^ ‘muC and the 
Smiml. I remember Ghi^Smshah one 
JiU^died himself bt^ttw^" abba,” or clc 
..might*, and after all his clothe: 

this, however-cold), andWung through 
.. vestfgatio.u, he put thereon one side, ai 
^ipeiisive,^ at Ills ^ySkT sa #d with a hea 
I wonuert if there are us^'b that.’' 

These loathsornc^>e*e- against.-whii 
remedy, were the only .t:hlnjj»£ • m 

tho h, amo% other thmp7w^ N 
A small-pox. 

,. ttih*^ that’.jgaye an interest 

* "W as its bein|bh^tarting-pla£fe for carnv 
and Dizful*|Tb&p*9^j5K are he: 
tioned together as Jnc. ' They "W^tWhalfwj 
for trade betweeri Basreh vid the KaiW"d 
Ispahan and Hamadan. This trade is mostl 


mere is\*k 


* Diz, a fort; ful, a bridge. A place on a river large enoui 
have a fort and a bridge over the river. 






:y'to imajjjffrie’fche Storm 
there is no Goo\but 01 


fodder, ally the inhabitantcc so ■ 
van ever • dheajMt. of' pas&g)* -epi two 
n y vc i t ! i a n escdfigadoT duties. to carry fo3< 
mfartmed.ihe case the m. 




mk 


[ ;MUSTER 4MP DlE.FUL. 


hands of the famous’’Kjljt'Jabr, who lives in a mud 
fort at Muhammeraty}-*tfte farthest point to which vur 
troops went in the war m 1856-57. \fL, 

Shunter and 'Enz f^i hrvt always had a great'mte'hest 
for JTjee^rr since .an adventurous journey made there 
■horn Ispahan by hfv. Georgi® Mackenzie with six good 
%horspsl^hy wfo i*g* t haggaga f and finding there was 
a rou;< ) ;■ y mined, if - possible, to leave 

ty baggsgemW^Witfi, r||u.it,^na ALking- orflv Gtiuiam- 
'iabTaffrl a prjgfoatie cdihp.iSf and Zb^Qfe'neroid, to make 
feekawffiaiau ry.ev, at \MRdh f was how 
skthjd.r’ Sc 3 -I this to Akber.^yay j 

of 

one God. V "udfwrvej 

■arrive^ lipre Ivy the hand of^h*d~only. ;Vly mnloi $i\ 
^ de adflvattttu You have got to^6‘ through Kn» dkta? 

^3 n& : through Turkey, and now you want. to go into,-' 
jarful country, where themibtow ,is such that elc- 
r'K&htswft'cjd.h-uvt pierce it,, where 

* • ' if'jSflKfwL , , . 1 , . u 1 


01 ought the » 4$ little dnea-ap ^>4'die 
the lining 5 of a uniform coat on, %ho w0 m -U 
chapar. khana. TAe naib do ^ie^tne hurrOn?*’’ 
tountry, and hroygn^^dhptjr^of people to cor¬ 
n’s statin^ny. I sat onV^s^e of the fire- 
t+-they all squatted in a row on a carpet I 
.for them on the other side. They all declared 
a year in the summer a number of caravans 
cted and travelled in company and with soldiers 
at< a town called Khurumabad ^not the village 




H '.*jf AND TJliZ. CORKSCREW. 


we hud passed through)., Tih|re they waited until 
another caravan was collected at %place called Dastfil, 
on J^e opposite side of soijie robber-infested ;• 

de^R-t/tind grossed at the same tlm^'T offered double *,■ 
fare, even treble, but without result *' However, I had | 
time to argue, so dismi&secl the suMee^lSr* the r ight * \ 

The next day, February the apth, \^3 very cold,*/ 
and 1 lay under - J w^p^lsed at I 

hearing the follo>via^cn^k>gae. : 

Hadi, who haCpcdlheKar^mter to l; £hc ^ pedferi 
calls' out froraA&e far <Ngd eLMs^ rooh|U wEensNh^, ^ 
V’Xm-jjfling sdipof our “ Throw Ant,Aov'- 

> v child.” _ / * / 

■t vjrJiulaihshah, busy witly/ns cookitig, throws' it over. 

* |de Appears aferwa^kM!6 consider the mattlr, and on 
reflectiey says': “ vVftnl do you want to do i^itli the 
corkscrew, O Hadi ?” ( 

> ^ g m mepjhjig the black box.’* 

. ,5' Ghul&mduh bfe^pjj^tg interested : “ jilt wfcafe^ve 
yoft to do with the corkscrew when voi# are mcnchno- 
the black box ? ” I 

■' -■ Hadi: ‘‘Oh., the Saldb*?M^ - ^^ - Q " . J yid 

‘Hiiiskah, soito voce: “ Now v* 1 at does this 
' 'yl^kb.^'i^Fscrew, and.it is h. iast one.” Ai |1. 


t a« % 
•ft 


mi - . ‘.^ujno Ow.il |UU , 

Hadi : “ clly T.nrast hot nails, but always s 
and I must ;|ways"L^i»A h'O&ptyr them.” 

Ghulamshah-Wtly • « But fcorS-h 


Explanations follow, and Ghulamshah re£o6es\ - 
corkscrew. ' 


'%Kj 


_ Ali Akber seemed at his wit’s end to know what tc/L 
with himself during this halt. He sat for hours inff 

X 






rcWl for catafyans to Shyster * 

. W-i t!ir> q. i>JSfeb.illno'p hpirijs*' r ^ 


■i w portion s^ md avid root u 
5, I fpunep’ 1 ;!frjfcr ■ p» closed >Loi. m 
•<'hich had buffered from the wearn • 
•elated to the “riaib,” who proba T %-eo. 
r *nent roof fair plunder. .• • ✓ 

»is a superstitigdTnfe-re.^'d lice pt| 
aa TKM was so generally-’rtsSt 




THE CHARVADAR. AND RUE POPGUNS. 


sun ia the porch, bunflMj* little boys, enticing dogs to 
come within reach Ky oners off bread, and then chop- 
|t/ng •'at them w itf^, hfs^ sword, and bargaining for 
£wop<Jeh popgun#?--new sign of civilization wliiclt^jie 
had hever seer l^fore, and which amused him im- 
hrens^b'., •• V " 'b.-* 

\ « r V/c " had,.-^several visitors; ami a-chief topic of con- 
| vers;:.i:or.» y ; as KjHMfif Shah Abbas (a 

““““kfayanserais he had 


* t* 

■Q 

-ft 


|jfc4na tl^at fhp.mgt. 

ef^ssfed /piBpjai: Xhurt#^rSfe^, the sm _ 
de^rjj^drand tjW Most? European goodie ^ ^ 
the north via Tabriz. not &$>m the short-.'* beV mpnf* 
difficult rbute from the south h^'Shuster. ’ .. 

The s ph:rpets made here we|*^he best we Jiad-yet 
i se en. \he woof was of cujtton, not, as in former 
caV p f /' The cotton \v^of carpets :,re not so 

sUitafe^ft travelling as the oth(jir§, but lie flatter on ’ 1 
||,?%or I aiuTthe pattern ayt J$f made mjn ; e regular, 

•$' ' I ' v V. 1*1 . 1 


fling the afternoon j tvo|i\ man. deliberately 


wn 


^isM&at I think there, may become connection 
two things, but they could not produce 
..as described. 

jr |J'he whole day was spent in receiving people, ac- 
a^ng! information about the Shuster route, bargaining 




4H THE POST FROM TEH FRAN. 

for carpets, writing down BaiffUii 4nd Persian folklore 
stories, and last, but not least, tapng incessant obser- 
vatipQs on the roof, where, l e%t,blsshed a regular 
observatory, ^ j 

t)n tftti' 17 th a chapar of five horifee'men' arrived 'ii-'cra 
Teheran, and to nrjv triumph and’ 4 ^’s^cliscoinfiture 
were going to Shuster. * They were such mountains of* 
sheepskins, wohWm#; felts; 'anti 1 that. *'■>. } 

evidently expected tn|>, arid tne^^ughed*good;* 

Juiinourcdly wh$|jL' I ^it|gcsfe3 that,%t aaf (ff 'at# 
attack, they,g$^d*ha<®, ’■vpff n|qs£ qfrs &y 

Jtajkcs be!' >-t ' '-pans. : 

the rond d^rs^vePy^br. ]^ biT 
were i Te, as. it was krnnyh that dibjglrad ar-fldnoebal 
•the kings inails,, afij^-thrat rite chief vifoa id bv kejviiy . 
■fined should any thb%-^apppn to them. T’-H caileg 
the country ArabistanAor land of wander my 7 he 

road leftcls by GiojM«%ame as Burujir.d), rile.te are 
chapar lihanas for Stye stages, after which otitytoWLjp 
nisheens it dwell mp ; u f nw, T tii :d to get fifes'^ 1 
‘ ws to let rne*4^' With the n, hnf they Would |j 
' J: r offered t aH :hV ; Ittft fe*. |mt 
^ ■ ' r ' lu ’ t: 1 'hey s-aiu they ~ eighty , %‘a 

t ■ ( could not do; that they' had i Q 

t^trorihd, T Had not: that I should fall ill and fc, ", 
to'be left. behind,; that the dV.elUa's ; .. w £ 

shelter me fcr love "fend'If T showed mone 
murder me' \n^tfu nder me,' 'and • the rem f 

would fall <an them. These men wereTrlmf^®^.*" ’ 
were familiar with Englishmen, and knew iJle'd|3r.V\ 
and feared the difficulties with, our ambassador 
anything befall me. 

I argued hard and produced some result, for L ffrjr 


415 



THE TELEC&AF'ti OFFICE. 


hcam an animated discussion on the subject, but it was 
no use ‘ ^bat^wei^rfeti with njost of them was that I 
; was so thin and r smull, for I was much pulled down by 
tf&nslan 5 r 9^ ui ‘" dysentery, 

i* I tvent to see Me governor about it, but he wafa 
f "’ ab! ^ h-llow,; and,I believe the most 

\ «ntencia^t^s c n&h ih a very mendacious country, and 
me,' wh^i W&jjjfr&si. question had been 
^ipaMfc ^^'th jg^p t up in a huff and 
^ iat * d^n#imftng yet- to show 

bes.nd.-but' 

. . . - . ^betbgri^^sjfeptba fo||k> say 

. 1 ' . only house •gJs^ed the i^sf. 

bemgp'aid toliavekeen macjk at Ramadan. '** , 

h ome after this, ' b-dcdded to call at the -, 
fele^mpiy;;office, hoping that L,uHght get son 4 e tr.jth. 
from a brother of the craft. > 

I he was a uice cleauNyystairs room, and the * 

? P° rtl y oId gentleman’, was seated majes- 
j| tff* tbe^oor, writing a. m^5age which was read 
* ’*'■ '' m by 'h>- wretched liufevjHh'za or Jeil, ibo 

Morse en 

iy disappointnient the old gc- 
/ been si*nt here,—considered hunse]/'b^':?h'? v; 
•'■Id admit no; knowledge of the p^pic or llte 
He told me thatH^-geitetal bfficcywas shortly 
'naKC a cotl^cription, anH.dla^here would 
^Ui^fhations; and [ left after the ordinar y 


% W-\ 
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fes- of- tea and kalians. 


‘‘lament home, apd again attacked Ali about the 
■“"er route, and after much argument he consented 
ip . but at what a price--six pounds a day! and 



this after all the money 1 

have to spend befo % get|ing fr 

most disappointing, and I ; ool Hs. ° 

oa 1 suppose it w?a under* 

disappointment that ! made the iojhwmg 

in my note-book~a. general juimnli^p 

one sentence ! 

“ Persia, a baffem;'tonr^y^ a ;; cc 4 ir ^ 
walled plantations JAt miibcrty-trda>| 

poplars;-^ oom^P^cl-do^hons^ 

'.Straw, barley, $ov$ bread. ... . j 

rainedJ&Py in tfe n#t, ana a m. 

fcut fordgRtttfly «o one,., 
V ?t 'SPiith a heavy hea/% that I resigiie 

Staler. I M ^«rr=n honour^ 
ccrtaio. cxtent ’ madt apoi^t, for I W*« 

' was P-enuine, and that he Aivoukl 





- 


4 STIR IN nJR TOWN. 

'' ■ <g£i .. £, 


him on the cofefe^'A'li Akber should join them 
ac Dowletabad, ,5m 4 thence help them in turn 1 ht> 
made M*s pr^^till more exorbitant. I c ® ul l n ° ! 
however , hear fcfe controlled *»> this way, and or^e,i 
a hade until. fur^%orders, so^that Muhammad and the 
tobacco B r>, & &* so fat ahead that All could 

11 ; , vt stir appeared in this always 

VM^m. f he .gpnei|^,homdy expected, * 

.fbal,” or recepti^^fc be immediately, , 


y, Jm* 

% # 


jphe pqor-Me HpK^anisecSintt 

family %r their lo&, when <**»*«» 

.r^deiBanded all his postils instant,). A his 

hS^im, and he came f%e 
-.Wha.% I do? There's atoar c„ny,g/n fc™ 
Kirm;isllian, and there S dll%o.kpr5^,«d the 
i t %hll oe^rt me." But 

:J$ my ov\ n horses, as-Hadtpnd 1- • • 

. :M \ ■ i 1utA f.cPiW.tunce. lhev 




miuua terrif edge of the 

luurji the roof I overload.it long stretch 
l^vfdan road, while beneath me collected 
u.iplhyor reception. Soon the patty camd m 
r v> a broad line of horsemen with a nucleus in 
iq centre. -At a given sign off started our party full 
^ op, with left hand outstretched and head almost 

EE 




famfovhite !efe^oy^.h boves, a,;<i , 
liwj'e gaudy jaffcirmed 6bxes. •'T^i^^une 
ten scamrering/llong, and'all endeavouring 
1 huge p^EdH' jugt in front of thd diafmr 
jostling one pother H the most undignified 
rhen h'is‘Sepene Highness hmise^fbon'Iijs' 
while liisJaTfrevTivas led by hinp v. itb a blue 
■ ! ! 'J^ 5 hs back*. Oae gte : ' . ..TbJv ■ 

s:on wa^iiho b^btailednes^ p* the horsi.. 
flowhg.ifctf'k much Ki p«#iu Pt rsia jfe 


hi eitormoas; 


- 




Jgjiplf' 


■ 4 i 8 THE SHAHHAJQA 4£#1MS. 

level with the horse’s head' '~tj^.'dH some graceful 
evolutions by the help fef a- very |ruejjf pit and a big 
pomroel to hold on by, and after shootjng rapidly p,vo< 
or tjiHe times across and - across thupafnof the advane ; 
ing cavalcade they quietly joined its|;4nl<s.' But every 
half-minute one horsenian'oiV either !&cle 'of the nucleus, 
which I could not yet gleayly distni* aim, sbcj^ipidiy 
from the rank, ancfcimsS#ov'T the, oppos'd- .!-' 

At last the scrvaq|tkm( 1 baggage b, ■ jt^roppin: 

■b- twos and three^HB'baggage consist<^Kgw- 
mules loaded \v &a$pe£ sadd3e»jb.ags;\>iglu* 


aife. I sa 
top and a 
a wall, but 

themselves hftgxae' in the evening -tM mi 
“illuminated,” and a deafening band 
bagpipes played in it. I put on a Persian clSIwj^ 
strolled through it, but it was an Ordinary Pers.il 
crowd, and the noise and jostling were so great that 
soon came away. There were no games or fun of; 








mornin 


break: 


y- 


.■... 

MB*' % / ? 

"• ijlllr ;C 4 - ..iv* a,- 

w&aSfefflBy® ^ 'iWMHPLi^yiirjp^T ' 

Z<?,*Z? ttP- FOR KnWANS HAH AN, 4ig 

r¥\. Tlie d ^^P^hoise, hnd, to them, unusual 
fc”* denied tQ-JjftJll tl*ir senses required. 

f I UMC di, trr\fJr\ /-J . 1_. _ __ .. 1 i ,~ 

>ll| 


M r V ■' A JA icqui^eu, 

"’T-'W* ba z .w,j la lfa mBc.W. w » l 

o„e.th,rfl newly §91, of brie!,, and the 
W,J - d ? n, ‘ so .f*JP wicl > s Of oil can do it. 1 

7* H than one hundred 

pftf -The JVfSfifhcS 

• JP^w’r but to 

lil^fcercfejp"s to as^lfeie i' 

fo ngA rjwcIhad-* 


tor our 

Is men had .they 
t some gaudy 
m' sti velfekspect. 

•:«^n. iVh 


¥ having'outstayed^ and seen the SSdi 
Idx the bazaar ih procc!^ with ihret trd 


Tint evening, to the interns! ci-^nt of ail. / gave 
m.ders to load up for KirmanshJ&tKtk removing 
from all minds, 
oiaa good servant-so 


ever appreciated 
Hi as. when load- 


wake up earlv 


i fl at t op early on 
un lie warm . u rns 

«#~T“ ML 

■ dinffi good fire, and ev 
|.Jo$d, and have nothing 
aip °t on your horse: 1 * * 

stage to Parrispar-f^ac^ t*n$lye. r 'Jr -.jits, and 
Jive till "8,get p.m., when\i£Ms dark and 


we 


was little changed from that already 

w --o -—ieVel mud and snow plains interspersed 

islands 'of rocky hills, while all around, in the far 
ince were snow-covered mountains which were 
jit to distinguish from the clouds. 



vafserai caucq 

fSs was mtenclf 

%o. but a| yet oi 
miserable condid 


-handled spa 


ch would appea r tt ; 
but to each of vhi- 
e. ,r 'i here were id. 


^ A .u r> r r<:#iv. r c'ZJ.rTPRf 
BREAKFAS7 4' 


i .ni 

4 y. t x «■ T.. 

in all the hills were <#**«» h'#',. fron-hard hOT. , 

,-hv Strike north-west and southeast am. up 
Steve Agrees- The dost of 

e m r 03 1 v and sometimes slaf >. W e «os. eu 

fertile plains' with many Milage ■ amt K about futce.n 

mik-s we crossed a level inundate^l%n ^n,im.es 

Tn the nuddle .of^/wv-re ma^e stone 

each about t\ya|dnthared-yaft|y nong.-mul, 
causeways, each abayt \* %km>^ n ‘ 

. placed about on(flh|li® - ) ‘ _ 1 , . % 'V^ .i 

the; dry seasonjbMxlsti-;• mu f .daUoi| 

Wee w.as nl defp#%h^ . 

JX some danger J- eddies near the off •»■ 

le^s t*fc the M V* «"«* - 

mud oncl numbei&*s~muddy creeks. A *Jv^5^ * 

>s| this plain I stooged for*breaklast at a ip ■ gb V<*- 
ftfi-Shatir (the clever .mans tin), 
fo be < «Ii^comin£ncer^nt.e«a^a ’ * 

, one-family were thg^,.;|nd p 

y were in. ’^’h s ut~, 

. . ... .rtdt gj 


!k« 

O i. A?v 


. jfflT.'jgj 


gave a ndfce cor^dew^^,, (i . 

four raggfeft neiy^tfd sliepp aud fowls 
At 4.3o' 1 We^re 'still drftdgi% pa * 
village of Halmiabad,-and fotf fin. ,a 
spring vegetation, growing t&rough *tn#-smPW^ 
we had a steady pull up an apparently intyrm' 
hill. 


Then an anxious time wandering about in the 
among steep ravines and watercourses, and at S.20^T 




h'A RRI$l>A J R. 


i'as tn tlie gha^re containing i 
winter. Insid^ebe hoases 

*el or two, ami a' 
hiin* breeding kursi in '#h£ 
iispar is situate at IneXfoo. 


we crossed a goo^ .bridge, .of hv'e arches, over a rapid 
; stream, twenty - -teide, idled* the river Helwind, 

and so or aitei^ieS^Jed tike vil^ig’e ol Parrispar,’where 


i^wc got aitatyii^ancl a room 'in the house of a "lone 
woman:' .£ wa^|ruck here with the curious meanings 
or u sevpn. ' . A Baluch, speaking 

■ngu£k L H 1 a . rip i 1 1 r V . n . _ _ . X.1. „ 1 


^ ... y ^ ^ • .« * .— -f - 

y • chiefs family, will say that he 


hasJbseven at his back,” or an- 


indehnk^^j|).'n'! s hsi|'• of'fi^eesiors. Also if you ask for 
your bbx.^r sajc^^jbi^s.which is down 
bj5otti|i.i, and difficult to fft at, he will say.it iV 
Iwsf,” and ^ us|; th^^-.^mpsion .if' 
f ae^ wiiytg j^.§c^fdf| r tieJfTbn a cirani^. 

, . out of die room i *\y^»feftyccupy, but he said 
pa ;ie?ic.|lly, “In s^eppisliha j^ftbala nugiruand.” 
(71P0fr*$jjfe wander seven up&mrs, or, v<ander^ every-• 
y. f when' ') 

f^Piyus-pai^was an ordinary village of i~o thick, rlud- , 
‘"■'led, ijuuace flat- roofed : ,houseJg with small court- 

jipod hSa|>ed ug?h)r 
ai 


r "f* 

nHi slate Hill l* 
fort which 
e north and 
for about 
'/were many 


:d by ihe* rernahj 
er oriof4s, 1 ofjCa existent? 

w fertile w 

§&*nc£& arid' near - the village 
o^'grapes. In the morning I went up to the 
ypMjpp ,f the hill, and took a round of bearings, and 
' ? ^%}ade a sketch map of the country, while the principal 

J&y 



angnvar at 9.3'o .:t 
/(arz was in sight 


i BE£j 




answered 


W[. 

' Wf ' •> 


criming suppression, 

inhabitants thronged round* jpe "aid 
all my questions. . 1 . ’ - 

They.it appeared, libecl i*n f oiie^the imfortiuiate 
. villages ground down by taxes, and' vvei^<shortfy»goin^^| 
tq abandon their homes and go elsewl^fe. 

I inquired closely arid at lengththis matte*. 
The taxes- here were (please re&d, francs for kraos)„ffve 
knew per head, six J-:,y,u, per hduse. jnd-^ix hr;uw per 
jivar (jenb) shahi of land. here;-hun¬ 

dred yards long *ndJig^-yarojl broad. Sfltta man 
[itIf three wives, %r$ ^Children, a house, 
would^a^J^'ty-stY&r*^pncs 
tujien. twrf*‘m«htbs' a ca%et yr> 

whfch l)think it fair to* spl^ftfiden 
would be net profit^ndsTus jerlb grows enougl| \yheat 
to feed hint. 

These people wer^Ttot quite brought to /> hjspair. 
Thdy were goilg' ton^wait quietly, and get *n -their 
„ wheat and grape c^bps, and leave in the npunez, 
ne\v /ear : v . a i robht. not far off,^where, was 
virgin soil aftd t\o t«£?es. f>ome of thc^^na here vtfs 

' 

leV 

y’clay, and I gpk ai^fi^vyas almost inacc. 

3 by.lions, and 
there ; t^d^iHf wh° he 
pilgrim- fife h 

days’ unsuccessful hunting their p. , HI 

We met a large party of pilgrims, all wiriy w 
turbans, who were returning from the sacred shrine 
Kcrbela. I noticed here a practice I have already] 


that its sun: 
murderers t 
passed here 



obsc;f^gi£jns ffl 

: ii tfee allwh'^ii 


re we actually the garni sir, or *k 

First crocusemgan peeping thiQugH^jy 
en ih'.rfrf irises, p.m'., oVi the^- 

,uu:y, V/e-T une on a 

lagti’sh greenswL^d, ilfte first of W®<1 I 
four vears. and afterwards a herd 


men 


MISTAKEN FQ-R THE POST. 

alluded to in ' tny-- account of Baluchistan. Those of 
the pilgrims ot^ot'''continually picked j,ip big stones 
in the road anep^rew. them on one side, and it was 
acknotvledgedmere to be merely a primitive system of 
r jpad taking, %) d a “sowab'’’ as easing* fhe weary 

pilgrims’ feeUj' ' . ■/, jk 

ii'ere arejwywjp-pagdPof bearings and other scientific 
jm ,ok^but# they will b< 

feature of to-day's march 

was tl 
war 


u ■ 


V jr 


' 


wWjn for four years, and si . _ 

of IthJlhih-ioOking cows peacefTpR' cropping it, as if it 
were • r ''' r " h '"■‘J'mirM tViimr Iknrhft’world. At first I 


most ordinary,thing ^n the'world,' 
wanted.'tq dismount and piclN^ch new flower l saw. 
hhi.;,.,wa§ jipipossi ble, but \ye did^it down and “have a . 
^gj^uQ us 4i||)ch in the middle of 1%. meadow until the 
’ ■ fcam§^, when we hadta HsuAe i^smess. 

I The approach* Ka.i^far ' absolutely ' 

ti for, so \qm^mjjjj£t^^ „ , 

s, and on rotmtltng^a. jrdftfffFselves 

afeii valley, with d , n0 *™Z' 

le at the extreme^unde* a huge in-, 
our 4estinatil^C cantered Wa»#d with Ghu- 
larks bpd other blw^ierds of cattle, 
^Sspdrew rein ai die caravanserai.- This, how 
X^’full, and the people, who mistook us for t ie 
• chapar.” as was very natural, seeing only two horse- 
f one with two large bundles slung across his 







e was 


an cxTfE»srajfWt , >' amour 
He was teaching ff&" 


Here also was a 
Tiangwg eyebrows,' 
slighi-’h-'ai'tl 
V in p» 


j>’pe oua<;e — big acre aadAisp 
J a stiff; bristly moij§?a^ie i .a t )j 
main features. A'U,pift!> spofa 
Ffy^an, though they knew th 

1 Wl VS^-iLI I, 


•• tmU go), for 

two 1 distinct ki 

biik . at all 

eU ar£§ bow-*. 

* r )*% 

l%si Harte’riJff 
good spe'fcftfrcl 


Nfci 


■mb* 


COMMENCEMENT jpF NUKD/STAN 


the foot of the hills we had"a most -fhuddy ride, still* 
in incessant rain, to the.comfortably tbapar kKgSfoiaf • 
Sahiia, where we found everything reasly for us, thanks. 
,,.to the proprietor, whom )a we had met Ift (Cangrwdnl 
. We had now readied a pleasant land indeed;.,. Inc&j. ; • 
sant rain, luough disagreeable,''was at -lease a change^ 
r # 'from the burning, heat of Mekrart. and the if efezing 
cold of the Khuruniabad pass^. '' jS . 

Here we found much to*t*fe&a£ig h| 
an old -mulla, or ‘schoolr^tef^^ppmg sch<! 

loin, 1 suppose the most- ignorant of his> fri 
Ajharjl a strong Jhfiagfon. I attend e 

]^i&tening cHtkxdly, %..put/>‘n •. - 
Tself-com place n 1 \v.' 


tf-six children a verse bfTtKel 
Kugan. and not ktt^wing anything of its mdatimg, 
ran over the -Stops-afifljput a 1 pathetic eftiptmsis on/ 
any good-sounding, v’ogff that seemed able to bear it. 


■4® 


$pL, 

Ife 


x %id” im_ 

Xf^ogs, both gocK^Vgpd in tell 

One kind, lon|f-bomed, .ioiigtric 
can only call ^Jk onf^^froir 
“ Boonder.” TW'other was a 
long-haired why Scotch terrier. Though the f 
of these dogs was never attended to in any way^h 
never intercrossed, nor was there any medium between 
the two distinct varieties. The same thing was <jeeh 



cfciej sm£^mi&pe or oreau. 

r '. 4 < V - ii „ >; / // 

J8K galaniam (r* 


we mouthful f$r 

. 


■ 
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. more rnarkedly.further oh -> Here the houses showed 
evident preparations for hiuch rain. They jvere still 
niucl. but the r falters projected. beyond the walls three 
6s- four feet, ’leaking a verandah, and each house had a t> 
f porch,- so, that.the proprietor. -could enjoy the open air. 
Without fenjf rained upon. JH3r<? also the reign of the 
Haiian fwaS,Ct an- .esjd, the! pipe being invariably a 
srhaJl}|ed Btol aftd. thick v’oodetj stem a fpot and < a 
. half !%;, .- fljb JSfoulj^orc had bare legs and feet, 
and th#|brawhr«- we$S«tuek;§d fiigh -up to keep them 
at mud. They make jiefe woollen carpet 

^d;#Jfroven anddb zigzag* p^e#»is of two^oi^hrfe 


its rareness, lias acquired ipechtirrJfcvirtues in the ey 

. of the inhabitants. fo’ 

vSonte^islUrs came dnd saT^th.us in. the evening; 
and !'noticed’a' curious tran3%taji&n of letters 11 V a. 

l.story^e cf them told,of gettn^ Hst in the mist on 

k'fg^nt^n. After tv*© days’ lihr eermg he had only 
: of bread. His c%5rftsi^ Vas, “ Ba$ 








,nt - son Me chaparcl^U* 
named allvthe hills a» 1 
~ ' > 


Bas yek galarnpriri 
j” and 41 nl. 
merit 
on to 
i L ea 

RaPfei|! 

'V 1 „i ftperent the barorheter 

S' we’were making a gradual de=>cei - 
khd'ihng 5,580 feet ; thermometer : dry. 49 5 • * > 

V blue sky, misty, cloudy, and v-mable mode- 


we were on 





•horse soldiers the front,” and I mdded theijg 

about their proj^bsed Tmpture of. Baghdad. Thtv-Wpre 
front^KiiaraMStL an^ to my inquiries repheefriud^f 
nautly, “ we won’t* gp tp >B^hdadi 

fg° 

» Green renolAy ,uaa. a^rinmh'im uo on aP * j 


B/srmy. 


rately strong west wind. 1, upter^sted at sterling 
to sej the chaparchi’s ntarried daO|j]A ; er come-otfi r.i 
the rain with her baby to-meef’her llnsfeamtl, who just 
then arrived from Kirma$shahan. : fje village ol 
" # Sahna was a thriving ope of about 150 h6u&p, 
had fortdfiatdy bobtailed # our- horses, aruiiWe crossed^ 
• without inconvenience a brawlfttg torrent Vhihh ' mn 
through' the middle of it • ' streets, bywever^eu. 
knee-deep in slush, anc|. we wenjj gl?m Into m 

the open. We pa^ed feefe’ral^yi^s Shops 

for garpets was dyed, and a magnificent tea S^aii 
i; ^m|)gp{-ocess okcSn^puction at t)ic:,s^le expanse 
' '-'ttiin aJ'iah mi 


g,lt haklvkdready 


.ars a5«t!du^-fort^6«!Wfty men ,v'orking;at 


lot * 


out two months t/yeaf at the, rate of fivepence’a day 
each. The brickldfnVas two miles away from the site. 

J ‘ We overtook three orjbur scattered detachments pf. 


( .•''iji jsgrir’tg.ing up on aP 
and was in itsej|, a luxury^k^, cuV- unaccustome 
We trudged ok over j^*ft«oay alk yjSkwjptfivi. tn^ 
until we got cla^e-tc^Hic huge bhraPr 
had been our jlairanfark all day. Here 
rapid stream sixty feet wide ; and as our horses ha?* 
times to swim, it may be imagined that our loao?r 
somewhat wet. How the charvadar got the Iwhe / 
donkey across I cannot say, and I suppose no one'X ut * 
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y -' 4 *: , TT- '% » ' 

.vv ich his Iprtg pole and extraordinary .powers of 

t '•y;tup.en\lion an'hfhave’cldne.it. 

r? ’ .1 have forgotten' to mention a very little fellow we 
4 overtook on "the way'much o^rweighted" with a Jhrge* 
0kardien\v3$fpot of sour milk wlych he was carrying to 
to'his fajher, who had been verykick fora Ion 
t A I .4si§ cliildish earnestness (,jje 

> odina^U'it ffe^r. 2 . bfeusAen years old, and had walked, by 
‘a’ilwmpout tw ¥ elvHe'Tmlesi.J r |iefe and twelve back for 
I Offered to mount him on one f? 
r s. This ; -he declined^o 4 ga ve him $ 
,or_?vhjJii lie tftanlfcfd me 

V pi Iritis !v and dine %re t,i>nT#*:. H>- treats 

throughout the conversation a^Ms. equal, I s 
- because I did not speak lou$'f ? or buiiy him. 
k* ffo- day I rode all day wnKpput flay _.woo|ic- 
vher was so . much warn*'... and 
-jEiossf^i a good brick bridge, lad am** a v 
. j^iap^fe^t^of JBi^ttun. Whi* 
ulajrrariged T strbhed over t 
■ $**Piff* 

balls Oi 

lemao, wh 

okJL 

d who 


m 

rd soa 
Tace a chat’ 
[rrnan when 011T 
plenty to say about 

. _ . j| the caravanserai, and, 

" Shah Abbas ”%b6hah Abbas/ he 
■BE “built 999 caravanserais."' "'And why ” said, 
fcTl &ntly, "didn't hi make it a 

V® *t. about it?” He was greatly pleased. Ceeause 
/ 






MVSUKS. 


himself* to belie vb that he’was tft soni»W» 
for it, and really the way the monstrous? ifc 
’blue stone towered ovef the village aline 
feel that if He made-,?much noise it woui 
, and crush eveh-thing. 7 j$- 

■ Here' was anothensign that 
country. 

Ika leather 
^waterskins). 

^&r«yi^cence 


responsibly 

ass of Hatii 


“ dhole,'" pand away 

Ghulamshah was so |harm^|y ajftjd 
that lie ipjmediately w.eiyt and hM 
^fojfof^usuk* o movaimc.,& 
P^ v t( ^Sf J 4 ( ^'''j U nks of i£e, now,” said he 
tedly. To hijrSff'fet drink otft of the musuk was 
tt real d rink nF\ad hacl iiiice We had aba$doj»ccj 
'els at Kirman. • 1 * * "'■V-*-# 

W £SF sur P r ‘§* n S ! they we 
bv.t of Mr perfectly distinct -yimpies, 
-e’j'Htl^ne^ liver-coloured retrieved with 
'( long fringe behind «M:fefearm. 

£j‘- K ■ t. h'm.-^i-white wolfMogs, wiff^ Jor * 3 

% , ' ' 
pfellows, witnmtte 

of black, smootlffij 

small feet. ■■ 

On returningHib 

friendly fareWglBw 

chaparchi had'provided me with a 

was in a state of active preparai 

being- a charming young Kurdi 1 

Ghulamshah’s temporary abdicat: 

very comfortable dinner. 


crone noses; a 
•coated terrier, 




U.U 


m 
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THE KVRD 1 WOMEN. 43.1 

! think'.'+he_ Kyurdi women are some of the finest 
**; produced -fey' tSttyre. Of*'finye. upright statijre’, they 
s /$aye rosy cheeks and dimpled chins, while tfidir man- , 
^ners are naiVe to the last degree/ They wear an * 
Qtkkal like ,th<* Bedawln Arabs, with a diatfcm of beads 
acro^siChd'forehead tight-fitting shirt-'and a short 

thi. .kjpiwhjdered jackeV and f’.v- eight, to fourteen 
pot.. - , ntco ying; t&Aheir wealth. Their arms are 
1^-e Ipfen, the' e^bow/jHid «.giefr lpgs from tire knee 
dbu'iuR ams,-and they are of ipagnificcnc phylique and 1 ; 
t'^p|t prciable t^^iers. ^ 

ed at * Bfsy*.dn alHtjag n< 7 ^»; 

JoufM^T taking sights" etc., *rmT<aiM 
.left for Karroanshahan, with !>$wr5Qitre{ 
country of-young grojfflBf a' 
lit face of the bluff, were |S|p£.hug 
■ however, so high that 

.• r down wa;/£* v\< 

■Ir^our^etting forth' the termApn 
Mj||s. bequeathed to the pefl 
M f e hill ( 

DM® 

A <&&*'- 


fe warnl 1 


'U^gloves and , 
jxyiewed an old 
r.«; new ground. 


igotglo me, hnety pimqjfple, which he 
Kali.” He describe? it thus : He 
seed (wheat), and the land Avas of course 
paid yearly one-fowl, six eggs, seven donkey- 
loigi* of cut straw, five krans for each pair of bullocks 
, he. u$ed, and one load of Avood. After that he kept 
Xfor .himself two-thirds of the crop he raised. 
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Jr 

. At 12.30 p!m. we crossed a^|»d,strfem,K^e.h\4|,ired 
yards Broad, and enteral- tbejldng-lo^d-io^ gate, o 1 - 
Kirmanphahan, and were most hospftab^ refelVetl 

Khan* ex-governdr of K^taanshahan. 


Agha 'Hasson 
and Brit^H Agent. 


m-M 





CHAPTER XIX. 

,■ K ffjh AN stl A u AST.*' 

''More languages#han one. 


Bindcul^s, 


' fc^iOfluired a%v 


;T 


11. - 


JP 5 I 


,r 


upping.— nit ntxie Horse’distinguishes himself. —Autumn / 
ijjsvres 1 .— • Water tinder the. grass. —Tire Hissara as, Sultana.)* 
in the . Asha’s carriages^Vipliammad Khaj 
V- £uKtid,—TJ^Jpve 

.-A Kuriuef interior.”—rfjPRia 

mar/hi/liflicultieW.—From platea^uSj^ijin.— .S sporting Tut 
man 'telegraphist.~*A klrd .of'broodjmares —Toby and 
«'i*? .adiife— Mahmud.’Bey, our mW ntas^ef' horse.—We cross the 
f frontier, into .Turkey.-—Difliculliea^itV the Quarantine autbori 

--Cavalry escort.■—SunstrolcSta-A putiified stork.-- The .con- 
V ’ pert^'nterrupted.—Death of the %;s horse.—■-Baghdad. The 
-Marseilles.,—RonioW ' " v 

he narrow and\pjpj&\ 

f—' - ..laib’^halvand myself, who . 1 


r M api*£ through 
.•ifcjiMnratt am house, at the 
:^OT0anjpd, ^ohkeiou^all the while 
,uW^tfontN-llfough ti "pafS of itftiry binoculars 
ps^i^iper storey. We momrtixjf the steps and 
hered into a long room, where were seated 
Tor‘four Persian young gentlemen, to whom J 
'mat* the customary salaam, and by whom 1 was 
courteously received, but with a certain amount of 
indifference, as if d was a matter of ordinary routine. 

433 j: j.- 




434 AC HA HASS AN. • ^ 

'% * k - • -v. ’ ' 

When, however, after the' usit^.,sklut&tjo'^;'h^I ? bee;* , 
gone' through, and cofieV had been drunks' 1 '^.began.to 
explain ,that I was an 'E.'n.glisntnan, a tjravtfclter.oaffo., 
provided.,. with a letter dVom the agent alt ' 

Ispahan, .things assumed a different aspect." -■'■A youngTi 
fellow who h%d resumed Ids gazing out of the wind|w' 
with the ivory binoculars, hastily turned v ro,uhd,'^and 
after inspecting me rrarcotvl^^^Jor a/%rkm, Mp- 
ham mad, Agha, the eldest, son a| I found of the| 4 gha, 
and a' prince of good fellows: V Mfe^had. 

Wl kalians, and a young scribe who. pad bea^fdjjto iA 
"'.lasjfeRt for to read 'Sny’ letter of-,irifcrodu < ctBn, 

;I jfflfr flyKaiMewere ii- conversatVlUcs to 
t journey • j ha^hlide and the countries i had seen, 
heard Alt’s hoa^d voie'e shoutin^for me in &e Htreet 
below, and otderl^^ere immediately given .for' v the 
"admission of ray ba^^e. Then Muhammad Agha 
turned up and usher^cfme into a spacious room, which, 
was to. be* r-t\v ov/rt special’apartment. Hg,Oxpl^med 
tb " ; s.how absent, but would come sobp,. 

.. ^'vnu^^^ired and want tojg^*gO ; ^enditj^ 

‘f'^can watr^te^^^jj^'Se^ 

! '>om i 

ati iron bedstqddr’fr 

laths were missing. .. vws al^o 

over another%dace,^'c That mne'h#ta 

smells. Thet^j^"' a capital fireplace which'4gL 

well, and shortly after my installation a roarii^fasc 

oak logs. ’ % 

I had hardly got myself into decent costume (I^hac 
just one good coat left, for, between Kangiwar 'and 
Sahna, a pint bottle of Warburg’s fever-drops had. 
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» frock-coat) wjien Muhammad 

^-liaTjii^ge^ to he admitted, and we had a p'sey chat 
Liu> Later on, by invitation of the Agha, 

r * ^ ' ^ rtt d$#i to his rtiajlis'. He had a sjiite’ of apart- 
i } • nients id a remote part of the .house, and’dreceived me 
s 5 ' in tiiK. viiost cordial , manner, and introduced me to 
n^eroK&jVIcnas siding round in a large well-painted 
• -' id" was, - ajoicgd army knowing Persian hut 

found ntpi jawing: ^idt remarks about me 
k cviaiauj. aiid I felt hbuqd to, tell Kim 1 knew that 1; 
j^^liso, he was.' still more interested. dtr+t 

He yras.a taj 'gne man, clf^emarkably #>9< , .•■ 
'".•seHl^fookfng flighty, as 4^ccu^(m||^k 5T’>'. ., ,, • i 
; but utterly kind and courteous’rf! Imp manner. When 
■'heofound that I Knew also th^Kurdi dialect, lie 
.. ehjefed me .40 sit next him aiWfaFout of his dish, and 
eved,went to the' length oKsecretiy ordering some 
r arfeci%which was brought in'.ah old Johann Farina' 

; b^dS - ^vLhe^ conversation was^enera^^ytthe whole 
Kousehol^ were, at the time hi my* --a’nyal', much- 
/e iercised by^ case of spirit ragf^jpr"^ hes, m .»a»^ , •» 
l^hacl for 4 ^- ' .< n *W 

-hg,Apas mn<Pjj 

}'&rcl, a - sokl^ci^on guard he 

ff^covei ..t * ^-.o v of\the stones, so, 

’ v h.t : sayj^ a<*r boufifc to believe it. 
riW'i acapitaT J 8lfmer,' anal fbon a® nvards turned 
> a -well-earned sleep in tlie^Wmst lathless bed- 
bunder which Ghulamshah arranged two of my 

ICirmanshahan is a large city of about 40,000 people, 
captaining houses of from one to three storeys, and 
situated near lew hills on the north side of a broad 
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■ M *' •> v . .*r r 


undulating' pMn.'which ii to a ghat * 

From fhc window of tho topmost rooA)j»r 
nron dra'MS^oom, one looked over a»*4»»^ _ J 

p-reen with **>un& corn and partly yellow w.tn j 

tikI three or* four miles :i; distant, tn..^ lai^fr^aiv-t!.. ^ ,, 

£ h*e but un SS h,ly «rg* . 

palace, uninhabited. Ill a long n»'. « , , . TjLm j 

were hundreds of whtotenjs, tfcW ° < ht 1 ■*$> 4 

K Sultana, the uncle of. the Sla knowa»F 

rob of Herat,, Far away was the ,>«0d»e 
.fe* the rangPtfwliich 
unner co^fe<i with 'Sn|w. 

t Wc luv Tv^asatH time at KtrmanshahaA* t% 
spite of incessant r%grill a Targe, party of us roUy O < • 

almost every -lay. '■&*-* .V 

On ihese occasibns tl/Padre distinguished ^hnitsv. 

, V . The iii.t1e.KW with#n, nu^h-wom .* 

did not ad&ntage among the 

; nerses aim $grger?.^ trappings o on. J!# - ‘ j. 

Law,t \t.ne t .* tHit their head grpewh, was 


H 


ff a 

; 

r £ 


their head 
•IUH! Ku^ 

_iziw 

p4#!igi 

whole party \|6nf < h0p' 
blowing, and i^tally yjjjfs ^ 

The Padre \«s quhb uncontre-, 

slackening of Cuffis being sufficient to start 
at full gallop’ at one bound, while his previous 


* I was puzzled at first at hearing this place always spoken o'ias . 
Kirmanshahan. I believe that this is correct for the town, 4 

Kinnanshah for the district. 
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JS* *' > v ’ . • > , 

|hint Mrr ^ucli f condi) ion %as the other 
hope to-riya}. 1 •> 

One i^gy we went to the camp and had anSnterview 
.. With til$i .ieonmiander-in-chief. On riding J;here out 
t route tt^fkiis over a muddy held "of young, wheat. On 
Winy r^«)pnstrating tit tlfe damage we wejce doing to the 
-••ops/Muhammad ^ Agha replied with great 
OPffl/'lnt cafift^ have to"'say, lie’s got plenty of 
ne canfp... was wvell ^arranged', so far as details 
„ vpneernea® j M rai subdivision of troops Wvas we 
}£§kand its-head-quarters marked by a pole ! 
fel^uare; of jidght tin, tfffich blazed 
\ ■; ivn'.ii I. ' ■ ; ' . -d * ' _ '' 

\ 0 • ? which would during the rains TawfiT- 
4 bP tL %t the conqueror d'P Hvrat ^M * not 
• choite of situation. He ha^dfehed hisy 
'%aii}cs' of the river (the Kan&>u cr iilack 
lAd overflowed its banJjg and Wi^te.-d 
-• in,g'*Cohh,try. The result wast^iat the^ 
that the soldiers h;W 




’jVT ep, iM that the soidiers httjtui ** ^ 

•/;,uwsers ahuLpresented a most m uy.or »■■ 

and .... sartiP ” hr j 



.s, ana 1 

hfhi. The ..<3 .as ey<#ywhere, but the 

^ afcIpurW^rpets <^-That f fhe result was 
^though we were sitting ctayn^l and water we 
f4r&' quite dry, and I thought to myself that this 
^might be the origin of the saying, “ lilce wate'r under 
” dje grass”; the chopped straw being dry: hard, and 
yhringy, absorbed no moisture, and though water was 
/running under us, we sat as if we were on the roof of a 


l+V 



house. .Qur credentials naVm<r‘ been .^enteg, ,wc 
ploughed through the mud from the skrtip's ,fo it : to 
that of the commander-in-fchiet, which w^ 'g^foeotiS’,* 
and well gyarded, no others "being - allowed within forty 

"yards of it. % ,. 

The com tna^der-in- chief was very. courteduSj* andf 
Kvd had coffee in cups of silver studded with tt^quoises. 
He did not * omit to remind mo tbdt .he htuPtyfep to. 
England, and been presejited to .Hei^Majesrty.lSiBc, 
Sjras dressed as an Europgarf.'possiDlv it® .honour 0‘ fey 
and ore eouvcr^d ireely. Observing^. p|ismi|fc ^ 
” '^Gffl^stiqking out Stemy pocket^dte aiK-ed'yaiao^s 
absent for P^kibi na:na " of 
Tms ^nn^irrival turned out ‘.to., be ait old - 
madcjwto a' clihorheter -included;' foe the 
h lie to write him out rv paper 

% which I readily promised to do. • ■:* 

• ocraskwvW made an excursion to the 




. curec|.u?" admission, ft Was a large palace, the rooms 
of profusely ornamented by elaborate 

4 ni ufdiife$n plaster of Paris, the work of Italian 
/'artists. j&he interior, is much more interesting than 
f the exterior, the prominent feature of which is that the 
Avtndqw.'frames have been “ glazed,” if I, may use the 
expression witfi plates of tin—some are natural arid 
•some p^Med red. M **. 

I cUt ko tr' 1 a in u r! : fe at Kirmansliahan, I must not 

forget sundry drives witfithg Agna in liis Carriages, i 
PCThj|fsa|itrri|jg[es' had been part of ;the Shah s .equu^i^p 
vStflb' pilgrimage,- and had b$®n left belli 
do%'’ ? Of the seven or eig#; 
bfcaamd his rank, powneji three.’ • }Sp • 

ning he JMW pKOp 
,, to whiqh X» taking the complrnjim ask w; 

'ntren wogJH readily reaped. We vf f 
the appointed time wade, dowfftphdless r 
anldt? deep in mud to the outskirts ojLjtjfc 
;i the carric^e awaited us. Our TSr<%re^s j v , ^ 

^considerably,£etarded by the resy 3 -$pj|a 1 ^ f | frJ 

1 .^cat Kdj**'- ne - 

i Set Jify- — Vf. , ,r 


"of-corcl^tv. out..t« eacn in exact 

iS^$Sbts pisitiorf[ amp the Humbler people 
thernsem^TOo protean altos* us to such (in 
that we materially interf^d/with the traffic, 
»n had two or three hundred - people collected 
b embark. The drive itself was not without 
crepancies,” for a road practicable for carriages 
: a short distance from the town. After this 
rnddy lanes and fields saturated by rain. We 



mtST/fy 



generally’Jfent at a very .plow pace, but-.tae dnvfir ms 
a courageous fellow, and t,he’ horses 'fcyi.|.im^a^criy 
broken tb harness, so that at times wcPwetfl ^ 

faster than was safe, and tffere •arose in mv *fi ; Al the 
'question, which side shall we fp.ll when wtstyAet?’ 

I must nojL leave Kirmaninahah without j^snort * 
% mention of the Agha’slamiliar frtend, eftte Muhammad 

f Khan. * : 

This was an old gentleman wjhophad*- fom^rlyfect-n 
\i.he possessor of great estate! Ife 1'<*»’. how|j£r,%>st , 
*$is wits, gnd I believe the Agha had constituted 
’’^gWujtissioner oi'^nacy, and teky.n)chai^-oi tjjpf 
rite nossessoft Muhammad K' ( han :'S«* ' »- 
■ nassort of tameTabbit, and greet , 
va.s shtfv a i t o him By? all. -He was thepm at 
and in^^ng bore I* have ever-met. He 
and sit wtiftjne for hours, askiflg over ah*d 
te m.iiistgi/ri^ertinent and disgusting qutr> - 

t.^f^'da|ed under restraint. T may acid 
t "’ * ,i.¥£, v H;e dambts whether or not he was the^ 

himself to 

• Hiaig wk- 

Lever’s fa^rr - ihport p 

It was a colcTlnprning c^di£umtn >f Marchf'P 

we left our kjjftq host 4 an« 3 rescgBed 

Agha, commenced \vh:|^proved th be theAast *&ei. 

of our long jmnW-;^ L „>We were bound for Bagfnd.m f 

the road which had b^en made practicable for ' I 

dn the occasion of the Shah’s pilgrimage to KerbelaSp 

We crossed the range beyond Kinnanshahan, arud-. 

after an uninteresting march over bare plain, arrived 

at Mahi Dasht, a small village with a caravanserai. v j 



•'The people here seemed poor and wretched 
■fcdcong, 

Employment of spinning 


They 
lost universal 

^ _ | JBpjd %hey sat 

y lisdeksfy^about the, mifddystreets, doing nothing and 

___ V 4 , 

Ma,py:,;Oi. the'rootns m the caravanse^ii were plas- 
Nrt'u top with^mud hovered with various devices in 
wir.tet^h, as a s<sj^«pA : hich would" lead to the detection 
at'•Jfoj&k g y*. ^Tht^ caravanserai was 
buj|t of small frf\rnt '•'briclcsfbut file spouts we're pro-; 
^.digjjhusf^ he|vy* stone troughs, five feet long and a ibcjt 
rrh resujt being that theflwll' in whiqh 
s& Cbts in all placltil giving w& r . „ *—****«'? 


| f waiting for the 


. V* ■ 


' 


■ 






rj rjf M CUrt HtUSF.m. 


perchs 
An a great stat 
unmanly conch 


We .found hhjCe a very noisy Pd 
,r nlfhe W-iji MpllaT-fussein, who 
g> exasperation at what he calk 
' (yf[our late hast Agha Hassaf 
..^‘^The Haji had, it appears, tfeelv for a considera* 
peyoti Uie Agha’s guest, apd theWatter had given 
^/letter to a friend in Baghdad. I : Ffie*CVa- 
Ahis as sufficient to pass him acro^'dlf^vf i^.fronb* 
l-siti:..-- tdK^rrivaJUt the firsfcf^ 

' ,ig 61 ' V** qgrtjjftrfr u«sted me' 

14 to?5k grnAtedthat I was irtWie same difli- 
v^ himself, 'fftftFaetaile'&’ttifyleiigllijjrtie manner in 
job 'my luggage would be conTN'KiitifA and I should 
jj'fpndered and kept waiting for days ih the open air. 
lift I read him my firman, and showed him the’seal of 
► tkg great Hissam as Sultana, and this produced a 
• i^rked change in his manner. He immediately pro- 
ift/fiosed' that we should be companions, but this I firmly 

1 , 






cause, h# begged to be allowed to accompany ifc aw* 
•my head gjoom. This also I refused for many teasonc., 
and let); him' to-.make his way as best he cbjily..by; 
bakshish. . « , m ; ■ J 

The’next march, to. Haruiyaba.^’jthe place q[ | ? L;u'un), 
was alternately over barren tpckj* ridges dnda serial! 
plains, of fertile silt. vyas 

Lid 1 noticed a decided olfange^n' tbe^feaM4s jpf Jthe 
ife gftle . The men fine striking .h«® 

eyes, and miW.-. moustaches, but no- bdf 
fowS^fiWjixUcing ro ntrast to tne sleek, rohjioed 
.ans, anaRmptessed' ine with aiy idea of fierceness 
manliness. * - 1 

As we marched Pn Kurind, the capital'of Kur¬ 
il an, the scenery gradually* got more rugged an cl, 
•iptainovs. 'I he'^’Wherto .barren rocks .became 
'red. \vid: stimledfoak scrubi We passed set-eral 
s .sjPercttdf on the slopes of hills, and aH 
owing g^ in the manufacture of woollerA 

(It not vei^h«and#«iMes'-»tM»a!ii 
f*®noon them^ntt r ees t 

f feet high, anclh^-syPiavc a pK es^ue valk 

sides of which dicberi-cqper^-'te "races ol^^t 
limestone fromjb: to even MteeiAfeec l^fo^c^StfL 
trickled and leapt'dowi^tlie creviireSffne air was£br’ 




KURLffD. 
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axt^andin this ^gigantic, cfelt, hardly distinguishable 
fonfciHe. .rugged.boulders of the mountain, nestle the 
Kmrind. Opposing the cleft and half- down 
the 5i!i y is a low gr'as'fey hill of earth covered with 
feaVest)»nes. ‘NearjJns some of the wealthier people 
Irrftm'blilt their hous’es! '*- The greater number of the 
inhabitants, however, ,'|eem to prefer the mountain 
gorge? A. prefdrence|"|)fobably to be ascribed to its 
gre^^' ; s^cpi^^o<v^liHi^^ing,^^rties, which, report 
..fay^f w^’'fire*q^ent mot 'ttrtfgp ago. A full mead oT 
tunnies and cfoshes 'itself down the g°<Sg <£*an c* 
'Jigreat natural wildneJ^and vigou^| ,l " P 
catf%as*tamed ancF'inade to o?ive con 
losing ih dignity. 

f^Vas so ioterSstecl in the 
unique position of Kurind •thato^' '.vilKngly 
-stay there a whole da/'to ejftntfnc it nV 
Ot\tho morning after our arri.\’!~> 
explore"the place. I took a bir3| -eye vw 
top of the* caravanserai, and now<2# trfe-t _ ^ 

vi'illey was more or less cultivatedi^'vejp b J 1 q tl 

jforti ■-v^s^ ■iit^rkd'h^y had to be 

/to in m .1 vstles fou'r^fct in diameter 

IdieStm^Wigh t: anauwelve feetapart 
paving the*^-avansef&f*we pestered by 

/man tinkers: ironmongers -a*; 1 ' who manu- 


Than tinkers, ironmongers/-;^ ' who, manu- 
all sorts of handy travelling implements for 

^_|k> the pilgrims who pass here on their w’ay to 

Kcjjjrbeia. I bought one or two small things, partly to 
entourage the idea- that I was a pilgrim ; but they 
were quite worthless. I was told that this year two 
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housand- pijgrfms 


•Jn the earthen mound jrirfil we found 
grdvestqngs^ many of which nove gaud}’ ' 

’horses, shq|jf&gjthat the perscni buried there n%uhco.. 
wea y and owned horses, arid all bore tho . ■ tu 
Declaration of FrillyThesis ^ no ^God fit? ova 
’God.” TSU slender pillars ■ \ er, 

great men. Wndto^-. Jtjje jjSfrxjig^ ’’m ve 

|£tones different frdn any I had" seetf :b<M';>£t;, I. ewes 
Jcknjdil one of the^Wstanders, £ heit^1<5|f{in| 
4*-j provediRfoteUigentfcmct civil f(|k' ffa 

hiilfservices Jiya guidyyfC. giiii 

such of hb> inforfhation as’ 1 ha< 


•obtains atfhg: one thousand.houses,-and the 
ire mostly eWplpyfed in agriculture. ' They 
sect dfe|f AH Allahisdand^ are divided 
.ns dr- tripes, viz., the Zarday, SKuti>$fou 
>d (Cheshm, fountain/. \ 

Chatting T,|&*%tew friend, who wasjproud of his 
'Aureciative af 

pMfcwjd T$ »:rc sl J> Jjgfc '' 

§ towards "* ! *"^ aa 

the plashing t^^erit and thpjftm o. the 
mills it condejfcendcd to t«fn. 
became a climb) an ■/ the path fifmcult ©veil 
pedestrian. (3f$j^tfmr side rose almost perpen1&£^ 
cliffs of limestone; and before us was a sleep 
raving choked with boulders of ail sizes. I ae h<ifesut 

’oofs looked like card houses*^ or 


with their flat brown r 
the flat thin roof was the only thing that 
eve. The back of the house was always t 




.A' KURIND INTERIOR. 

V f ■ •, • » ; 

thi walls very- often huge -houlcl'ers. Th| inhabitants 
jhadL/^i the rfit&t part, merely roofed ih a space be- 
#o rocks. ^ 

1 into one hoftse'and saw art odd juxtaposi- 

^tiolt oij. Nature’s grandeur aijd dirty domestic comfort, 
"liferdcVfipu?yy®l’d..\TO.mcn' were paking. bread, an< two 
more silting Ihnlr, whifef two dirty, ^ildren rolled about 
m cjihAud Im itating at’the women’s hands : 

evc^e filrj die slpwvmotiatt oil thieve brought them 
wit^ui, rReld Arhe rack' S their ’house was A sheer,) 
^tPan unbroken front foiybo feet. Qne%’ v ’* 
artifcial,'and tlie other a.#p of live ^ 

I ^across, the mk'did^t the flqP W.T-. a 

% down which .rushed a ^told streaiAMr-r. 

,J/ mul; The mills deserve a shgh(mUj^npUor> 

' ( venieut .spot is chosen whencop«f5*ke the 

Widl; the top' of which is pl|ne with the 
tj. trough-shaped, byiit to lead it ug'^e mill. 

A Vffihk block of wood in th^hape of 
'pcdfic is^ suspended underneath th^^> w 
,pi||ided with flanges oJPlK 
w^that, :i the. 

m -., . * 1 1 

iv^ected A stri^yto i ,PP« 

" rej|dl\%, an t &o 

bn- the lo "lie. h 

Lined several of these 'Mis/but alt were 
made, and involved great waste ot power. 


.The bush 
..grinding stone, 
mg as to work 


V.tVP/Wonvisiting Clovelly, in Devon, after my return to England, 1 
; . ' v4’ strongly inclined to describe it as a miniature and civilized 

^ /Kurftfd. 
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At about the MriidSle ,of 4 ho ascent we ca;ne to’an 
almost- level- place,. thiotiglf which tlrh titreahi\ran 
sloWly, .producing dense tanjj- grass and 
shrubs. On the east cliff were narrow term^fe‘•'cut'** 
in the ro'ek, 5nd planted with pomc;o-anate r - Uvaljcutsg 
plane-trees,lijacs; grapes, apples, gJmoftds,- figs, ^henSjSS, 
quinces, and other fruits.. Ndr fcus'f*'! fbrge'^a- patri¬ 
archal o!d>,piane-tree, whose IxSt y / tiy^k.ser/eil for a 
'firewood warehouse, ... A ii.ttiff atioye...re 
is an>frnclos*dre said to ha Sacred, but one 6ouhi j 
^.\niain»'Sfor what .reaimn. ; / ' Jr 

^>^\&upning to dCiiv quarters' which wVo| ; just hj^a 
■Tfo dfla us caravalfferai, built Shall Abbjg^we 
u^w^ulla Hussein,in a shite of profound 
He hc^iuid difficulties with Kis.muletdefop. • 
had leftHy^ 1 in a body with tlieh bcasfs. 
id to be entirely owing to hkrown viqleni; 1 
ly conduct,*nci I,felt less inclined toj'ieip •> 
f tr : W Ml my men show him arfov..sym- 
ugh-^jlt up a great part of‘ the n^ht 

p ->r&h we left^Kurin<iajkL.tiaii:ei,. 


graph line'^c^a'ijg ’’ T ' yuvc, 

This liiie has sjh4'e 1. jlac^jMaidcr ..uaropeau t 
intendence, not a rn - ,nt brfdt$ it wjjslpec^s wy 
We consdafily passad^aggnr^fmties of Jb.v 
all proceedingxj^e^a great “ camp of exercMte. 

“ demonstration^ on the frontier. We had a Tone •; 
warn, sun and blue shy, end were in great spirits. v 
overheard an animated conversation between Mfodi 
and Ali Akber, from which I gathered that the former 
had accumulated about three pounds weight of horse- 
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hair {front the manes 'and''‘tails df my stud. This he 
had/S6ld for four kransfor francs), f found on inquiry 
was used tor the manufacture of wo.;»ai>veils. 

' 'Mjjlhe way we meb a tfery ragged old ijnan driving 
fdijf^ffnkeys laden salt. H-e was^soV ill that he 
^uldyia^dly.walk,; and seemed quite jafiequal to his# 
task, 'Jraigh- Considerable activity. We en-,f 

court Peird. the donkyys. first, grazing on pqd about thefc 
tracks, |oid aj/qateVitly : jaite unatiendod.' 'Passing on* 
We^foqnd' the ^wne^ quite' "exhausted \fy fatigde, andS^ 
v'-iy £ chaoiic [.cap - of rags, on a ixndder Afdii^ 

' r ;;^Te./^us6d hiPdup, but Yii$ temper had' 
wav tmfifcf' fafetgute aid exhaustion, 
alt . rouftdly’, but .ye talked to hicriy kindly 
'him. some che'ese and a pteofe^of meal 


T*'-V. greedily jevtiured. In anst/er to our » 

p Wpd that, as was his, custong-he nad g 
tmhq.rn the nSghbodring motmtaiuS to 
tjf'inind. ; 'His nephew had aoLtopafiie 
ihyajt mines this nephew had Jk< mfer 

*f||jj|r , -j^rmpanied him 

ptge O! 'Oi^ppy, eh ypj andoned him in \f 

lea^ij., mi^fWfh ’ donifcys and double 

old man had now, howe^hfWnqi far to go, and 
him refreshed and good-tempered. 

At half-past two we passed a village called Mb'. 


d The salt exists at five days’ journey from Kurind. It is worth 
Aa. a pound in the summer and 2d. in winter. 







FROM PLATEAU TO PLAIN, 


jangal (middlevof the? .scrub),-which was comjjosfed 
hair of stonh ‘-huts and dial I of black *tbnts. .d^/ow. 
carpets .Were woven here,' but. ndbe worth purchasing, 
Sood after^this the streamy&hicrh we had Dfeeti fbJiuw-’ 
ing disappeared into'-a limestone cave. Fn|p die^ 
feprospect^befdftv %s opened out, and • .we-- t% 

Ledge of the great plpjeau qf -Pdr^ia.. "idfd^Tbi^tabie--- 
Hand oh which we- had mo’uixtj&J WlS^end^$H!e 
Hamal Barix range was now-ayished:' . -^afo-belojaL'us 
Wd looked down, net yet upbft 'fne-dfet.., dame! -pj|fns 
- ^ Mesopotamia, but, up< n the low bills fornYeg, hy/tfcb^ 
the plateau on whichvwe sfootlcyd' d^ 
.ilvaihniring tfteygranu paiSbraaia _V v v b^an 

•• )cfp?Pfl|own h.' rugged' ’^gzilfeoadr 
’own bb&vus was a .vivid g#4en yafley, <^u. 
small vrffegq called Pap Takht (foot oi/i’he 
•ich was . to| be our halttngqsiacof* 'pL 
us,an -it' and a quarter,-and where yi 
bottom |Je found the' village cle&qted. 
■•^trwJkr, was not ^occasioned by ov^r- 
-•> 'fejnly used the. stone huts in the 
f: .>\n tents, jy4sturiii ^ l ij^if>i^., .i^ck 
borSgJ,. , 4 » •>! ,..;-; v S l 

f selves comfohgvi^.,'^. M **wa» 

There is noting,; • i < ly’s .nVy^ 

Sar-hpul-i 

crossed throutC a g; ., iff some JbvP hill's, and £; 
reached the a\\>4tb plains that stretch awawk 
coast. We noticed -to-day* the change in the clltSfo ,- 
of the natives. The ragged bundle of woollen- ,.rag$! 
necessitated by the cold of the plateau, givey, way tc 
calico garments and cotton turbans. Judging from’the 
dress only of the two classes of natives, one wocfkl 
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u. •• i'i '!*'*> ■ '4%':''^ r *3£" ■/•' ■ ' . '■ 

iiidine to think that he kacl arrived ag a much wealthier 
anlmord cmliz|p country* than that which he had 
crossed. This is not'altogether the-Casey It 
• mn -%|'|'e • remembered that the coarse home-made 
‘4 wc*>j$h* garments, l&os$jy -wov& as thhy 'are*, cannot 
tljev may be of m^valuh than the; 
calicq^adlirt, which.. c$!tr; be renewed at little cost wheril 

• *> >v • SISi » . ^ V # 

^; , A.^ar^3&l r t-7.r»^j' wh^reds a passive stone bridged 
■t hi. stivar’ ' • .-‘found so maty sokjiers thap 
M? 1 -'ymil$'jnpt get fev£n an old y;«uthouseto Hut 
vJ-’v;a glad. when the tgpffiiph cie 
■>;'.h him! 

|. r irkoidan, htitcn gi^eti. to sporting./'Wcl'ftn 
e^Mprised trdphtes of his skill,,.jjph as ,sn 
sbipe nodwits (?), his three dogsrwere bn 
'* i|t|cie tostt in a row while fta.- He ■' 

£ U'uy^’syfnpathy with his - taste% -1 
enthusiasm numbers of ariecd'Se 
tj,dtdar 4og or another had shlj 
Two might he described as rtjfe 
u pointers, and f' J 


\ 
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1 . -c - .. :>ir 

On the next march I yearly, got into a difficulty. T 
was far on ahead, and encounter-ed the oifhp of thejgai 
Takht villagers, scattered oyer ajloh green expaiisfe'«'4 
grass* Here was a herd of atxrnt thirty broodmares 
% jnjd five or fix stafiipns,' apcf, tjie Padre, instantly 
\prepared*Tor batfle. He commenced* by- plastmg hlr> 
Ubre-feet well in front’ 'of burly : raising' - his K^d, 
?ljj&ending forth a succession of .tlife yfierceik anp 
ijawednspiring neighs he-^ouid , . 

<L The’fff hallenge was in^t&ntly hWt^pted and' f ni a 
we were tl^centre of. # a‘pu-kicking, 
ci;owd of g&ssy, beaiftjful, but; bail'; x-jjtf- 
got before us and Ic^ed tlfi jus 
es'-hoaef v^iiie others reared anS'sfirtict>t hku 
hsrefcf %_J t was rather' eg dwl; ward pA- 
% I hact\|vcry heavy thong se^-.rt feet 
hing outIjit them, shouting, ana double- 
> «? IFgot clear away from th<;tn 


pH 


itto'si 


was no danger, anu^ijm 1 tfy 
blay with ids, for I -think the 
%s. Th j#*. : v.nve^:,^WL' <- 


in c’ti ; t 

V* bridge mdeTWm, 

As the sun got l&a 
and Mahmiicl hi&*r t 1 

side. uW 4 &Jfc 

I suddenly /'f* 

fallen heaylly d , l ’ e f fe M n<1 shoull 

taken „, eo 4 y h t^r‘t' ed ?’ T **K 

twice mv head 1-, t \ , S<i mto m >' ™uth. Ld^ 

tode a k„ ^^r d ;" hwa - Mah "'«' &y 

twenty-eight miles lor those two bowls of 
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briihed the rifles, and Uieieti thefc'oo, donkey into 

ain't of tWecdegged Suiter. It 

ejskting donkey ride. I «ver had in my lift. ; 1 

Sired' here, there, anleycrywhere Aut always as 

rioHolto the donkeys ]eg^. as uc C0Lh ? < 

iuld come one'pid bull from the right and jfcst grate, 
the doUfreyVtall, then another Would just miss ,m nosc, ( 
an d'I SoiJff’tWr eUpiiB.was reached when head over, 
toii.ey-aniwe.alt rolled An the ground 
totolier To ifiVkurprislf this frightened the co^/ 
J3f haddinuttopiely Toby up way arms, aftej^ 
'toy took ho further interest in; to matt*.,, , 
ij> . to reueo i - taught: ie, 
arid ?6on aftetwards 1 overtook '£ i. *«• 
S&fcknm, mounted on a big ; boj* 

■ armed So the teeth with lon-^fm , p>f 
. : -1 .toll nlated with silver. 


of fourteen vvu- 

a we^were cauglv 

ponied by heavy 
‘'was excessively 


% e re we looked out clean c othes ii 
Ueioke our English friends. The 1 
head the better. The mackintoshe: 
and covered a multitude of sins. F rc 
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. V V , 

it- k ! *l° u ¥ ^ ahd-.aft£r a consultation /ivith 
l™' 1 to b $ al !°^ ; to enter 'h myi- 

" h ir e - ‘ 1 8* a< % assent^', apd hg‘was'so grafeff 
tL,il he got off his horse with all his harness\o.lisf 
.my hand,. %^id‘ he mal^e-/.sinecure of &f ao - 
(ff-ointment, but scrupulously atmndecjmto %;^Stn e 
connected ..with my^dfse, an# %di Wtc&vood ! 
^dlow to resent the’interference il,'. Sf*% # ' 

[ We .jogged along ' 


yj£f5feP cc as?onal bright *'{3atche^'- 
i^ t ^mohe, clog^aisies, nargisgus, 1 
' >3% came t#&e ruined' fij| of 

4 t/f % er from a too iipportui 
,jrm ‘ s r 4^ell-built sfone", villa; 
mside;-force <gf troops g 
'iivres.” j 


general of th'> : forces, 
s passing unrnaipsted 



midnlrmdwas awaKlI^fd^-woices, and found 
jtfjjHud Bey had arrived .with-- aprescort of cavalry, 
trying to rise' l found that a' wind had arisen in the 
^nigjht, and that the tent-pegs |jacl beerj driven through 
v- ni ^blanket, and that I was a prisoner. I was soon re¬ 
leased, and after several attempts, was hoisted on to 
' Ghulamshah’s horse, which was quieter than mine, 
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Returning to 'the caravanserai I 'found tl 
agent had in vited some friers .t°/^e.et m 

sat discilssing digricukure. .politics, etc., un 

time. 

; ' The governor .sent oyer arju.offer of a| : . 
ksvelvc mounted soldiers, but dt^se I’rfe^ 
toarty tlngmks. saying' that we Had f 
Jnany wM, countries, and 
■Ltitlnn rniflH' be "1ftec6ssJU*y. itt 



* 4 
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water, I next awoke, to, find myself lying on some 
grMA; It wd's e'Venifigy and there were a little boy 
pJKcgirl tugging at ,sbm,e shrubs to*make ;• firewood. 

I tonight I was all alone, but presently somb -one ' 
said\“ ke’s dead.”,. Then' (^hulamshali s f ' voice said : . 
“ Sahflsd^jahtfH ” and I turned round and*' answereti' 
him. djPnl^hey cafitied me into.an Iliaut tent. ’♦ Somi 
time ^ft<jf.war^s' tbgyk-gave me sfimie hot tea, and L 
roused tipi W e foerd : 'in -aJsJt^Wack tent and ten Or 
a doyen swar^fy ^iaM ! wete sitting roundjtfhe ‘uag 
# wa,s .‘thlfe; anT Chulam|lu.h was' bodm^/W* 

r togethej^,a|ru s; 

sheikh^Pi^ 

bowfoFmilk aiftl rice. He then "or 

'this he. very carefully unpacke#.. It co 
custard glasses, and me glas^SauCer. 
dueed with immense -gratification iaic! 
dri'-X' nly tea in. Ghulamslmh had 
■y-\.'.Jo* : r all‘parties, and Overcome, th 
afh^iist addling to our meal 
Mpt the, day’s journey. Mahniu' 


soon 


y id^ lfec^ coii oM; houses and oic 
fifS .&%< iJfof WUcIf^pL the air; The 

Jft,' atrangefnfents in this qtiat'fcj.were not, how- 
good as in the crowdedgsjty, and when one 
long breath of fragranc^ of ‘orange the last 
uwsrdnches^of it were not unfreqhently dead camel. 
Thi^was disagreeable. 


Tobacco from Ispahan, pays here 75 per cent, customs duty 
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A PUZZLED STORK: 


and we marched out into'the, night W.£ thankedj^bur 
host as wdl as w^could, and ,f gave him" 3ome preset, 
but 1 up • not gcytoember whaj;, We got to Kazra^U, 
. about-Sunrise, and I was jVtIt*'tc bed on the roc# of 
>a Gfiravanserhi: •' hi ore I dozed gOyay the wbbieJiay. 

•femembe'r’ nothing about Kazrabad; fedipci- 
Jents that occurred there are ’ isiSl-i, ver y jA ggPjin nyy 
vjnemory. 'It. is perhaps odd tfeap;thb$fa%, y $Pre yir' 
ilss ludicrous*'.’ » ... - - 

“vOn thjU^ame roof as'that ckfgr!luctoffivasdying .* 
bgiiding anest, arid nie w 

iber # sticks suirafefe. for the pufoose*.. The old** 
v'as%ei 4. tame, bimhstiil ri^ieff Jlpujbtfi’J sbffltff 
•■■■' tl 

une and %ok an outside oriqy tlien another ;} 
■’ to tneSp reflect jfliat as each journey, 
lous, lit jrould dp-well to take ttyo or 
•io hf took up one, and gave 
ck part of his bill, and then jelatveciy 
. Cifcjf course^ his bill was- wedged-' 

. V -not understand that-, and hsy. 
dfen at>.p||ifcr, ^aturaj^ Vjp 1 it A 

Jr : ■ w 

-le d ; 

ridnight, arid aft^,:'b.is'-i./.ii.', 
bv that/ more &JHfcjnlTy as the captain m it JfA 
friend of non a lUdi aVas already on his'wo 
Ispahan, taking'fhe,|2^d ''shah at his own price "as 
of his wages. Ah' Alctier had beet pf'd up, and/%s 
now looking lor • a new freight. Mahmud Bey? v,ic ' 
nearly recovered, and ready to resume his pilgrimage^ 
to Kerbela, and I won his eternal gratitude by giving 
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: MW 'v 

Another tiling that ;iiin.as<:d*mc while lytng^ there on 
1 roof Was this. I No ;or three ofrthe -Soldiers we 
|ufoig down in the bburtyard, and 

touting. I could not sdd them, butyl heard" what: 
foltcfys* In the mid^b; 'the^ng^otte oQjhe mule<v 

began^h '|rayv _ - | 

-dne#<Sngn ! v : ‘-twe you going to take, rile vd% 
Vords%t pf’ify m^di ? ” All waited gyaVely until 
the muieTiadfiiii&bed, wfynp the tsingefv-fesumed ill 
,ng as if it ha}?«f(iycr-btfen interrupted . jj| y* 
We weref now eighty ti dies ^ froftt. 

%lah niucl^y fearing I was |£ftmg%or^ J?:' 

a i.l "-CtrlI th ! 





l-s ne ■! d the p]ac> avid .;a.v Mde n , mmaj wp p 
; growl fignearer,' the fringeyjT'tafe pajm tredhthad maiseci. 


groivifig nearer, die fringe yjt 'the palm <’cji 

.the j'me of tfi'e t. upiira^es growing, gradual 1 
^te^rer, aii'd'at last we fanly-gafloped 'Vfc'to,rii£ 
^•'•*W^ s rf.cJg dhrouglv apparently rafdl#^y,jSree : te>, ja<ifcihv*\ 
Jiur way to'pe .British Reaidefi(:y.j;\v:|^|j j %c , .pvaaigj^HI' 
Arrived. but’' only tlo Arid it .htlropiiaas: 

pld Hindoo sefvaAt ^ifo^ed■ me a, roo . 
might sleep, and made, h: a • »&. s $netettc. ai 
$ 1 j^oukl to etfit ^ }'' j/ 

t 


%«. . .... ,1- ,BrJRHUw, 

,? s SgeWlT^and at once favip4 ! ttiy|£,:ll at lidhie. 

% impression Dk|fhdacl gave m 
great.,,commercial 


w. 


f ®"y 


% l / * ww* ' ' ! ''S 

Jn'qs riot been thrown ^'ifeiy. 
udf see a stifling hole 
..fiiade, and a flnetv buili-vw^My 

tolML . f if ' 

t ing' pf,.doubtful' u^ty, /ft 
■■■*'.- Vu>< 4 ee a cT.^r ; ' 











PLAGUE 


ThU instituita*. -Vfas .0 may** 01 ] P l,w;ia ^ *‘ m ’ ' 

4" felf-t6„-.,rti.fe- is a ; ftfe brp 

amd'VeJl-arr^^jd custom ’.bouse, rfhere the. 

; : Sis ™* hou | 

. t 'Baghdad very pleasan, i 

^ ere i me i. or tv:/> 

'Poor GiHrlar^ja:! .eot cntiik' beaten “and rcbM 
meitJv because^ wab an, inoffensive ^utbpfidj^ 

greyed in »*&#* costume the^wc.rs^^ 

"Ip nttMumy redress,.^ ? !il I fe!w| 

wlu ' m 1 was w 

■ 

■C I-com our start from Jask vpM v “.»;• <■ 
rif mine, had ever had' a firrger/ 
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I^ wl rwf/? *’■ ■•'.f. ^mr-, -• 4i 

We went to See t!ie 6k* lying' of Oydh (Oude), a 

rather well known character,' who dray/s'a 'largft ammi ty 
from the British Government, oh condition fee iiref. 
out of Iridic, s*nd who consequently jras ,^tta||fcci 
;qn'. immense : 'SgejV > Ip the'parallels I Ir^ve . in 

l^j-5 chapter, he should be inirod ufc&J- Rights 

If Baghdad as 9 . s.qt-off to tfeel'shalrk^ g»iqaret$ §f 
ppafeanf 

A One day We r;ode; opt..'along the gr^, dyke which"’ 
" injauilt^Jl round Baghdad, to^G'^the water of the 
Vrat^froi^iiraj^itig the city dunng.the inundam 
vis not prepar£dbfor what wa^b^toihe, 


1 we had -ndp,^ vvas one ^ea 
far as the eyeycould reach. 
M. Along" the embankment 
hundreds of men were hastily 
tr^ftgthching places threatened, 
fto whether any engi'rfehring 
[rolling'iand^ us frig this g,raod 
add hear of none. J/»fe ^if 
itaS'Slt .tltfcidoctor 


watr 



